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N O national government holds out to its ſubjecke 
fo many alluring motives to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of their own country, and of its various intereſts, as that 
of United America. By the freedom of our elections, pub- 
bick honours and publick offices are not confined to any one 
elafs of men, but are offered to merit, in whatever rank it 


nay be found, To diſcharge the duties of public office with 


honour and applauſe, the kiflory, policy, commerce, produc- 
tions, particular advantages and interefts of the ſeveral 
States, ought to be thoroughly underſtood. —It is abviouſly 
wiſe and prudent then to initiate our youth in the knowledge | 


Oy theſe things, and thus to form their minds upon repub- 


lican principles, and prepare them for future uſefulneſs 
and honour, Happily, there is. no ſcience better adapted 
to the capacities of youth, and more apt to captivate their 
attention, than Geography. — An acquaintance with this 
ference, more than with any other, ſatisfies that pertinent 
curiofity, which is the predominating feature of the yonth- 
ful mind. It is to be lamented that this part of education 
has hitherto been ſo much neglected in America. Our young 
men unmverſally, have been much better acquainted with the 
Geography of Europe and Afia, than with that of their 
own flate and country. The want of ſuitable books on this 
ſubject, has been the cauſe, we hope the fole cauſe, of this © 
ſhameful defect in our education. Till within a few years, 
we have ſeldom pretended to write, and hardly to-think for 
ourſelves. We have humbly received from Great Britain, 
our laws, our manners, our books and our modes of thinks 
A 2 ing; 


a 
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vi | | 
ing; and our youth have been educated, rather as the fub- 
eds of the Britiſh King, than as the citizens of a free re- 
publich. But the ſcene is now changing. The revolution 
has been favourable to ſcience, particularly to that of the 
j Geography of our own country, OO 
| In the following ſteets, the Author has endeavoured ts 
| f bring this valuable branch of knowledge home to common 
. fchools, and to the cottage fire fide, by comprifing, na 
fall and cheap volume, the moſt entertaining and interęſt- 
ing part of the large octavo volume, publiſhed by him laſt 
mn _/pring. He has endeavoured to accommodate it to the uſe 
23 of ſchools as a reading book, that our youth of both eres, 
41 the fame time that they are learning to read, might im- 
hibe an acquaintance with their own country, and an at᷑- 
zachment to its interefts ; and, in that forming period of 
their lives, begin to qualify themfelves to att their ſeveral 
parts in life with reputation to eee and with uſe· 
fuinefs to their country. 


That the labours of the Author may be a 1 to the 
youth of that country whaeh he loves, and which he has et - 
wlouſly explored, is his moſt ardent wiſh, 


Charleſtown (Maſſachuſetts) January 1, 1790. 
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Os ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


be obtained without ſome acquaintance wath 
ſtronomy. This Compendium, therefore, will be 
introduced with a ſhort account of that ſcience, _ 


7 ; : COMPLETE knowledge of Ceography, cannot 


_ Aſtronomy treats of the heavenly bodies, and ex- 
lains their motions, times, diſtances and magnitudes, 
he regularity and beauty of theſe, and the hormoni- 
ous order in which they move, ſhew that their Creator 
and Preſerver poſſeſſes infinite wiſdom atid power. 


Aſtronomy was firſt attended to by the Shepherds, 
on the beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon. Their 
employment led them to contemplate the ſtars. 
While their flocks, in the ſllence of the evening, were 
enjoying ſweet repoſe, the ſpangled ſky would nat- 
urally invite the attention of the Shepherds, The 
obſervation of the heavenly bodies afforded them a- 
muſement, and at the fame time afſiited them in trav- 
elling in the night, A Rar guided the Shepherds to 
the manger where our bleſſed Saviour was born, 2 


1 ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


the aid of a lively imagination, they diſtributed the 
ſtars into a number of conftellations or companies, to 
which they gave the names of the animals which they 
repreſented. f . 
Of the Planets.) The fun is the center of the mo- 
tion of ſeven ſpherical, opaque bodies, called Planets or 
: wandering ſtars, whoſe diameters, diſtances and peri- 
odical revelutions are exhibited in tho following 


. 
| Sun and Plan- | Diameters Diſtance from | Annual periods | 
ets, ſin Eng. mil. the Sun. Fround the Sun. | 
Sun O 890, ooo | y. d. h. 
Mercury '$ | 3,000 | $6,841,468 | o 87 2g | 
Venus 2 9,330 | 68, 891,486] © 224 17 | 
Earth G] 7,970 | 95,173,000 | x © o | 
Mars 3] 43,400 | 145,014,148 | 1 321 17 
. 1 94.0 | 494,999,976 | 11, 314 18 
aturn 5h 78,000 | 907+950,130 29 174 © | 
| Herſchel | $6,000 [1800,000,000 | 82 34 © | 


The ſeven planets mentioned in the table, are called 
. planets; for beſides theſe there are ten other 
odies called ſecondary planets, moons or ſatellites, which 
all revolve round their primaries from weſt to caſt, 
and at the ſame time are carried along with them round 
the ſun, as follows: | be tl 
_ The earth has one ſatellite, viz. the moon ), which 
forms her revolution in 29 d. 12 h. 44 m. at the 
diſtance of about 60 ſemidiameters of the earth, or 
239, 100 miles, and is carried with the earth round 
the ſun once in a year. . . 
Jupiter has four moons, Saturn has five, and is alſo 
encompaſſed with a broad ring. 
The motion of the primary planets round the ſun, 
and alſo the a e the ſatellites round their pri- 
maries, is called their annual motion. Beſides this annual 
motion, they revolve round their own axis from weſt. 


to caſt, and this is called. their diurnal motion. 
| ns . 
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ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 11 
The lately diſcovered planet Herſchel, was firſt ob- 

| ſerved in 1782, by that celebrated aſtronomer William 
Herſchel, L. L. D. F. R. S. In Great Britain it is called 
Georgium Sidus; but in France and America it has ob- 
tained the name of Herſchel, in honour to its learned 
diſcoverer. | SETS TELL ITCOLIEST 


Comets.) The comets are large opaque bodies, which 
move in very e Si orbits and in all poſſible direc- 
tions. Some revolve from welt to eaſt - ſome from eaſt 

to weſt—others from ſouth to north, or from north to 
ſouth. Some have conjectured that the comets were * 
intended by the All Wiſe Creator, to connect fyſtems, 
and that each of their ſeveral orbits includes the ſun, 
and one of the fixed ſtars. The figures of the comets 
are very different, Some of them emit beams on all 
fides like hair, and are called hairy comets, Others: 
have a long, fiery, tranſparent tail, projecting from the 
part which is oppoſite to the ſun, Their magnitudes 
alſo are different. Some appear no bigger than ſtars 
of the firſt magnitude; others larger than the moon. 
They are ſuppoſed to be ſolid bodies, and very denſe 3 
oy — of them in their neareſt approach to the ſun, 
were heated, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's calcula- 
tion, 2000 times hotter than red hot iron; a degree of 
heat which would vitrify, or diſſipate any matter” 
known to us. | 14 ©} 145 ne 


[7 The number of comets belonging to our ſyſtem is 
_ *F not certainly known. Twenty one have been ſeen; 
of theſe, the periods of three only have been aſcertain- 
cd with accuracy. One appeared in the years 1531, 
1607, 1682 and 1758; its period is 75 years. Another 
was ſeen in 1532 and 9" and is again expected in 
1790; its period being 129 years. The third appear- 
ed laſt in 4680, whoſe period being 375 years cannot 
be expected to return until the year 22335. 


Of the Solar Syſtem.] The ſeven planets, with their 
ten ſatellites and the comets, conſtitute the Solar, or as 


it 


22 ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
it is ſometimes called, the Copernican ſyſtem, in hon- 


qur of Copernicus, a native of Poland, who adopted 
the Pythagorean opinion of the heavenly bodies, and 
publiſhed it to the world in 1390. This is now uni- 


verſally approved as the true ſy ſtem. It has received 


reat improvements fram Gallileo, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
r. Halley, and other philoſophers in almoſt every 
- Of tie fixed Stars.] The ſolar ſyſtem is ſurreunded 


with the fixed ſtars; ſo called, becauſe they at all times 


reſerve the ſame ſituation in regard to each other, 

hele ſtars, when viewed with the beſt teleſcopes, 
appear no larger than points, which proves that they 
are at an immenſe diſtance from us. Although their 
diſtance is not certainly known, yet it is the general 
Opinion of aſtronomers, that they ate at leaſt 100,000 
times farther from us, than we are from the ſun ; and 
that our ſun viewed from a fixed ſtar, would appear 
no bigger than a ſtar does to us. A found would not 


reach us from Sirius, or the dog ſtar, which is neazer to 


this earth than any of the fixed ſtars, in 30, 000 years, 
A cannon ball flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour, 
would not reach us in 700,000-Fears, Light, which 
is tranſmitted from one body to another almoſt inſtan- 
tancouſly, takes up more time in paſſing ſrom the fixed 
ſtars to this earth, than we do in making a voyage to 
Europe; ſo that if all the fixed ſtars were now ſtruck 
out of exiſtence, they would appear to us to keep their 
ſtations for ſeveral months yet to come. It is ors 
fable, therefore, that they ſhouid borrow their light 


from the ſun, as do the planets. 


The number of ſtars viſible to the naked eye at any 


one time, in the upper hemiſphess, is not more than a 
thouſand. A thouſand more are ſuppoſed to be viſible 


in the lower hemiſphere ; and by the help of a teleſ- 
cope, a thouſand more have been diſcovered; ſo that 
the whole number of ſtars are reckoned at gooo. 
They are diſtinguiſhed from the planets by their 
twinkling, 5 1 5 
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Oo the BART IB 13 
Jo conſider theſe ſtars as deſigned merely to deco- 
rate the ſky, and forma rich and beautiful canopy for 
this earth, would derogate from the wiſdom 'of the 
Creator, Aſtronomers therefore, with much reaſon, 
have conſidered the fixed ſtars as fo many ſuns, at- 
tended with a number of revolving planets, which 
they illuminate, warm and cheriſh, If this be true, 
there are as many ſyſtems as there are fixed ſtars. 
Theſe may alſo revolve round one common center, 
forming one immenſe ſyſtem of ſyſtems. All theſe - 
fyſtems, we may conceive, are filled with inhabitants 
ſuited to their reſpective climes ; and are ſo many the- 


. aters, on which the Great Creator and Governour of 


the Univerſe, diſplays his infinite 2 wiſdom and 
goodneſs. Such a view of the ſtarry heavens, muſt 
fill the mind of every beholder, with ſublime, magnifi- 
cent and glorious ideas of the Creator, | 
= F be EARTH. 
1 9 3 E Earth, though called a globe, is not perſectly 
2 ſuch ; its diameter from eaſt to weſt, being about 
go miles longer than that from north to ſouth. From 
its motion round its axis, which is performed once in 
a year, is derived the difference in the length of the 
days and nights, and the variety of the ſeaſons. The 
diameter of the path in which it moves, called its 
orbit, is 190,346,000 miles, and its circumference 
597,987,046 miles. Its hourly motion in its orbit is 
68,217 miles, which is 142 times greater than that of 
a cannon ball, which, moving about eight miles in a 
minute, would be 22 years and 228 days in going 
from this earth to the ſun. . S 
The earth is 25,038 miles in circumference, and by 
its rotation on its axis once in 24 hours from weſt to 
eaſt, cauſes a continual ſucceſſion of day and night, 
and an apparent motion of the heavenly bodies flom 
eaſt to weſt, By this motion on its axis thoſe who 
live on the equator are carried 1040 miles in an hour, 
and thoſe who live in other parts of the earth are car- 
ried a diſtance leſs in proportion to their diftance from 


© the equator, 
| B That 
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14 e tie EARTH. 


That the earth, or yon which we inhabit, is round, 
is evident: Firft, From the conſideration that this 


| ſhape is beſt adapted to motion. Secondly, From the 


appearance of its ſhadow in eclipſes of the moon, 


which is always bounded by a circular line. Therdly, 


From analogy ; all the other planets being globular, 
and Fourthly, from its having been circumnavigated 
ſeveral times.“ 38 | 
As many find it difficult to conceive how people 
can ſtand on the oppoſite ſide of the globe without 
falling off, their conception may be aſſiſted by 
Tf _ ſuppoſing 


Magellan ſailed from Seville in Spain, under the auſpices of 
Charles V. 10th of Auguſt, 1519; and having diſcovered the Ma- 
gellanic Streights in South America, he croſſed the Pacifick O- 
cean, and arrived at the Philippine iſlands, where he was poiſoned. 


His ſhip returned by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 8th Sep- 


tember, 1522, | | | 

Sir Francis Drake ſailed from Plymouth, 14th December, 1577 
entered the Pacifick Ocean, and ſteering round America, returned 
November 3d, 1580. He was a man of great generofity. The 
booty which he took, and even the wedges of gold given him in 


return for his preſents to Indian chiefs, he divided in juſt propor- 


tional ſhares with the common ſailors. 

Themas 2 ſailed from Plymouth with two ſmall ſhips the 
ift of Auguſt, 1586; paſſed through the Streights of Magellan; 
took many rich prizes along the coaſts of Chil: and Peru; an 
near California poſſeſſed himſelf of the St. Ann, an Acapulco ſhip, 


with a cargo of immenſe value. He completed the circumnaviga- 


tion of the globe the gth of September, 1588. 

Between the years 1598, and 1626, Oliver de Nort, of Utrecht, 
James Mabu, * e Spillenberger, a Fleming, William Schouten, 
4 "as and James the Hermit, ſucceſſively ſailed round the 

obe. 

2 Lord Anſon ſailed in September 1740; doubled Cape Horn in a 
dangerous ſeaſom; loſt moſt of his men by the ſcurvy, and with 
only one remaining ſhip, the Centurion, croſſed the great Pacifick 
Ocean, which is 10,000 miles over; took a Spaniſh galleon, on 
her paſſage from Acapulco to Manilla, and returned nome in 
June, 1744+ ; 

Byron, Bouganwille, a Frenchman, Wallis, and Carteret, ſucceſs 

fively circumnavigated the globe, between the years 1764 and 


aptain Cook in the ſhip Endeavour, ſailed from Plymouth the 
26th of Auguſt, 1768, and after a moſt ſatisfactory voyage, re- 
turned the 12th of June, 1771. He ſet out on a ſecond voyage, 
the 14th of February, 1776; made many important diſcoveries, 
and was killed on the iſland of Owhyhee by the natives, the 14th 
of February, 1348 His ſhips under the command of Capt. Clark, 
returned the 16th of October, 1780. 
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ARTIFICIAL GLOBE 3 


ſuppoſing all the various bodies on the earth's ſur- 
face were of iron, and a very large magnet were 
placed at the center, then all bodies being attract- 


ed towards the center by the magnet, they could 


not fall off, which way ſoever the earth ſhould turn. 
Now the attraction of gravitation operates on all bod- 
ies as that of magnetiſm does on iron only, | 


It is now ten o'clock in the morning, and we now 


think we are ſtanding upright on the upper part of the 
earth. We ſhall think the ſame at ten o'clock this 


evening, when the earth ſhall have turned half round, 


becauſe we ſhall then perceive no difference of poſ- 
ture. We ſhall then be exactly in the poſition of 
thoſe perſons who now ſtand on the oppoſite fide of 
the earth. Since they are as ſtrongly attracted to- 
wards the center of the earth as we are, they can be 
in no more danger of falling downward, than we are 


at preſent of falling upward. 


- ARTIFICIAL GLOBE. 


* 


; A N Artificial Globe is a round body, on which all 


parts of the earth and water are repreſented in 


their natural form and ſituation. | | 
Axis of the Earth.] The axis of the earth is an im- 


aginary line paſſing from north to ſouth through its 
center; the ends of it are called the poles. 


Circles. ] In order to determine the ſituation of places 


on the globe, we —_— it circumſcribed by ſeveral 


imaginary circles, of which is ſuppoſed to be di- 


vided into 360 equal parts, called degrees, each de- 
gree is divided into bo minutes, each minute into 60 


ſeconds, each ſecond into 60 thirds, &c. A circle 
whoſe plane, paſſing through the center of the globe, 
divides it into two equal parts, is called a great circſe. 
Of theſe there are fix : The equator, the meridian, 
the horizon, the ecliptick, and two colures. 


Circles dividing the globe into unequal parts, are 
called ſmall or leffer circles. Of theſe there are four: 


The two tropicks, and the two polar circles. 


Equator. 


* 
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Equator.) The Equator, or EquinoQtial, eneom- 
paſſes the earth, from ealt to weſt, and divides it into 
the northern and fouthern hemiſpheres. From this 
line latitude is counted towards each pole. | 


- Meridian.) This circle is repreſented on the globe 
by a braſs ring. It crefles the equator at right angles, 
paſſing through the poles of the earth, and the zenith 
and nadir, and divides the globe into the eaſtern and 
weſtern hemiſpheres. There is an indefinite number 
of meridians, for any two points or places on the globe 
which are not directly north or ſouth of each other, 
have different meridians, As the meridian paſſes from 
pole to pole, through the nadir, it is evident that when 
the ſun comes to this line it is noon, and from the 
word meridies, Or noon, it is called meridian, Geog- 
raphers aſſume a meridian for the firſt, from whence 
longitude is counted eaſt or welt. . 


Ihe meridian of London is uſed by the Engliſh, 
chat of Paris by the French, and that of Philadelphia 
by the Americans. £ 


Ecliptick.] The ecliptick is that circle in which the 
ſun appears to move round the earth once a year. It 
is named the ecliptick, becauſe no eclzp/e of the ſun or 
moon can happen, except when the moon is in or near 
the plane of this circle. It makes an angle with the 
equator of 23d, 30 m. and the points of their interſec- 
tion are called equinoctial points, becauſe when the 
ſun is in either of thoſe points, the days and nights are 
of equal length in all parts of the globe; viz. on the 
21ſt of March and on the 21ſt of September, the firſt 
of which is called the vernal, and the laſt the autumnat 
equinox. | | 2 

The ecliptick is divided into twelve figns, each con- 
taining 30 degrees. The figns are counted from weſt 
to eaſt, beginning at the vernal equinox. The follow- 
ing are the names and characters of the ſigns, and the 
months in which the ſun enters them, 


* 
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two circles drawn parallel to the e, ge at the diſt- 
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8 Scorpio The Scorpion 
9 Sagittarius The Archer | e 
10 Capricornus The Goat December 
11 Aquarius The Water Bearer Lana, | 
12 Piſces The Fiſhes % February 


Zodiach. | The 2odiack is comprehended between 


> 


Latin names of Engliſh names.  . Charae- Months in which the: 
the ſigns. | ters. fun enters them. 
1 Aries The Ram oo March 
2 Taurus The Bull 8 April 
g Gemini The Twins xx May 
4 Cancer The Crab 5 June 
5 Leo The Lion N July 
6 Virgo The Virgin m Auguft 
7 Libra The Scales > September 
m 
＋ 
Loy 


=o 


ance of eight degrees on each ſide of it. | | 
Horizon.) The horizon is repreſented by a broad 
wooden circle dividing the globe into upper and lower 
hemiſpheres. The fenfible horizon is that which 
bounds our proſpect; the rational horizon is a great 
circle, whole plane paſſes through the center of the 
earth, dividing it into upper and lower hemiſpheres. 
It is divided into four quarters,” and the four quarter- 
ing points, viz, eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, are called 
eardinal points. The poles of the horizon are the ze- 
nith and nadir; the former dire&ly over our heads, and 
the latter directly _ our feet. ; | 
Colures.] Theſe circles divide the globe into four 
equal parts. They both paſs through the north and 
fouth poles. One of them, called the equinoQial co- 
lure, paſfes through the equinoctial points Aries and 
Libra, and the other, called the ſolſtitial colure, paſfes 
through the ſolſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 
Tropicks.] The tropicks are two circles, parallel to 
the equator, at the diſtance of 23 d. go m. on each fide 
of it. The name is derived from the Greek word! 
Te&7W, to turn, becauſe when the ſun arrives at the 
northern tropick he turns to the ſouthward, and when 
ke arrives at the ſouthern tropick, he turns to the 
B 2 | northward, 
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northward, When the ſur is in the tropick of Capri- 
corn, which is on the 21ſt of December, we have the 
ſhorteſt day ; and when he is in the tropick of Cancer, 
- Which is on the 21ſt of June, we have the longeſt day. 
Polar Circles. } The two polar circles are deſcribed 
\round the globe at the diſtance of 2g d. go m. from 
each pole. The northern is called the Arctick circle, 
the ſouthern the Antarctick. | | | | 
Zones.) There are five zones. The torrid zone is 
limited by the two tropicks, and is the hotteſt; becauſe 
the ſun is always vertical to ſome part of it. The two 
temperate zones are limited by the tropicks and the 
polar circles; in theſe zones the air is.temperate. The 
two frigid zones extend from each polar circle to each 
pole, and in theſe zones the air is extremely cold, 
Climates. ]. By a number of other circles, drawn 
parallel to the equator, the globe is divided into cli- 
mates. A climate is a tract of the earth's ſurface com- 
prehended between the equator and a parallel of latitude, 
or between two parallels of latitude, of ſuch a. breadth 
that the length of the day on one fide of the tract be 
half an hour longer or ſhorter than on the other. 
There are 3o climates on each fide of the equator, in 
the firſt 24 of which the day increaſes by half hours, 
and in the other ſix, by months. "4 
Latitude.) The latitude of a place is its.diſtance 
from the equator. north or ſouth. The greateſt lati- 
tude is at the poles, which are go degrees diſtant from 
the equator, | | | 3q 
Longitude.) The longitude ofa place is the diſtance 2 
of its meridian from the meridian of ſome other place; 
and is meaiured on the equator either eaſt or weſt. 
A degree of longitude on the equator is bo geograph- 
ical miles, but the length of a degree of longitude di- 
miniſhes as we approach either pole. At the poles, 
longitude is nothing, or, the equator being ſuppoſed to 
roceed from its preſent ſituation to the poles, will 
gradually contract till it becomes a mathematical point, 
In the latitude of Savannah, a degree of longitude is 
about 32 geographical miles; in Philadelphia, about 
46 ; and in Boſton, about 4g. | The 


—- 
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- The 3 The atmoſ phe re, or air which fur? 
rounds the globe, is about 45 miles in height, It is the 
medium of found ; by refracting the rays of light, ob- 
jects are rendered viſible, which, without this medium, | 
could not be feen. OT Ot JEN 
Winds.) _ Wind is air put in motion, and it is called 
a breeze, a gale, or a ſtorm, aceording to the rapidity 
of its motion. The trade winds, in the A and 
Pacifick oceans, blow conſtantly from north eaſt and 
fouth eaſt towards the equator, from about gg degrees 
of latitude north and ſouth. 5 | 
Tides.) The ebbing and flowing of the ſea, is cauß- 
ed by the attraction of the fun and moon, but chiefly 
by that of the latter; the power of the moon in this 
caſe, being to that of the ſun, as 3 to 1. The moon in 
one revolution round the earth, produces two tides, 
and their motion follows the apparent motion of the 
moon, viz. from eaſt to weſt. | : N 
Clouds. Clouds are collections of vapours, exhal- 
ed from the earth by the attraction of the ſun or other 
cauſes. : | | | 
Eclipſes.] An eclipſe is a total or partial privation 
of the light of the ſun or moon. hen the moon: 
paſſes between the earth and the ſun, the latter is e- 
. clipſed, and when the earth paſſes between the moon. 
and ſun, the former is eclipſed. | 


GEOGRAPHY. 


* 


| EOGRAPHY is a Gena e deſcribing the ſurface 
of the earth as divided into land and water. 
| Geography is either univerſal, as it relates to the 
25 in general; or particular, as it relates to any ſin- 
e part. 
he globe of the earth is made up of land and water, 
and is 1 called terraqueous. About one fourth 


- of the ſurface of the globe is land; the other three 
_ Jourths are water, 


The common diviſions of the land and water are as follows + 


The diviſions of land are, 


I. Into Continents. | A 
continent is a large tract of 
land, comprehending ſev- 


eral countries and king- 
doms. 


0 Theſe countries, 
&c. are contiguous to each 
other, and are not entirely 


feparated by water. There 


are but two continents, 
the eaſtern and weſtern. 
'The eaſtern continent 1s 
divided into Europe, Aſia 
and Africa; the weſtern 


into North and Scuth A- 


merica. 


| II. Iſlands.) An ifland 
3s a tract of land entirely 
ſurrounded 


The diviſions of water are, 


I. Into Oceans.] An o- 
cean is a vaſt collection of 
water, not entirely ſepa- 

rated by land, and divides 
one continent from the 
other. There are three 
great oceans. The Atlan- 
tick, lying between Ameri- 
ca and Europe, three thou- 
ſand miles wide. The 
Paciſch, lying between A- 


ſia and America, ten thou- 


ſand miles over. The In- 
dian Ocean, lying between 
Africa and the Eaſt Indies, 


three thouſand miles wide. 


II. Lakes.] A lake is a 


large collection of water in 
the 


** 


furrounded by water; as 
Rhode Iſland, Hiſpaniola, 

Great Britain, j reland, 
= New Zealand, Borneo, 
Japan, & | 


: III. Peninſulas.] A pe- 
== ninſula is 00 40 ind 
or a tract of land ſurround- 
ed by water, excepting at 
one narrow neck; as Boſ- 

ton, the Morea, Crim Tar- 


IV. Ifhmuſes.] An 


of land joiniug a peninſula 
to the main land ; as the 
iſthmus of Darien, which 
| joins North and South A- 
. merica; and the iſthmus of 


 & Seuz, which unites Aſia 
| with the Indian Ocean. 


and Africa, 


V. Promonlories.] A 


promontory is a mountain 
or hill extending into the 
fea, the extremity of which 


is called a cape, A point 


of flat land projecting far 
into the ſea is likewife 
called a cape; as Cape 
Ann, Cape Cod, Cape 
Hatteras. . 


VI. 


iſthmus is a narrow neck 
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the heart of a country ſur- 
rounded by land. Moſt 
of them, however, have a 
river iſſuing from them, 
which falls into the ocean 
as Lake Ontario, Lake E- 
rie, &c. A fimall collec- 
tion of water, ſurrounded 
as above, is called a pond. 
III. Seas.) A ſea or 
gulf is a part of the ocean, + 
{ſurrounded by land ex- 
cepting a narrow _ paſs, 


called a ſtrait, by which it 


communicates with the o- 
cean; as the Mediterra- 


nean, Baltick and Red 


Seas; and the gulfs of 
Mexico, St, Lawrence and 
Venice. e 

IV. Straits.] A ſtrait is 
a narrow paſlage out of 
one ſea into another; as 
the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
joining the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantick ; the 
Straits of Babelmandel, 
which unite the Red Sea 


Wa no", A bay is a 
part of the ſea running up 
into the main land, com- 
monly between two capes; 
as Maſſachuſetts Bay, be- 
tween Cape Ann and Cape 
Cod; Delaware Bay, be- 
tween Cape May and Cape 
Henlopen ; Chefapeek 
Bay, betweenCape Charles 
and Cape Henry, 


* . 
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VI. Mountains, Hills, VI. Rivers.) A river is 
&c. need no deſcription. a conſiderable ſtream of 
| . ; water, iſſuing from one or 

more ſprings, and gliding 
into the fea. A ſmall 

ſtream is called a rivulet 
or brook. 

Maßs.] A map is a plain figure repreſenting the 
4 55 the th, or part of it, tbe - the 
laws of perſpective. On the map of any tract of 
country, are delineated its mountains, rivers, lakes, 
towns, &c. in their proper magnitudes and ſituations. 
The top of a map is always north, the bottom ſouth, 
the right fide eaſt, ang the left fide weſt. From the 
top to the bottom are dran meridians, or lines of lon- 


_ gitude; and from fide to fide the parallels of latitude. 


' DISCOVERY of AMERICA. 


1 is believed by many, and not without ſome reaſon, 
1 that America was known to the ancients, Of this, 
however, hiſtory affords no certain evidence. What- 
ever diſcoveries may have been made in this weſtern _ 
world, by Madoc Gwinneth, the Carthaginians and 
others, are loſt to mankind. The eaſtern continent 
was the only theater of hiſtory from the creation of 
the world to the year of our Lord +492. i 
— CunisToPHER ColvtmBUs, a native of Genoa, has 
deſervedly the honour of having firſt diſcovered A- 
merica. From a long and dofe application to the 
ſtudy of geography and navigation, to which his 905 
nius was naturally inclined, Columbus had obtained a 
knowledge of the true figure of the earth, much ſupe- 
riour to the general notions of the age in which he 
lived. In chr 2. the terraqueous globe might be 
Properly balanced, and the lands and ſeas proportion- 
ed to each other, he was led to conceive that another 
continent was neceſſary. Other reaſons induced him 
to believe that this continent was connected with the 


Ea Indies. | 


% 


* 
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As early as the year 1474, he communicated his 
ingenious theory to Paul, a phyſician of Florence, 
eminent for his knowledge of coſmography. He 
warmly. approved it, ſuggeſted ſeveral facts in con- 
firmation of it, and encouraged Columbus in an un- 
_ dertaking fo laudable, and which promiſed ſo much 
benefit to the world. 25 Cary 
- Having fully ſatisfied himſelf with reſpect to the 
truth of his ſyſtem, he became impatient to reduce it 
to practice. The firſt ſtep towards this, was to ſecure 
the 123 of ſome of the European powers. Ac- 
cordingly he laid his ſcheme before the ſenate of Ge- 
noa, making his native country the firſt tender of his 
ſervices. They reje&ed his propoſal, as the dream of 
a chimerical projettor. He next applied to John II. 
king of Portugal, a monarch of an 1 genius, 
and no incompetent judge of naval affairs. The king 
liſtened to him in the moſt gracious manner, and re- 
ferred the conſideration of his plan to a number of 
eminent coſmographers, whom he was accuſtomed to 
conſult in matters of this kind. Theſe men, from 
mean and intereſted views, ſtarted innumerable ob- 
jections, and aſked many captious queſtions, on pur- 

oſe to betray Columbus into a full explanation of his 

ſtem. Having done this, they adviſed the king to 
e a veſſel, ſecretly, in order to attempt the pro- 
E ed diſcovery, by following exactly the courſe which 
olumbus had pointed out. John, forgetting on this 
occaſion the ſentiments becoming a monarch, meanly 
we their perfidious counſel, 
pon diſcovering this diſhonourable tranſaction, 
Columbus, with an indignation natural to a noble and 
ingenuous mind, quitted the kingdom, and landed in 
Spain in 1484. 1 | . 
Here he preſented his ſcheme, in perſon, to Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, who at that time governed the united 
kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. Gf ws injudiciouſ- 
ly ſubmitted it to the examination of unſkilful judges, 
who, ignorant of the principles on which Columbus 
founded his theory, rejected it as abſurd, upon the 
credit of a maxim under which the unenterpriſing, in 
| | every 


\ 
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every age, ſhelter themſelves, „That it is preſufnp- 
& tuous in any perſon, to ſuppoſe that he | wn poſs. 
es ſeſſes knowledge, ſuperiour to all the reſt of man- 
& kind united.” They maintained, likewiſe, that if 
there were really any ſuch countries as Columbus pre- 
tended, they would not have remained ſo long con- 
cealed; nor would the wiſdom and ſagacity of former 
ages have left the glory of this diſcovery to an obſcure 
Genoeſe pilot, 3 
Meanwhile, Columbus, who had experienced the 
uncertain iſſue of applications to kings, had taken the 
precaution of ſending into England his brother Bar- 
tholomew, to whom he had fully communicated his 
ideas, to negociate the matter with Henry VII. On 
his voyage to England, he fell into the hands of pi- 
rates, who ſtripped him of every thing, and detained 
him a priſoner ſeveral years, At length he made his 
eſcape, and arrived at London in extreme indigence, 
where he employed himſelf ſome time in ſelling maps. 
With his roo he purchaſed a decent dreſs; and in 
> 1 ented to the king the propoſals Which his 
brother had entruſted to his management. Notwith- 
ſtanding Henry's exceſſive caution and parſimony, he 
received the propoſals of Columbus with more ap- 
probation than any monarch to whom they had been 
preſented. 3 5 
Alter ſeveral unſucceſsful applications to other Eu- 
ropean powers of leſs note, he was induced, by the in- 
treaty and interpoſition of Perzez, a man of conſidera- 
ble learning, and of ſome credit with queen Iſabella, 
to apply again to the court of Spain. This applica- 
tion, after much warm debate and ſeveral mortifying 
repulſes, proved ſucceſsful ; not, however, without 
the moſt vigorous and perſevering exertions of Quin- 
tanilla and Santangel, two vigilant and diſcerning 
patrons of Columbus, whoſe meritorious zeal in pro- 
moting this grand deſign, entitles their names to an 
honourable place in hiſtory,” It was, however, to 
queen Iſabella, the munificent patroneſs of his noble 
and generous deſigns, that Columbus ultimately owed 
his ſucceſs. Dp DR 


Having 
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- Having thus obtained the aſſiſtance of the court, a 
f Iquadron of three {mall veſſels was fitted out, victualled 


or twelve months, and furniſhed with ninety men. 
The whole expenſe did not exceed £4000, Of this 


- 


ſquadron Columbus was appointed admiral. 


preſence of a crowd of ſpectators, who united their 


applications to Heaven for his ſucceſs, He Reered 


directly for the Canary Iflands, where he arrived and 


reſitted, as well as he could, his crazy and ill appoint- 
ed fleet. Hence he failed; September 6th, a cue weſt- 


,” "3. 


etn-courle into an unknown ocean. 


Columbus now dead A thoulmd.anfordſeen has. -* 
| ſhips to encounter, which demanded; afl his judgment, 


fortitude and addreſs to ſurmount. Beſides the diffi- 


_ Culties, unavoidable from the nature of his undertak- 


ing, he had to ſtruggle with thoſe which aroſe from 


the ignorance and timidity of the yu tle under his 
Command. On the 14th of September 
| 4ſhed to find that the magnetick needle in their com- 


Was altons 


paſs, did not point exactly to the polar ſtar, but varied 


toward the weſt ; and as they proceeded, this variation 
increaſed, This new phenomenon filled the com- 


panions of, Columbus with terrour. Nature itſelf 


| ſeemed to have ſuſtained a change; and the only guide 
they had left, to 215 them to a; ſafe retreat from 
t 


an unbounded an 


them. Cclumbus, with no leſs quickneſs than inge- 
nuity, aſſigned a reaſon for this appearance, which, 
though it did not fatisfy himſelf, ſeemed ſo plauſible 


to them, that it diſpelled their fears, or fflenced their 


murmurs. | _— . 
The ſailors, always diſcontented, and alarmed at 
their diſtance from land, ſeveral times mutinied,; 


threatened-once to throw their admiral overboard, and 


repeatedly inſiſted on his returning. Columbus, on 
theſe trying occafiong.;difplayed all that cool delibe- 
ration, prudence, ſoothing: addreſs and firmneſs, which 


were neceffary for a perſon” engaged in a diſcovery, 


the moſt intereſting to the world bf any ever under. 


taken by mam e 2% 08 


Ss - © 


rackleſs ocean, was about to fail 


| 
| 
| 
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It was on the 11th of October, 1492, at ten o'clock. 
in the evening, that Columbus, from the forecaſtle, def- 
cried alight. At to o' clock next morning, Roderick 


quickly communicated to the other ſnips. The morn- 
ing light confirmed the report; and the ſeveral crews 
immediately began Te Deum, as a bymn of thankſgiv- 
ing to God. and mingled their praiſes with tears of 
joy, and tranſports of congratulation, Columbus, 
richly dreſſed, with a drawn {word in his hand, was 
the firſt European who ſet foot in the New. World 
which he had diſcovered. The 1fland on which he 
thus firſt landed, he called St. Salvador. It is one of 
that large cluſter of Iflands known by the name of 
the Lucaya or Bahama Iftes, He afterwards touched 


at ſeveral of the iſlands in the ſame cluſter, enquiring 


every where for gold, which he thought was the only 
object of commerce worth his attention. In ſteering 
ſouthward he diſcovered the iſlands of Cuba and Hi 
paniola, abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, and in» 
habited by a humane and hoſpitable people. | 
On his return he was overtaken with a ſtorm, which 
had nearly proved fatal to his ſhips and their crews. 
At a crifis when all was given up for loſt, Columbus 
had preſence of mind enough to retire into his cabin, 
and to write upon parchment a fhort account of his 
voyage. This he wrapped in an oiled cloth, which he 
incloled in a cake of wax, put it into a tight caſk, and 
threw it into the ſea, in hopes that ſome na ac- 
cident might preſerve a depoſit of ſo much importance 
to the world. He arrived at Palos in Spain, whence 
he had ſailed the year before, on the 15th of March, 
2493. He was welcomed with all the acclamations 
which the populace are ever ready to beſtow on great 
and glorious characters; and the court received him 
with marks of the greateſt reſpec.. W 
In September of this year, (149g) Columbus failed 
upon his ſecond voyage to America; during the per- 
formance of which, he diſcovered the iſlands of 
Dominica, Marigalante, Gaudaloupe, Montſerrat, An- 
tigua, Porto Rico and Jamaica; and returned to Spain 
1496. > | In 
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In 1498 he failed a third time for America; and 
on the 1ſt of Auguſt diſcovered the ConTiNEnTs; 
He then coaſted along weſtward, making other diſ- 
coveries for 200 leagues, to Cape Vela, from which 
he croſſed over to Hiſpaniola, where he was ſeized by 
a new Spaniſh Governour, and ſent home in chains. 

In 10a Columbus made his fourth voyage to Hiſ- 

iola; thence. he went over to the Continents 
iſcovered the bay of Honduras; thence. failed along 
che main ſhore eaſterly 200 leagues, to Cape Gracias 
a Dios, Veragua, Porto Bello and the Gulf of Darien. 

The jealous and avaricious Spaniards, not imme- 
diately receiving thoſe golden adva which they 
had promiſed, and1oſt to the feelings of humanity and 

ratitude, fuffered their eſteem and admiration of Co- 

mbus to degenerate into ignoble envy. . 
The latter part of his life was made wretched by the 
eruel perſecutions of his enemies. Queen Iſabella, 
his friend and patroneſs, was no longer alive to afford 
him relief. He ſought redreſs from Ferdinand, but in 
vain, Diſguſted with the ingratitude of a monarch, 
whom he had ſerved. with ſo much fidelity and ſuc- 
ceſs, exhauſted! with hardſhips, and broken with the 
infirmities which theſe brought upon him, Columbus 
ended his active and ufeful life at Valladolid, on the 
20th of May, 1506, in the goth year of his age, He 
died with a compoſure of mind ſuited to the magna- 
nimity which diſtinguiſhed his character, and with 
fentiments of piety becoming that ſupreme reſpect for 
religion which he manifeſted in every occurrence of 
his life. He was grave though courteous in his de- 
portment, cireumſpect in his words and actions, irre- 
proachable im his morals, and hpi in all the du- 
ties of his religion. The court of Spain were ſo juſt 
to his memory, notwithſtanding their ingratitude to- 
wards him during his life, that they buried him mag» 
nificently in the Cathedral of Seville, and erected a 


: 


tomb over him with this inſcription, 
Corunnus has given a New Worry 
To che Kinopons of CastiLE and Leo, 

| Among 


_ redreſs, 
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Among other adventurers! to the New World in 
ſuit of Gold, was Americus Veſpucius, a Floren- 
- tine gentleman, whom Ferdinand had appointed to 
draw ſea charts, and to whom. he had given the title of 
chief pilot. This man accompanied Ojeda, an enter- 
prizing Spaniſh adventurer, to America; and having. 


with much art, and ſome degree of elegance, drawn 


up an amuſing hiſtory of his voyage, he publiſhed it 
to'the world, It circulated 22 and was read 


with admiration. In his narrative he had inſinuated 


that the glory of having firſt diſcovered the continent 
in the New World, belonged to him. This was in 
| wy believed, and the country began to be called after 


e name of its fuppoled firſt diſcoverer. The unac- 


countable caprice of mankind has perpetuated the er- 

rour ; ſo that now; by the n, conſent of all na- 
tions, this new quarter of the globe is called AuE RICA. 
The name of Americus has ſupplanted that of Colum- 
bus, and mankind are leſt to regret an act of injuſtice, 
which, OY e fanttioned by 1 "oy _ can nev- 
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of AMERICA. 


* HE Continent of Amer. 
Baur used Extent] * ica, of the diſcovery. of 


| whicha ſuccin@account as jult been given, extends 
from Cape Horn, the ſouthern extremity of the Conti- 
nent in latitude 36 d. ſouth, to the north pole; and, 
ſpreads between the goth degree eaſt, and the zooth 
egree weſt longituds from Philadelphia. It is near- 
ly ten thouſand miles in length from north to ſouth ; 
its mean breadth has. never been aſcertained. This 
extenſive continent lies between, the Pacifick Ocean 
on the weſt, and the Atlantick on the eaſt, It is ſaid 
to contain upwards of 14,000,000 ſquare miles. 
Climate, Soil and Productions. J In regard to each of 
theſe, America has all the varieties which the earth 
affords, It ſtretches through almoſt the whole width 
of che five E and feels the heat and coktof two 
| | fummers 
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tummers and two winters in every year. Moſt of 


the animal and vegetable productions which the eaſt- 
ern continent affords, are found here; and many that 
are peculiar to America. n 
EKRNivers.] This continent is watered by ſome of the 
largeſt rivers in the world. The principal of theſe, 


are Rio de la Plata, the Amazon and Oronoke in South 


America, The Miſſiſippi and St. Lawrence in North 
America, " Sy 

Gulfs.)] The Gulf or Bay of Mexzo, lying in the 
form of a baſon between North and South America, 
and opening to the eaſt, is conjectured by ſome, to 
have been formerly land; and that the conſtant at- 
trition of the waters of the Gulf Stream, has worn it 
to its preſent form. The water in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, is ſaid to be many yards higher, than on the weſt- 
ern ſide of the continent in the Pacifick Ocean. 
Gul 5 The Gulf Stream is a remarkable 
_ Eurrent in the 
the coaſt of Africa, in the climates where the trade 
winds blow weſterly, thence running acrols the At- 
lantick, and between the iflands of Cuba and South 
America into the Bay of Mexico, from which it finds: 
a paſſage between Cape Florida and the Bahama Iſ- 
lands, and runs north eaſterly along the American 
coaſt to Newfoundland; thence to the European 
coaſt, and along the coaſt ſoutherly till it meets the 
trade winds. It is about 75 miles from the ſhores of 
the ſouthern ſtates. The diſtance increaſes as you 
proceed northward, The width of the ſtream is 
about 40 or 50 miles, widening toward the north, and 
its common rapigity three miles an hour,—A north- 
eaſt wind narrows the ſtream, renders it more rapid, 


and drives it nearer. the coaſt ; northweſt and weſt 


winds have a contrary effett. | 
Mountains.] The Andes in South America, ſtretch 


along the Pacifick Ocean from the Iſthmus of Darien, * 


to the Straits of Magellan, 4300 miles, The height 
of Chimborazo, the moſt elevated point in this vaſt 
chain of mountains, is 20,280 feet; above gooo feet 
higher than any other mountain in the known world. 

9 8 | &$ _*+ . nn” 


cean, of a circular form, beginning on 
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North America, though an uneven country, has no 
remarkably high mountains. The moſt conſiderable, 
are thoſe known under the general name of the Alle- 
gany Mountains : Thele ſtretch along in many broken 
riqdges under different names, from Hudſon's River to 
Georgia. The Andes and the Allegany. Mountains are 
robably the ſame range, interrupted by the Gulf of. 
exico. It has been conjęctured that the Weſt India 
Hands were formerly united with each other, and. 
formed a part of the continent, connecting North and 
South America. Their preſent disjointed ſituation is. 
{uppoled to have been occaſioned by the trade winds.. 
It is well known that they. produce a. ſtrong and con- 
tinual current from eaſt. to weſt, which by beating. 
againſt the continent for a long. courſe of years, mult. 
roduce ſurprizing alterations, and may have produced 
uch an effect as has been ſuppoſed. 11 
Number 0 n t. has been ſuppoſed that 
there are 160 millions of inhabitants in America. It. 
is believed, however, that this account is exaggerated 
at leaſt one half. This number is compoſed of In- 
dians, Negroes, Mulattoes, and ſome of almoſt every: 
nation in Europe, beſides the Anglo Americans who 
inhabit the United States. Yes ; 
Aborigines], The. charaReriſtical features of the 
Indians of America are, a. very {mall forehead covered 
with hair from the extremities to the middle of the 
eyebrows. They have little black eyes, a thin noſe, 
mall and bending towards the upper lip. The coun- 
tenance broad; the features coarle ; the ears large 
and far from the face; their hair very black, lank 
and coarſe. 'i heir. limbs ſmall but weil turned; the 
body tall, ſtrait, of a copper colour, and well propor- 
tioned ; ſtrong and active, but not fitted for much 
labour. Their faces ſmooth and free from beard, 
owing to a cuſtom among them of pulling it out by 
the roots. Their countenances, at firſt view, appear 
mild and innocent, but upon a critical inſpection, they 
diſcover ſomething wild, diſtruſtful and fullen. They 
are dextrous with their bows and arrows; fond of 
adorning themſelves with ſtrings o? beads * ſhells 
SER Wenn e 
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about. their.necks, and plates in their ears and noſes. 
In ſummer they go almoſt naked; but in winter they 
cover. themſelves with the ſkins ef beaſts. oy in- 
hunting, which is their principal employment. They: 
many mags priure 3 the moſt fhock-. 
ing and cruel manner; generally ſcalp. them, and. 
ſometimes. broil and eat them. A great part of the: 
Aborigines of America are groſs idolaters, and wor- 
hip the ſun, moon and ſtars. It is the opinion of, 
many learned: men, ſupported. by ſeveral well eflab- 
liſhed facts, that the Indians of. America are the remains. 
of the ten tribes. of Iſrael, and. that they came to this 
continent in the manner hereafter mentioned. 
Society among. ſa vages. is extremely rude, The 
improvement of the talents, which nature has given 
them, is of courſe, proportionably ſmall. It is the ge- 
nius of a.ſavage to a from the impulſe of preſent. 
paſſion. They have neither foreſight nor diſpoſition. 
to form complicated arrangements with reſpect to 
their future conduct. This, however, is not to be: 
aſcribed to any defect in their, natural genius, but to 
their ſtate of ſociety, which affords few objects for ther 
diſplay either of their literary or political abilities. In 
all their warlike enterprizes they are led by-perſuaſion.. 
Their ſociety allows of no compulſion. hat civil - 
ized. nations enforce upon their. ſubjects by compul-. 
ſory meaſures, they. eller by their eloquence; hence 
the foundation of thoſe maiterly ſtrokes of oratory,. 
Which have been. exhibited at their treaties; ſome of 
which equal the moſt finiſhed pieces that have been 
produced. by. the moſt eminent ancient or modern 
Qrators.. 7 5 7 | dba 7 
Of their bravery and addreſs in War they have giv- 
en us multiplied proofs... No people in the world have: 
higher notions of military honour than the. Indians. 
The fortitude, the calmneſs, and even exultation 
which they manifeſt. while under the extremeſt tor- 
ture, is in part owing to their ſavagę inſenſihility, but 
more to their exalted ideas of military glory, and their 
rude notions of future. qt * which they believe 
they ſhall forfeit by the leaſt manifeſtation af fear, on 
: Ty uncaſineſs, 
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uneaſineſs, under their ſufferings. They are ſincere 
in their friendſhips, but bitter and determined in their 
reſentments, and often purſue their enemies ſeveral 
hundred miles through the woods, furmounting every 
difficulty, ia ordered to be revenged. In their pub- 
lick councils they obſerve the greateſt decorum. In 
the foremoſt rank fit the- old men, who are the coun- 
ſellors, then the warriours, and next the women and 
children. As they keep no records, it is the buſineſs of 
the women to notice every thing that paſſes, to imprint 
it on theif memories, and tell it to their children. 
They are, in ſhort, the records of the council; and 
with ſurpriſing exactneſs, preſerve the ſtipulations of 
treaties entered into a hundred years back. Their 
kindneſs and hofpitality is ſcarcely equalled by any 
civilized nation. Their politeneſs in converſation is 
even carried to excels, ſince it does not allow them to 
.contradi& any thing that is aſſerted in their preſence. 
In ſhort there appears to be much truth m Dr. Frank- 
lin's obſervation, « We call them favages, becauſe 
their manners differ from ours, which we think the 
perfection of civility ; they think the ſame of theirs.” 
The firft peopling of America.] It has long been a 
queſtion among the curious, how America was firſt 
peopled. Various have been the theories and ſpecu- 
* of ingenious men upon this ſubject. Dr. Rob- 
ertſon“ has recapitulated and canvaſſed the moſt prob- 
able of theſe theories, and the reſult is, | | 
I. That America was not peopled by any nation 
from the ancient continenty which had made any con- 
fiderable progreſs in civilization; becauſe when A- 
merica was fir{t diſcovered, its inhabitants were un- 
acquainted with the neceſſary arts of life, which are 
the firſt effays of the human mind toward improve- 
ment; and if they had ever been acquainted with 
them, for inſtance, with the plough, the loom, and the 
forge, their utility would have been fo great and ob- 
vious, that it is impoſſible they ſhould have been loſt. 
Therefore the anceſtors of the firſt ſettlers in America 
were uncivilized and unacquainted with the neceſſary 
any ores 7 oo J ans” 
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II. America could not have been peopled by any: 
colony from the more ſouthern nations of the ancient 
continent; becauſe none of the rude tribes' of theſe 
parts poſſeſſed enterprize, ingenuity, or power ſuffi- 
cient to undertake ſuch a diſtant voyage; but more eſ- 
pecially, becauſe that in all America there is not an 
animal, tame or wild, which properly belongs to the 
warm or temperate countries of the eaſtern continent. 
The firſt care of the Spaniards, when they ſettled in 
America, was to Rock it with all the domeſtick ani- 
mals of Europe. The firſt ſettlers of Virginia and 
New England, brought over with them, horſes, cat- 
tle, ſheep, &c. Hence it is obvious that the people 
who firſt ſettled in America, did not originate from 
thoſe countries Where theſe animals abound, other- 
wiſe, having been accuſtomed to their aid, they would 
have ſuppoſed them neceſſary to the improvement, 
and even ſupport of civil ſocieteti x. 
III. Since the animals in the northern regions of 
America correſpond with thoſe found in Europe in- 
the ſame latitudes, while thoſe in the tropical regions, 
are indigenous, and widely different from thoſe which 
inhabit the correſponding regions on the eaſtern eon 
tinent, it is more than probable that all the original 
American animals were of thoſe kinds which inhabit 
northern regions only, and that the two continents, 
towards the northern extremity, are ſo nearly united 
as that theſe animals might paſs from one to the other 

IV. It having been eſtabliſhed At a doubt, 
by the difcoveries of Capt. Cook, in his laſt voyage 
that at Kam ſtat la, in about latitude 66 north, the con. 
tinents of Aſia and America are feparated by a ſtrait 
only 18 miles wide, and that the inhabitants on each 
continent are ſimilar, and frequently paſs and repaſs 
in canoes from one conti nent to the other; from theſes 
and other circumſtances it is rendered highly probable 
that Ameriea was firſt peopled from the northeaſt 
parts of Alia. But ſince the Eſquimaux Indians are 
manifeſtly a ſeparate-ipecies of men, diſtinct from all 
the nations of the American Continent, in language, 
in dilſpoſition, and in habits of life; and in all theſa 
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reſpetcts bear a near reſemblance to the northern Eu- 
Fopeans, it is believed that the Eſquimaux Indians 
emigrated from the north weſt parts of Europe. Sev- 
eral circumſtances confirm this belief. As early as 
the ninth century, the Norwegians diſcovered Green- 
land, and planted colonies theres The communica- 
tion with that country, after long interruption, was 
renewed in the laſt century, Some — — and 
Moravian miſſionaries, prompted by zeal for propa- 
gating the Chriſtian faith, have ventured to ſeitle in 
this . region. From them we learn, that the 
rorthweſt coaſt of Greenland is ſeparated from A- 
merica, but by a very narrow ſtrait, if ſeparated at all; 
and that the Eſquimaux of America perfectly reſem- 
ble the Greenlanders in their aſpect, dreſs, mode of 
Eving, and probably language. po theſe decifive” 
_ acts, not only the confanguinity of the Eſquĩmaux 
-and Greenlanders is eſtablifhed, but the poſſibility of 
zeopling America from the northweſt parts of Eu- 


2 On the ee rational to eonclude, 
that the progenitors of all the American nations, from 


Cape Horn to the ſouthern limits of Labrador, from 
the fimilarity of their aſpect, colour, &c. migrated from 
the northeaft parts of Aſia; and that the nations that 
inhabit Labrador, Eſquimaux, and the parts adjacent, 
from their unlikenefs to the reſt of the American na- 
tions, and their reſemblance to the northern Europe- 
aus, came over from the northweſt parts of Europe. 
ASunmary Accouvxr of the progreſſive Sxr- 
- ... . TLEMENT of NORTH AMERICA, 

\ TORTH AMERICA was diſcovered in the reign 
of Henry VII. a period when the Arts and Sci- 
ences had made very conſiderable progreſs in Europe. 
Many of the firſt adventurers were men of genius 
and learning, and were careful to preferve authentick 
records of ſuch of their edings as would be in- 
tereſting to poſterity. [Theſe records afford ample 
documents for American hiſtorians. + Perhaps no peo- 
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And progreſs with ſo much preciſion, as the inhabitants 


of North America ; 


particularly that part of them 


who inhabit the territory of the United States. ; 
The order in which the {ſettlements were made is a8 


follows : ; 

"og ; 1608 
irginia, June 10, 1609 

Newfoundland, June, 1610 


New York, * $4 
New lere, ] about 1614 
Plymouth, 3620 
New Hampſhire, 2623 
— BR a5 | 
Maſſachuſetts Bay, 1628 
Maryland, 16g 
Connecticut, 163 5 
Rhode Iſland, | 1635 
New Jerſey, 1664 
Pennſylvania, 1682 
North Carolina, about 17 28 


| By om. 
By the French. 
By Lord De La War. 
By Governous John Guy, 


By the Dutch. 


Buy part of Mr. Robinſon's 


congregation. 
By a {mall Engliſh colony 
near the mouth of Pif. 

cataqua river. 


By the Swedes and Fins, 
By Capt. John Endicot 


and company. 

By Lord Baltimore, with 
a colony of Roman 
Cathalick s. 

By Mr. Fenwick, at Say- 
brook, near the mouth 
of Connecticut river. 

By Mr. Roger Williams 
and his perſecuted breth- 


ren. 


Granted to the Duke of 


Vork by Charles II. and 
made a diſtinct govern- 
ment, and ſettled ſome 
time before this by the 

_ Engliſh. 
By Governour Sayle. 
By William Penn, with a 
colony of Quakers, _ 
Erected into a ſeparate 
overnment, ſettled bes 
Fore by the Engliſh. 
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Weſt, by the river Miſſiſippi; South, by Eaſt 
| a Weit Florida; Southeaſt and Eaft, by. the At- 
-lantick- Ocean and Nova Scotia, from which) it s.ſeps- 
8 rated by the river St. 1 
The territory of the United States contains about 


a millignof ks mile 5 in which are | 
- 640,000,000 of acres, 


1 14s 17 23 for Rees \ $% r 


* 


gelen in : theUnited States 589,000,000 . 


Of this extenſive tract, two hundred and twenty 
millions of, acres have been transferred to the federal 
8 by ſeveral of the original ſtates, and 

Pledged as a fund for ſinking the continental debt. 

Lakes and Rivers.] It may in truth be ſaid, that no 
part of the world is fo well watered with ſprings, riv- 
ulets, rivers, and lakes, as the territory of the Patel 
States. By means of theſe 4 ſtreams and col- 


O NDE D North, by. Canada. and the Lakes; 


| letions of water, the whole country is checkered into 


iſlands and peninſulas. The 8 States, and indeed 
all parts of North America, ſeem to have been formed 
by nature for the moſt intimate union. For two hun- 
dred thouſand guineas, North America might be con- 
verted into a cluſter of large and fertile iſlands, com- 
1 munzcating with each. other with eaſe and little ex- 
TY; 2 and in be ge. inſtances iet the * 
dr d hger of the ca. 
Mal, ne nothing in other eile of the globe, which 
2 chain of lakes in this part of 
the e They may properly be termed inland ſeas 


of freſh water; ; and even t oſe of the ſecond or third 
claſs 
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claſs in magnitude; are of larger cĩreuit than the great 
elt lake in the eaſtern continent 
The principal lakes in the United States, are the 
Lake of the Woods, in the northweſt corner of the 
United States, 70 miles long and 400 wide. As you © 
travel eaſt you come next to Long Lake, 100 mites 
long and about 18 or 20 wide.—TFhence you pals 
through ſeveral ſmall lakes into Lake Sußeriour, the 
largeſt lake in the world; being 1600 miles in cir- 
cumference. There are two large iſlands in this lake, 
each of Which has land enough, if ſuitable for tillage, 
to form a conſiderable province. The Indians ſup- 
poſe the Great Spirit reſices in theſe iſlands. This 
Jake abounds with ffn. Storms affect it as much as 
chey do the Atlantick Ocean: The waves run as 

high z andi the navigation is as dangerous. It dif- 
charges its waters from the ſoutheaſt; corner, through 
the {traits of St. Marie into Late Huron, which is 
next in magnitude to Lake Superiour, being about 
1000 miles in circumference. This lake, at its north 
eaſt corner, communicates with Late Michigan, which 
is 900 miles in circumference, by the ſtraits of Mikkil- 
limakkinak. Lale St. Clarre:lies about half way be- 
tween Lake Huron and Lake Erie, and is about 90 
miles in circumference. It communicates with A4 
Erie, by the river Detroit. Lake Erie is nearly goo 
miles long, from eaſt to weſt, and about 40 in the 
broadeſt part. The iſlands and ſhores of this lake are 
greatly infeſted with ſnakes, many of which are of the 
venomous kind. This lake, at its northeaſt end, com- 
municates with Lake Ontarie, by the river Niagara, 
$0 miles long. In this river are | thoſe remarkable 
falls which are reckoned one of the greateſt natural 


curioſities in the world. The waters which ſupply 
the river Niagara riſe near two thouſand miles to the 
northweſt, and paſſing through the lakes Superiour, 
Michigan, Huron and Erie, receiving in their courls, 
conſtant accumulations, at length, with aſtoniſhing 
e ruſh down a ſtupendous precipice of one 
undred and forty fect perpendicular; and in a ſtrong 
rapid, that extends to the diſtance of eight 23 
3 ; | miles 
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miles below: fall near as much more; the river then 
loſes itſelf in Lake Ontario. The Hoiſe of theſe falls, 
(callet the Niagara Falls hg as clear day and fair wind, 

may be heard between and fifty miles. When 
the water ſtrikes the "aka bounds to a great height 
in the air, occalioning-a"thiek' cloud of * x. rs, ori 
eue fun; when he eaves e 2 beautiful bun- 
Dee 5 Tos 10-4 ene 

Tate Ontario is of an oval: form. about — miles in 

Hobaniferohes; * It diſcharges its waters by the river 
| Iroquois, which; at Montreal, takes the name of Sti 

Lawrence river, and paſſing by Quebeck; falls into 

me Gulf of St. Lawrence. Lale Champlain forms a 

art of the boundary between New Yorks and Ver- 

mont, ans about 80 miles long, and 14 broad. Lake 

- George lies ſouth of lake A en is about 39 
Alles long, and narrow. 

The principal river in me United States in the 
Miß ppi, which forms the weſtern boundary of the 
Unitec States. It receives the waters of the Ohio and 
Illinois and their numerous branches, from the eaſt ; 
and the Miſſouri and other large rivers from the weft, 
Theſe:mighty ſtreams united, are borne down, - with 
increaſing n rough vaſt foreſts and meadows, 
into the Gulf of Mexico. This-river'is . Fetz to 
de about gooo miles long, and is navi to the 

Falls of St. Anthony, in lat. 44 d. go m. Adele falls 
are 30 feet perpdicular height. The whole river, 
which is mote than 250 yards wide, falls the above 
di ſtance and ne a- moſt pleafing cataract. This 
Liver reſembles the Nile, in that it annually — 

and leaves a rich ſlime on its banks ; and in the num- 
ber of its mouths; opening in a lea that may be com- 
pared to the ee = 1% Gh44 

The Indians Tay that four of the largeſt. tivers- in 
North America, vin. St. Lawrence, Miſfiſippi, Bour- 
bon, Oregon, or the river of the weſt, have their 
ſources within about 30 miles of each other.” Tf this 
be fa, it proves that the lands at the heads of theſe 
ive rb are the higheſt in North America. Alt theſe 
rivers * giffcrert) coutles and empty into different 
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oceans, at the diſtance of more than 2000 miles from 
their ſources, For in their paſſage from this ſpot to 
the Gulf of St. . Hudſon's bay, 
north; to the bay of Annican, weſt, where the river 
Oregon is ſuppoſed to empty; and to the Gulf of Mex - 
ico, ſouth, each of them traverſes upwards of 2000 
miles. e d Th ?: TOA 
Phe Onio is the moſt beautiful river on eartil. Its 
gentle current is unbroken by rocks or rapids, except 
in one place. It is a mile wide at its entrance into 
the Miſſiſippi; and a quarter. of a mile at Fort Pitt, 
which is 1188 miles from its mouth. At Fort Pitt 
the Ohio loſes its name, and branches into the Monon- 
. -gahela and Allegany rivers. The Monongahela, 
12 or -15, miles. from its mouth, receives Yohogany- 
river. 545, , e e 
The country watered by the Miſſiſippi and its eaſt- 
ern branches, conſtitutes fi ve eighths of the United 
States; two of which 4 are occupied by the Ohio and 
its branches; the reſiduary ſtreams which run into the 
Gulph of Mexico, the Atlantick, and the St. Lawrence, 
water the remaining three eighths. The other conſi- : 
derable rivers in the United States will be-mention-- 
ed in their proper places. | 
Bays.] The coafbof the United States is indented : 
with numerous bays,” ſome of which are equal in ſize: 
to any in the known world. Beginning at the north- 
eaſterly part of the continent, and proceeding ſouth- 
weſterly, you firſt find the bay or gulf of St. Lawrence, 
. which receives the waters of the river of the ſame 
name. Next is Chebukto Bay, in Nova Scotia, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the loſs of a French fleet in a former war 
between France and Great Britain. The Bay of Fun- 
dy, between Nova Scotia and New England, is re- 
markable for its tides, which riſe to the height of fifty 5 
or fixty feet, and flow ſo rapidly as to overtake am- 
mals which feed upon the — Penobſcot, Broad 
and Caſco Bays, he along the coaſt of the Province + 
of Main. Maſſachuſetts Bay ſpreads eaſtward of Bol- - 
ton, and is comprehended between Cape Ann on the 
north, and Cape Cod on the ſouth. Paſſing by Nar- 
55 D 2 | : raganſet 
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Taganiet and ather bays in the ſtate of Rhode Hand, 
you enter Long Iſland ſound, between Montauk point 
and the Main. This Sqund, is a kind of inland ſea, 
from three to venty ſive miles broad; and about one 
hundred and forty miles long, extending the whole 
| Jength of the iſtand, aul dividing it from Connecticut. 
It communicates with the ocean at both ends of Long 
Island, and affords a very ſafe and convenient inland 
/ y nn 42 gn | 
The celebrated ſt fait, called Hell Gate, is hear the 
.welt end of this ſound, about eight miles eaſtward of 
New York city, and is remarkable for its whinlpools,. 
which make a tremendous roaring at certain times of 
tide. Theſe Whirlpools are occaſioned by the natrow- 
nefs and crookedneſs of the paſs, and a bed of rocks 
which extend quite acroſs it. TILE 
Dalau are Bay is ſixty miles long, from the Cape to 
he entrance of the river Delaware at Bombay hook; 
and ſo wide in ſame parts, as that a ſhip, or the mid- 
dle of it, cannot be ſeen from tlie land. It opens into 
the Atlantick notthweſt and ſoutheaſt, between Cape 
Henlepen en che right, and Cape May on the leſt. 
The Cheſapeek is one of theJargeſt hays in the known 
world. Its entraner is between Cape Charles and 
Cape Henry in Virginia, twelve miles wide, and it 
extends two hundred and ſeventy miles te the north- 
Ward, dividing Vixginia and Maryland. It is from 
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ds nine fathoms deep; affording many commodious 


Harbours, and a-ſafe and eaſy navigation. It receives 
the waters of the Suſqucharmah, Patomak, Rappa- 
harmok, York and James rivers, which are all large 
and navigable. e STOUT 23339 5 

Tutte ef the Caimtry;] The tract of country belong - 
ing to the United States, is happily varirgated with 


plains and mountains, hilts and vallies. Some parts 
are rocky, particülanly New England, te north parts 
of New York and New Jeriey, and a broad ſpace, in- 
-chading the ſeverai ridges of the long range of moun- 
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1 PELLPY North Carolina, and part of Georgia, 
ee the waters Which flow into the Atlantick, 
from thoſe hich fall into the Miſſiſippi. In tbe parts 
eat af the Allegany mountains im the ſouthern ates, 
rhe country for ſeveral hundred miles indength; and 
ſixty or ſoventy, and ſometimes more, in uadih; * 
| level and entirely free of {tone. 1 
Mountains.] In all parts of the world, 110 pattion- 
larly on this weſtern:continent, it is obſervable, that as 
you depart from the ocean, or from à river, the land 
gradually riſes; and the height of land, in common, is 
about equally: diſtant. from the Water on gither fide. 
The Pr 167 in South America form thecheight. of land 
between the Atlantick and Pacifick Oceans. 
hat range of mountains, of Which the Shining | 
mountains are à part, begins at Mexico, and continu- 
ing northward on the eker California, ſeparatos the 
waters of thoſe numerous rivers that fall antothe Gulf 
of Mexico and the Gulf of California, Thence con- 
tinuing their courſe ſtillnorthw ard, betWeenthe ſourees 
of the Miſſiſippi and the rivers hat run into the South . 
Sea, they appear to end in about 47 or 48 degrees 1 
north latitude ; where a number of rivers. 1 
empty themſelves either into the Soutli Sea, Had. > 
fon's Bay, or into the waters * communicate ** 
tween theſe two ſeaas. 

The Highlands between the province of Main arid 
the Province of Queheck, divide the rivers which fall 
into the St. Lawrence north, and into the Atlantick 
fouth. The Green Mountains, i in Vermont, divide 
the waters which flow eaſterly into Connecticut river, 
from thoſe which fall 6 iuto Lake chan 
and Hudſon's River, © 

Between the Atlantick, the Mimüppi, and the Yabas, 
runs a long range of mountains, made up of a-great 
number of ridges. Thefe mountains extend north- 
eaſterly and fouth weſterly, nearly parallel with the ſea 

.coaft, about nine hundred miles in lengtb, and from 
4xty, to one hundredand fifty, and two- — — miles 
in breadth. Numerous tracts of ſine arable and graz 
| amen between the * 5 5 he — 846 
ges 
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ridges which compoſe this immenſe range of 1 moun- 
. tains, have different names in different ſtates. 
Ihe principal ridge is the Allegany, which has been 
deſcriptively called the back/bone of the United States. 
The general name for theſe mountains, taken collettive- 
ly, is the Ale Mountains, ſo called from the prin- 
cipal ridge. 0 the range. Theſe mountains ate not 
- confuſedly ſcattered and broken, riſing here and there 
into high peaks overtopping each other, but ſtretch 
along in uniform ridges, ſcarcely half a mile high. 
They ſpread. as you proceed ſouth, and ſome of 
them terminate in high perpendicular buffs. Others 
ä 3 ſubſide no a 1 country, giving riſe to 

e rivers which run ſoutherly into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Soil and Productions.] The ſoil of the United States, 
is equal to that of any country in the World. Its pro- 
Auctions will be mentioned i in che account of the par- 
ticular ſtates. :! 

Animals. An to M. de Buffon weis are 
200 ſpecies of animals only exiſting on the earth. One 
enn of theſe are aboriginal of America. FI 


The following is a catalogue of the animals. com: 
mon to North . merica. 


r Monax Marten 
uffalo Brey Squirrel Min 
Panther 8 . ox Squirrel Beaver 
{ Careajou Blat e Muſquaſn 
Wild Cat Red Squirrel: _ Otter 
Bear 4 Ground 8 ire -Filher 5 
2 - *. Flying: Squirrel Water Rat 
_- White "Ag Black Fox + Muſk Rat 
Wolf Red For Houſe. Moufe. 
Mooſe Deer — Dies Fox OY Field Mouſe. 
Sag Rr; Nac oon - * Moles - 
Carrabou Woedchuck r 
Fallow Deer Skunle „ 35 4.6 047; 4 
Greenland Deer Opoffum Porcupine 
Rabbit e Veal: E334] 
Bahama Coney _; Weaſle, _ . 


Theſe are divided into three claſſes; 7 en 
te Beaſts of different genus from any known i in the- 
old world; of which are the Opoſſum, the Racoon, 
* "he © Quickbatch _ - | 
Kia SINE 1 als 
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2. Beaſts of the fame genus, but of different ſpecies 
from the eaſtern continent, of which are 
* © Buffalo 1 Grey eee 12 ae "T7 
{Mooſe Deet | Grey Fox Squitret | Porcupiney bs. 
- 020mg | 5137 v1Black aguine}; 2:7 ft Pia 3 22a 
g. Beaſts which are the ſame or both-continents, vin. 
he Ben Otter Fiel Mouſe 
WVblte Ber Watet Rat Nele 
„ Houfe Rat | 8 
I Weaſle- . Muſk Rat 5 Seal, &. * Dits ien 
e eee 4 2453 339%; 
The Mauuor is not found in the civ tized parts 
ef America. It is conjeQured, however, that he was 
carnivetous, and that he ſtill exiſts os the north af the 
Eakes. Their tuſks, grindevs, and ſkeletons of un- 
common magnitude, have been found at the ſalt licks, 
on the Ohio, in New Jerfey, and other places. Ihe 
Indians have a tradition handed down from their fath- 
ers reſpetting theſe animals, That in ancient times a 
herd of them came to the Bigbone licks, and began an 
univerſat deſtruction of the bears, deer, elks, buffaloes, 
and other animals which had been created for the uſe 
of the Indians: That the Great Man above, looking 
down and ſeeing this, was ſo enraged that he ſeized 
his lightning, deſcended to the earth, ſeated himſelf up- 
on a neighbouring mountain; on a rbck, on which his 
eat and the print of his feet are ſtill to be ſeen, and 
Hurled his bolts among them till the whole were 
ſlaughtered, except the big bull, who preſenting his 
forehead to the fhafts, ſhook them off as they fell; 
but at length miſſing one, it wounded him in the ſide; 
whereon, ſpringing round, he bounded over the Ohio, 
the 'Wabath, the Illinois, and finally over the great 
lakes where he is living at this day“? 
Ihe Orossun is an animal of la diſtinct genus; and 
| therefore has little reſemblanee to arry other croatufe. 
It is about the ſize of a common cat, which it reſem- 
bles in ſome degree as to tits body; its legs are hort, 
the feet are formed like thoſe of a rat, az ate its ears; 
the ſnout and head are long like the hog's; the teeth 
like thoſe of à dog its hotly is covered thinly - with 
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long briſtly whitiſh hair; its tail is long, ſhaped like 
that of a rat without hair. But what is moſt remark- 
able in this creature, and which diſtinguiſhes it from 
all others, is its falſe belly, which is formed by a ſkin 
or membrane, (incloſing the dugs) which it opens and 
' cloſes at will. In this falſe belly, the young are con- 
cealed in time of danger. Though contrary to the 
laws of nature, it is believed by many, that theſe ani 
mals are bred at the teats of their dams. It is a ſact, 
that the young ones have been many times. ſeen, not 
larger than the head of a large on, faſt fixed and hang- 
ing to the teats in the falſe belly, In this ſtate, their 
members are diſtinctly viſible ; they appear like an 
:embryo clinging tothe teats. By conſtant. obſervation, 
they have been found to grow into a perfeft ſœtus; 


= 


and in proper time they drop off into the falſe belly, 


where they remain ſecure, till they are capable of 
providing for themſelves. .From theſe circumſtances, 
it ſeems: that the Opoſſum is produced, in a mannex, 
aut of the common courſe of nature. But it appears 
from the diſſection of one of them by Dr. Tyſon, that 
their ſtructure is ſuch as is fitted for generation, like 
that of other animals; and of courſe he luppoles that 
they muſt neceſſarily be bred and excluded in the ſame 
way as other quadrupeds. But by what method the 
dam, after excluſion, fixes them on her tcats, if this 
be the manner ot production, is a feeret yet unknown. 
The BurrAro is larger than an ox; high on the 
-Houlders ; and deep through the breaſt. The fleſh of 
this animal is equal in goodneſs to beef; its ſkin makes 
good leather, and its hair, which is of a woolly kind, 
is manufactured into a tolerable good cloth. _ | 
The Tyczx of America reſembles, in fhape, thoſe 
of Aſia and Africa, but is conſiderably {ſmaller ; nor 
does it appear to be ſo fierce and ravenous as they are. 
The colour of it is a darkiſh yellow, and is entirely free 
Sno: 2 ⁰y( cs c 
The Car of the MounTaAin reſembles a common 
cat, but is of a much larger ſize. Its hair is of a red- 
diſh or orange colour, interſperſed with ſpots of black. 
This animal is exceedingly fierce, though it will ſel- 
dom attack a man.. | The 
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The Exx is ſhaped like a deer, but is conſiderably 
larger, being equal in bulk to a horſe. The horns of 
this creature grow to a prodigious ſize, extending ſo 
vide, that two or three perſons might fit between them 
at the ſame time. But what is ſtill more remarkable 
is, that theſe horns are ſhed every year, in the month 
of February, and by Auguſt, the new ones are nearly 
At their full groẽ-. n. 2 82 
The Moos: is about the fte of the elk, and its horns 
almoſt as large. Like the elk, it ſheds its horns an- 
nually. Though this creature is of the deer kind, 
it never herds às do deer in general. Its fleſh is ex- 
ceedingly good food, eaſy of digeſtion, and very nour- 
iſhing. Its ſkin, as well as that of the elk, is valuable, 
making when dreſſed, good leather. 
The Carnanovr is ſomething like the mooſe. in 
ſhape, though not nearly ſo tall. .Itsfleſh is exceedingly 
good, its tongue in particular is in high eſteem. Its 
ikin, being ſmooth and free from veins, is valuable. 
The CaxcAj ou is a creature of the cat kind, and is 
a terrible enemy to the elk, and to the carrabou, as well 
as to the deer. He either comes upon them unper- 
. © ceived from ſome concealment z or climbs up into 
a tree, and taking his ſtation on ſome of the branches, 
waits till one of them takes ſhelter under it; when he 
faſtens upon his neck, and opening the jugular vein, 
_ foon brings his prey to the ground. The only way 
of eſcape is flying immediately to the water, for as 
the carcajouhas a great diſlike to that element, he will 
leave his prey rather than enter it. 
The Sxunx is the moſt extraordinary animal the 
American woods produce. It is of the ſame ſpecies 
with the pole cat, for which, though different from 
it in many reſpects, and particularly in being ol a leſs 
ſize, it is frequently miſtaken. Its hair is long and 
ſhining, of a dirty white, mixed in {ome places with 
black. Its tail is long and buſhy like that of the fox, 
It lives chiefly in woods and hedges; and is poſſeſſed 
extraordinary powers, which however are-exerted 
only when it is purſued. On ſuch an occaſion, it 
ejetts from behind a ſmall ſtream of water, of ſo ſub» 
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die à nature, andi ſo powerful a ſmell, that the air is 
tainted with it to a ſurprifing diſtanco. On this ac- 
_ gount the animal is called by the French Enfant du 
Diable, the 'Child of the Devil, or Het Puante, the 
Stinking Beaſt. The water which eee _ 
in its defence, is generatly ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to 
be its ure; but Mr. eee NY and diſ- 
_ MNeRted many of them, declares that he found, near the 
urinal veſfels, a fmalh receptacle of water, totally 
diſtinct ſrom the bladder, from which, he was ſatis- 
Hed, the horrid ſtench proreeded. The fat of the 
unk, whenexternally applied, is a powerful emol- 
Rent, and its fleſhy hen dreſſed without being tain- 
ted by. its fogtich water, is ſweet and goce. 
The Po crix Or Heber Hos is about the ſiae 
of a mall dog, though it is neither ſo long nor fo tall. 
Its ſhape reſembles tat of a fox, excepting its head, 
Which is ſomething like the head of a rabbit. Its body is 
covered with quills of about four inches in length moſt 
of which are, excepting at the point, of the thickneſs of 
a ſtraw,” Theſe quills the:poreupine darts at his ene - 
my, and if they pierce the floſh in the leaſt degree, 
they will ſink quite through it, and are not to be ex- 
tracted without inciſion. The Indians uſe theſe quills 
for boring their ears and noſesito irſert their jewels, 
and allo by way of ornament to their ſlockings, hair, 
& c apt + Inn 1 1 LS. 13 


The Woo uvex is a ground animal of the fur 
kind, about teen inches long; its body is round, 
and its legs ſhort; its fore pas are broad, and con- 
ſtrutted for the purpoſe of digging holes in the ground, 
in which it burrows; its fleſh: is tolerable food, FA 
The Racoo x is am arimal of a genus different from 
any: known on the eaſtern continent. Its head is 
much like a fox's, onty its ears are: ſhotter, more 
ound, and more naked. It alſo reſembles that ani- 
mal in its hair, which is thick long and ſoſt; and in its 
body andalegs, excepting that the former is larger; and 
theꝛlatter both larger and ſhorter; Acroſs its face runs 
u broach ſtripe including ĩts eyes, whichare large: Its 
Hout is black, and roundiſl at the end like that of a 
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dog; its teeth alſo are ſimilar to thoſe of the dog, both 
in number and ſhape ; the tail is long and round, with 


annular ſtripes on it; the feet have five long ſlender 


toes, armed with ſharp claws, by which it is enabled 
toclimb trees, and run to the extremities of the boughs. 
Its fore feet ſerve it inſtead of hands, like thoſe of the 
monkey. , | of 
The laſt quadruped which fhall be particularly deſ- 
cribed, is the Beaver. This is an amphibious ani- 
mal, which cannot live for any long time inthe water, 
and it is ſaid can exiſt without it, provided it has the 
convenience of ſometimes bathing itſelf. The largeſt 
_ beavers are nearly four feet in length, about fourteen 
or fifteen inches in breadth over the haunches, and 
weigh fifty or ſixty pounds, The head of this animal 
is large; its ſnout long; its eyes ſmall ; its ears ſhort, 
round, hairy on the outſide, and ſmooth within; of 
its teeth, which are long, broad, ftrong and ſharp, 
the under ones ſtand out of its mouth about the breadth 
of three fingers, and the- upper about half a finger. 
Beſides theſe teeth, which are called inciſrs, beavers 
have ſ1xteen grinders, eight on each ſide, four above 
and four below, directly oppoſite to each other. With 
the former they are able to cut down trees of a conſid- 
erable ſize, with the latter to break the hardeſt ſub- 
. ſtances. Their legs are ſhort, particularly the fore 
legs, which are only four or five inches long. The 
toes of the fore feet are ſeparate; thoſe of the hind feet 
have membranes-between them. In conſequence of 
this they can walk, though but ſlowly, while they 
ſwim as eaſily as any aquatick animals. Their tails | 
{ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of fiſh,, and theſe, and their 
hind feet, are the only parts in which they do not 
reſemble land animals. Their colour is different ace 
cording to the different climates which they inhabit. 
In the moſt northern parts, they are generally quite . 
black; in more temperate, brown.; their colour be- 
coming lighter and lighter as they approach towards 
the ſouth, Their fur is of two forts all over their 
bodies, That which is longeſt is generally about an 
inch long, though on the back it ſometimes extends to 
8 . two. 
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two inches, gradually ſhortening towards the head 
and tail, This part is coarſe and of little uſe. The 
other part of it conſiſts of a very thick and fine down, 
of about three quarters of an inch long, fo foft that it 
feels like ſilk, and is that which is commonly manufac- 
tured, Caſtor, ſo uſeful in medicine, is produced 
From the body of the beaver. It was formerly believed 
to be his teſticles; - but late diſcoveries have ſhewn that 
it is contained in four bags in the lower belly. | 
I Theingennity of the beavers in building their cabins, 
and in providing themſelves ſubſiſtence, is truly won- 
derful. When they are about to chooſe a habitation, 
they aſſemble in companies, ſometimes of two or three 
hundred, and after mature deliberation, fix on a place 
where plenty of proviſions, and all neceſſaries are to 
be found. Their houfes are always ſituated in the 
Water, and when they can find neither lake nor pond 
convenient, they ſupply the defect by ſtopping the 
current of ſome brook or fmall river, For this pur- 
poſe they ſelect a number of trees, carefully taki 
thoſe above the place where they intend to build, that 
they may ſwim down with the current, and placing 
themſelves by threes or fours round each tree, ſoon fell 
them. By a continuation of the ſame labour, they 
cut the trees into proper lengths, and rolling them into 
the water, navigate them to the place where they are 
to be uſed. After this they conſtrutt a dam with as 
much ſolidity and regularity as the moſt experienced 
workman could do. The formation of their cabins is 
no leſs remarkable. Theſe cabins are built either on 
piles in the middle of the pond they have formed, on 
the bank of a river, or at the extremity of ſome point 
ol land projecting into a lake. The figure of them is 
round or oval. Two thirds of each of them riſes 
above the water, and this part is large enough to con- 
tain eight or fen inhabitants. They are contiguous to 
each other, fo as to allow an ealy communication. 
Each beaver has his place aſſigned him, the floor of 
which he curiouſly ſtrews with leaves, rendering it 
clean and comfortable. The winter never ſurprizes 
theſe animals before their buſineſs is completed ; for 
their 
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their houſes are generally finiſned by the laſt of Sep- 
tember, and their ſtock of proviſions laid in, which 
conſiſts of ſmall pieces of wood, diſpoſed in ſuch man- 
ner as to preſerve its moiſture. n 
Upwards of one hundred and thirty American birds 
have been enumerated, and many of them deſcribed 
by Cateſby, Jefferſon, and Carver. The following. 
catalogue is inſerted to gratify the curious, to inform 
the inquiſitive, and to ſhew the aſtoniſhing variety in 
this beautiful part of creation. | 


The Blackbird Spoonbill do. Crow Blackbird. 
Razorbilled do. Summer do. King bird f 
Baltimore bird Black head do. Kingfiſher 

Baſtard Baltimore Blue winged Shoveler Loon | 
Blue bird Little brown duck Lark 
Buzzard | Sprigtail | Large Lark 
Blue Jay Whitefaced Teal Blue Linnet 
Blue Groſbeak Blue merry, Teal Meck bird 
Brown Bittera Pied bill Dobchick Mow bird 
Creſted Bittern Eagle Purple Martin- 
Small Bittern Bald Eagle Nightingale 
Booby | e Noddy 1 
Great Booby PFieldfafe of Carolina Nuthatch 
Blue Peter or Robin Oyfter catcher 
Bulfinch Purple Finch Ow 
Bald Coot Bahama Finch Scretch Owl 
Cut Water American Goldfiach- American Partridge” - 
Waite Curlew Painted Finch or Quail _ 
Cat bird Creſted Flycatcher Pheafant or Moune:. 
_ Cuckow Black cap do. tain Partridge 
Crow | Little brown do. Water Pheaſant 
Cowpen bird Red eyed do. Pelican 
ChatteringPlover Finch creeper Water Pelican 
or Kildee Storm Finch Pigeon of paſſage 
Crane or blue Goat Sucker of Ca- White crowned pigeon 
Heron rolina Parrot of Paradiſe ö 
Yellow breaſted Gull Paroquet of Carolina 
Chat Laughing Gull Raven 
Cor morant Gooſe N Rice bird 
Hooping Crane Canada Gooſe Red bird 
Pine Creeper Hawk | Summer Red bird 
Yellow throated Fiſhing Hawk Swan 3 
Creeper Pigeon Hawk Soree Pt 
Dove Night Hawk Snipes 
Baer Dove por Wes dos Neg Start 81 11 | 
Duc: angbir ed winged Starlin 
Ilathera Duck 264A Swallow” | * 
Round creſted do. Little white Heron Chimney de. 
Sheldrach or Heath cock S nov bird 
Canvaſs do. Humming bird Little Sparrow 


huffels head do. Purple Jackdaw or Bahama do. 
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| Red Thruſh Large whitebilled 
Turkey Fox coloured woodpecker 
Wild Turkey Thruſh Large red creſted do. 
Tyrant Little Thru Sold winged do. 
Crefted Titmouſe Tropick bird Red bellied do. 
Yellow do. Turtle of Carolina Hairy do. 

Bahama Fit- Water wagtail - Red headed do. 
mouſe _ Water hen | Yellow bellied do. 
Hooded do. Water witch Smalleſt ſpotted dos 

Yellow rump Wakon bird Wren 


Towhe bird Whetfaw 1 


Cateſby obſerves, that the birds of America gene- 
rally exceed thoſe of Europe in the beauty of their 
plumage, but are much inferiour to them in the melo- 
dy of their notes. | | | | 
The Warzx Perican inhabits the Miſſiſippi. Its 
pouch holds a peck. 8 eee, 
The LARE is a lofty bird, and foars as high as any 
of the inhabitants of the airy region: Hence the old 
proverb, When the ſky falls we ſhall catch laiks.” 
The Wulf pOOR WILL, is remarkable for the 
. of its notes. It acquires its name 
rom the noiſe it makes, which to the people of the 
Rates ſounds Whip poor will, to the Indians Muck a 
wiſs. A ftriking proof how differently the ſame 
ſounds impreſs different perſons ! | 
The Loo is a water fowl, of the ſame ſpecies of 
the Dobchick. It is an exceedingly nimble bird, and 
lo expert at diving, that it is with great difficulty killed. 
The PaRTRID0CE. In ſome parts of the country 
there are three or four different kinds of Partridges, 
all of them larger than the Partridges of Europe. What 
is called the Quail in New England is denominate{ 
Partridge in the ſouthern ſtates, where the true Part- 
ridge is not to be found. 1 | 
The Waxon B1RD, which probably is of the ſame 
_—_ with the bird of Paradiſe, receives its name 
from the ideas the Indians have of its ſuperieur ex- 
ecllence ; the Wakon bird being in their language the 
bird of the Great Spirit. It is nearly the ſize of the 
ſwallow, of a brown colour, ſhaded about the neck 
with a bright green. The wings are of a darker 
brown than the body. Its tail is compoſed of * or 
| x | : + Ve 


* 
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five feathers, Which are three times as long as its body, 
and which are beautiful 5 ſhaded with green and pur- 
ple. It carries this fine length of plumage in the ſame 
manner as the peacock does his, but it is not known 
whether like him it ever raiſes it to an erect poſition. 
The Wugrsaw is of the cuckow kind, being like 
that a ſolita bird, and ſcarcely ever ſeen, In the 
ſummer months it is heard in the groves, where it 
makes a noiſe like the filing of a ſaw, from which 
circumſtance it has received its name. 

The HunwiNnG B1RD is the ſmalleſt of all the feath- 
ered inhabitants of the air. Its plumage ſurpaſſes 
deſcription. On its head is a ſmall tuft of jetty black; 
its breaſt is red ; its belly white ; its back, wings and 
tail of the fineſt pale green ; ſmall ſpecks of gold are 
{ſcattered over it with inexpreſſible grace; and to 
crown the whole, an almoſt imperceptible down ſoft- 
ens the ſeveral colours, and produces the moſt pleaſ- 
ing ſhades, , 


| Of the Snakes which infeſt the United States, are the 
s | following, viz, 


The Rattle Snake Corn do. 
| Small Rattle Snake Hognolſe do. 
Yellow Rattle Snake Houſe do. | 
Water Viper Green do. 
Black Viper Wampum do. . 
Brown Viper - Glaſs do. 
Copper bellied Snake Bead do-. 
_ Bluiſh green Snake Wall or Houſe Adder 
Black Snake 1 HS 1 or Garter Snake 
Ribbon do. | Water Snake a 
Spotted Ribbon do. Hiſhng do. 
Chain do. Thorn * do. 
Joint do. Speckle do. 
Green ſpotted do. Ring do. 
Coachwhip do. | Two headed do. 


The TrHorx TAIL SNAKE is of a middle fize, and 
of a very venomous nature. It Teceives its name 
from a thorn, like a dart, in its tail, with which it in- 
fits its wounds. | | 8 

The Joixr SNAKE is a great curioſity. Its ſkin is 
as hard as parchment, and as ſmooth as glaſs. It is 
beautifully ftreaked with black and white, It is ſo 
Riff, and has fo * joints, and thoſe Is | 

f a 5 bite 
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that it can hardly bend itſelf into the form of a hoop, 
When it is ſtruek, it breaks like a pipe ſtem; and 
vou may, with a whip, break it from the tail to the 
wels into pieces not an inch long, and not produce 
the leaſt tincture of blood. It is not venomous. 
The Two HEA DED SNAKE. Whether this be a 
diſtinct ſpecies of inakes intended to Propagate its 
kind, or whether it be a monſtrous production, is un- 
certain. The only ones I have known or heard of in 
this country, are, one taken near Champlain in 1762, 
and one preſerved in the Muſeum of Yale College, in 
New Haven. ; | | | 

The inakes are not ſo numerous nor ſo venomous 
in the northern as in the ſouthern ſtates. In the lat- 
ter, however, the inhabitants are furniſned with a 
much greater variety of plants and herbs, which af- 


ford immediate relief to perſons bitten by theſe ven- 


omous creatures. It is am obſervation worthy of per- 
petual and grateful remembrance, that whereever ven- 
omous animals are found, the Gop of Nature has 
kindly provided ſufficient antidotes againſt their 
poiſon. | | a 

Of the aſtoniſhing variety of Inſects found in A- 


merica, we will mention, 


The Glow Worm Gunat | Fire Fly or Bug 
Earth Worm Sheep Tick Butter Fly 
Leg orGuinea do. Louſe Moth 
Naked Snait Wood Louſe Ant 
Shell Snail Forty Legs or Cen- Bee 
Tobacco Worm tipes Humble Bee 
Wood Worm Caterpillar Black Waſp 
Silk Worm Adder bolt Yeilow Waſp 
Wall Louſe er Cicada or Locuſt Hornet 

Bu Man gazer Fly 

Sow Bug Cock Roche Sand Fly 
Horn Bug Cricket Muſketo 
Tg: Beetle Spider 


To theſe may be added the inſet, which of late 
years has proved ſo deſtruttive to the wheat in many 
parts of the middle and New 1 States, com- 
monly, but erroneoufly, called the Heſſian Fly. 

_ The ALLIGATOR is a ſpecies of the crocodile, and 
in appearance one of the uglieſt creatures in the world. 
be | | They 
\ 
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They are amphibious, and live in and about creeks, 
ſwamps and ponds of ſtagnant water. They are very 
Fond of the fleſh of dogs and hogs, which they vora- 
eiouſly devour when they have opportunity. They 
are alſo very fond of fiſh, ana devour vaſt quantities 
of them. When tired with fiſhing, they leave the 
water to baſk themſelves in the ſun, and then appear 
more like logs of half rotton wood thrown aſhore by 
the current, than living creatures; but upon perceiv- 
ing any veſſel or perſon near them, they immediately 
throw themſelves into the water. Some are of o 
monſtrous a ſize as to exceed five yards in length. 
During the time they lie baſking on the ſhore, they 
keep their huge mouths wide open, till filled with 
mulſketoes, flies, and other inſects, When they ſudden- 
ly ſhut their jaws and fwallow their prey. 
The alligator is an oviparous creature. The female 
makes a large hole in the ſand near the brink of a 
river, and there depoſits her eggs, which are as white 
as thoſe of a hen, but much larger and more ſolid. 
She generally lays about an hundred, continuing in the 
fame place till they are all depoſited, which is a day 
or two. She then covers them with the ſand, and 
the better to conceal them, rolls herſelf not only over 
her precious depofitum, but to a conſiderable diſtance. 
Alfter this precaution, ſhe returns to the water ard 
tarries until natural inſtinct informs her that it is time 
to deliver her young from their confinement ; ſhe then 
goes to the ſpot, attended by the male, and tearing up 
the ſand, begins to break the eggs; but ſo carefully 
that ſcarce a ſingle one is injured, and a whole fiwvarm 
of little alligators is ſeen crawling about. The female 
then takes them on her neck and back, in order to re- 
move them into the water; but the watchful birds of 
Lee uſe of this opportunity to deprive her of 
ome, and even the male alligator, who indeed comes 
for no other end, devours what he can, till the female 
has reached the water with the few remaining ; for all 
thoſe which either fall from her back, or do not ſwim, 
me herſelf eats; ſo that of ſuch a formidable brood, 
| happily not more than four or five eſcape. * | 


* 
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Theſe alligators are the great deſtroyers of the fiſh 
in the rivers and creeks, it being their moſt fafe and 
general food; nor are they wanting in addreſs to ſatis- 


- fy their deſires. Eight or ten, as it were by compact, 


draw up at the mouth of a river or creek, where they 


lie with their mouths open, whilſt others go a conſid- 


erable diſtance up the river, and chace the fiſh down- 
ward, by which means none of anv bigneſs eſcape 
them. The alligators being unable to eat under wa- 
ter, on ſzizing a fiſh, raiſe their heads above the ſur- 
face, and by degrees draw the fiſh from their jaws, and 


chew it for deglutition. 


Before the ſetting in of winter, it is ſaid, not with- 
out evidence to ſupport the aſſertion, that they ſwal- 


low a large number of pine knots, and then creep into 


their dens, in the bank of ſome creek or pond, where 


they lie in a torpid ſtate through the winter, without 


47 


any other ſuſtenance than the pine knots. 
The Guana, the GREEN Lizary of Carolina, t he 
Brus TAILED LIZ ARD, and the LION Lizard, are 
found in the ſouthern ſtates, and are thought to be 
Fpecies of the ſame genus with the crocodile and alli- 
ator, Ty 5 | 
In the little brooks and ſwamps in the back parts of 
North Carolina, is caught a {mall amphibious lobſter, 
in the head of which is found the eye ſtone. 
Population.] From the beſt accounts that can at 
>relent be obtained, there are, within the limits of the 
nited States, three millions, eighty three thouſand, 


and fix hundred fouls. This number, which is rapid- 


ly increaſing both by emigrations from Europe, and 
by natural population, is compoſed of people of almoſt 


all nations, languages, characters and religions. The 


greater part, however, are deſcended from the Eng- 
liſh; and, for the ſake of diſtinction, are called Anglo 
Cans. s + 428. j 


© Covernment.] Until the 4th of July, 1776, the 


preſent Thirteen States were Brith Colonies. 


that memorable day the Repreſentatives of the United 
States in Congreſs aſſembled made a ſolemn declara- 
tion, in which they aſſigned their reaſons for with- 


drawing 
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drawing their allegiance from Great Britain, At the 
ſame time they publiſhed articles of confederation 
and perpetual union between the States, in which 
they took the ſtyle of The United States of America, and 
agreed that each ſtate ſhould retain its ſovereignty, 
freedom and independence, and every power, juriſ- 
diction and right not exprelsly delegated to Congrets 
by the confederation, Lt 555 
I heſe articles of confederation, after eleven years 
experience, being found inadequate to the purpoſes of 
a federal government, delegates were choſen in each 
of the United States, to meet and fix upon the neceſ- 
ſary amendments. They accordingly met at Phila- 
delphia, in the ſummer of 1787, and agreed to propoſe 
the preſent conſtitution of the United States for the 
conſideration of their conſtituents, It was adopted 
| by all the States except North Carolina and Rhode 
| Iſland; and it is expected they will ſhortly join the 
union. It is eee de alſo that Vermont and Ken- 
tucky will ſoon be received into the confederation. 
The Weſtern Territory is a diſtin government, un- 
der the Conſtitution of the United States, 4 
Manufactures.] Among the articles manufactured 
in the United States are, meal of all kinds, ſhips. and 
boats, malt and diſtilled liquors, potaſh, gunpowder, 
cordage, loaf ſugar, paſteboard, cards and paper of 
every kind, books in various languages, ſnuff, tobac- 
co, ſtarch, cannon, muſkets, anchors, nails, and very 
many other articles of iron, bricks, tiles, potters' ware, 
mill ſtones, and other ſtone work, cabinet work, 
trunks and Windſor chairs, carriages and harneſs of 
all kinds, corn fans, ploughs, and many other im- 
lements of huſbandry, ſaddlery and whips, ſhoes and 
oots, leather of various kinds, hoſiery, hats and 
gloves, wearing apparel, coarſe linens and woolens, 
and ſome cotton goods, linſeed and fiſh oil, wares of 
gold, ſilver, tin, pewter, lead, braſs and copper, bells, 
clocks and watches, wool and cotton cards, printing 
types, glaſs and ſtone ware, candles, ſoap, and ſeveral - 
other valuable articles. Theſe are tending to greater 
perfection, and will foon be fold fo cheap as to throw 
"Es foreign 
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eſpn goods of the ſame kind entirely out of the 
Market. ra Tu | 5-7 
Under this head I cannot omit to obferve the im- 
policy, and I may add, the immorality of importing 
and conſuming ſuch amazing quantities of ſpirituous 
quors. They impair the eftates, debilitate the bod- 
ies, and occalion the ruin of the morals of thouſands 
of the citizens of America. They kill more people 
than any one diſeaſe, perbaps than all difeafes beſides. 
It cannot be then but that they are ruinous to our 
country. MP, | | 

It appears from the beſt calculations. that can be 
obtained, that in the courſe of the years 1783, 1786, 
and 1787, TWELVE MIZ Tos of dollars were ex- 
pended by the United States, in purchaſing Weſt In- 
dia ſpirituous liquors; and perhaps nearly half that 


ſuum for ſpirits diſtilled at home. 


The expenditure of this immenſe fum, a ſum which 
would well nigh cancel our whole national debt, fo- 
far from benefiting us, has entailed difeaſes, idleneſs, 
poverty, wretchedneſs and debt, on thouſands, who 
might ctherwiſe have been healthy, independent in 
their circumſtances and happy. RES | 
Experience has | penn that ſpirituous liquors, ex- 
cept for certain meaicinaluiſes, are altogether unneceſ- 
ſary. In the moderate uſe of wine, which is a gen- 
erous and cheering liquor, and may be plentifully pro- 
dueed in our own country ; of beer, which ſtrength- 
ens the arm of the labourer without debauching him; 
of cider, which is wholeſome and palatable; and of 
molaſſes and water, which has become a faſhionable 
drink ; in the uſe of theſe liquors, labourers, and other 

le who have made the experiment, have been 
found to enjoy more health and better ſpirits than 
thoſe who have made only a moderate uſe of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, The reaſon of this is made obvious by a 
arten calculation lately made, from which it appears 
that malt liquors, and ſeveral of the imported wines, 
are much more nouriſhing and cheaper than ſpirits, 
In a pint of beer, or half a pint of Malaga or Tene- 
xiffe- wine, there is more ſtrength than in a quart of 
| | f . Tum. 
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rum. The beer and the wine abound with nouriſh- 
ment, whereas the rum has no more nouriſnment 
in it than à pound of air. Theſe conſiderations 
point out the utility, may I not add, the neceſſity of 

confining ourſelves to the uſe of our own home made 
liquors, that in this way we might encourage our own 
manufaQures, promote induſtry, preferve the morals 
and lives of our citizens, and {ave our country from the 
enormous annual expenſe of four millions of dollars. 
Military firength,} The following eſtimate may 
ſerve until a better one can be made. Suppoſe the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the United States to be 3,083,000, 
Deduct from this 360,000, the ſuppoſed number of 
negroes; the remainder will be 2,523,000, the num- 
ber of whites, Suppoſe one ſixth part of theſe capa- 
ble of bearing arms, it will be found that the number 
of fencible men in the United States are 420,000, 
This, it is conceived, is but a moderate eſtimate, 1 
Hiſtory.] America was originally peopled by un- 
ivilteel Anion which Berg n by ee and 
fiſhing. The Europeans, who firſt viſited theſe ſhores, 
treating the natives as wild beaſts of the foreſt, which 
have no property in the woods where they roam, 
planted the ſtandard of their reſpective maſters where 
they firſt landed, and in their names claimed the coun- 
try by right of diſcovery. Prior to any ſettlement in 
North America numerous titles of this kind were ac- 
quired by the Engliſh, French, Spanifh, and Dutch 
navigators, who came hither for the purpoſes of fiſh- 
ing and trading with the natives. Slight as ſuch titles 
were, they were afterwards the cauſes of contention 
between the European nations, The ſubjects of dif- 
ferent princes often laid claim to the fame tract of 
country, becauſe both had diſcovered the fame river 


| | or promontory ; or becauſe the extent of their reſpe&t- 


ive claims was indeterminate. - | 
In proportion to the progreſs of population, and the 
growth of the American trade, the jealouſies of the 
2 ; nations, 
As well may the New Zealanders, who have not yet diſcov- 
ered Europe, fit out a ſhip, land on the coaſt of England or France, 
and, finding no inhabitants hut poor fiſhermen and peaſants, claim 
the whole country by right of diſcovery. e . 


— 
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nations, which had made early diſcoveries and ſettle- 


ments on this coaſt, were alarmed ; ancient claims 

were revived ; and each power took meaſures to ex- 
tend and ſecure its own poſſeſſions at the expenſe of 
a rival. | | 


Theſe meaſures praved the occaſion of open wars 


between the contending'nations.—]n 1739, war was 


proclaimed between England and Spain, which was 
terminated by the treaty. of peace, ſigned at Aix la 
Chapelle, by which reſtitution was made, on both 
ſides, of all places taken during the war. | 
Peace however was of ſhort duration. In 1756, a 
war commenced between the French and Engliſh, in 
which the Anglo Americans were deeply concerned. 
This war was concluded by the Treaty of Paris, in 


2496. 


From this period, peace continued till the 19th of 
April, 1775, when hoſtilities began between Great 
Britain and America. At Lexington was ſpilt the firſt 


Siood in this memorable war; a war that ſevered A- 
.merica from the Britiſn Empire. 


Here opened the firſt ſcene in the great drama, 
Which, in its progreſs, exhibited the moſt illuſtrious 
characters and events, and cloſed with a revolution, 
equally glorious for the actors, and important in its 
conſequences to mankind, George Waſhington, 


Eſq; a native of Virginia, was appointed by the Con- 
tinental Congreſs to command the American army. 


He had been a diſtinguiſhed and ſucceſsful officer in 
the preceding war with the French, and ſeemed deſ- 
tined by heaven to be the ſaviour of his country, He 
accepted the appointment with a diffidence which 
was a proof of his prudence and his greatneſs, He 
refuſed; any pay for eight years labonous ſervice ; and 
by his matchleſs ſkill, fortitude and perſeverance, was | 


inſtrumental, under Providence, of conducting A- 


merica, through indeſcribable difficulties, to independ- 
ence and peace. While true merit is eſteemed, or 
virtue honoured, mankind will never ceaſe to revere 
the memory of this Hero; and while gratitude remains 
in the human breaft, the praiſes of Wasuincrow 
will dwell on every American tongue. In 


In 1778 a treaty:of alliance was entered into be- 
4ween France and America, by which we cbtained a 
powerful and generous ally; Who greatly affiſted in 
 eſtabliſhing«the Independence of the United States of 
An nt; 7 | . X 
On the goth-of November, :1782,- the proviſional 
articles of peace were ſigned at Paris, by'which-Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence and ſovereign- 
ty of the United States of America; and theſe articles, 
the following+year, were ratified by a definitive treaty, 

Thus ended a long, cruel and arduous civil war, an 
which Great Britain expended near an hundred mil- 
lions of money, witk an hundred thouſand lives, and 
won nothing. America endured every cruelty and 
hardſhip from her inveterate enemies—loſt many 
lives and much treaſure; but gloriouſly delivered: 
herſelf from a foreign dominion, and gained a rank 
among the nations of the earth, FFF 
From the concluſion of the war to the eſtabliſhment 
of the New Con ſtitution of Government in 1788, the 
iahabitants of the United States ſuffered many embar- 
raſſments from the extravagant importation of foreign 
luxuries from paper money, and particularly from 
the weakneſs and other deſects of the general govern- 
ment. Since the operation of the preſent Conſtitu- 
tion, great and increaſing attention has been paid to 
naàgriculture, manufactures, commerce, the mechanical 
arts, to the intereſts of literature, to uſeful inventions 
and. various other improvements; and every thing 
ſeems to wear the pleaſing aſpect of permanent tran» 


quillity and happineſs. 


— a 
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| 11 this general name, we include the States 
of New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode Hand, 
Connecticut and Vermont. 75 * 
New England lies in the form of a quatter of a circle. 
Its weſt line, beginning at the mouth of Byram river, 
which empties into = Illand Sound at the ſoutk- 
e | 8 weſt 


: 
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vweſt corner of Connecticut, lat. 41%, runs a little eaft 
of north till it ſtrikes the 45th degree of latitude, and 
then curves to the eaſtward almoſt to the gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Its length and breadth, for want of cor- 
rect maps, cannot be accurately aſcertained. From 
the lengths and breadths of the ſeveral States which 
compoſe it, we venture the following as near the 
truth miles, » | a | 
gth 6co?. A N. Latitude. 
Hesse —4⁴ between {4 28 — _ 39 n 

Bounded north, by Canada; eaſt, by Nova Scotia 
and the Atlantick ocean; ſouth, by the Atlantick and 
Long Iſland Sound; weſt, by the State of New 
"Yor k. | | — | | : 

Face of the country.] New England is a high, hilly, 
and in {ome parts a mountainous country, formed by 
nature to be inhabited by a hardy race of free, inde- 
pendent republicans.— The mountains are compara- 
tively ſmall, running nearly north and ſouth in ridges 
parallel to each other. Between theſe ridges, flow the 
great rivers in majeſtick meanders, receiving the in- 
numerable rivulets and larger ſtreams which proceed 
ſrom the mountains on each ſide, Toa ſpectator on 
the top of a neighbouring mountain, the vales between 
the ridges, while in a ſtate of nature, exhibit a roman- 
tick appearance. They ſeem an ocean of woods, 
1welled and depreſſed in its ſurface like that of the 
great ocean itſelf. . | 

There are four principal ranges of mountains, paſ- 
ſing nearly from northeaſt to ſouthweſt, through New 
England. Theſe conſiſt of a multitude of parallel 
ridges, each having many ſpurs, deviating from the 
courſe of the general range ; which ſpurs are again 
broken into irregular, hilly land. ; 

Theſe ranges of mountains are full of lakes, ponds 
and ſprings of water, that give riſe to numberleſs 
ſtreams of various ſizes, which, interlocking each 
other in every direction, and falling over the rocks 
in romantick caſcades, flow meandering into the riv- 
ers below. No country on the globe is better watered 
than New England, —{ OT x 

RS, 2 Rivers. ] 
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Kivers.] Connecticut river is the largeſt in New | 
England. It riſes in the highlands that feparate the 
United States from Canada. It falls into Long Ifland- 
Sound between Saybrook and Lyme. Its length, in a 

ſtrait line, is nearly goo miles. Its courſe, ſeveral de- 
grees weſt of South, It is from 80 to 100 rods wide 

130 miles from its mouth. Its banks are very fertile 
and well ſettled. It is navigable 50 miles, to Hart- 
ford; and the produce of the country for 200 miles 
above is brought thither in boats. From this river 
are employed three brigs of 180 tons each, in the Eu- 
ropean trade; and about 60 ſail, from 60 to 150 tons, 
in the Weſt India trade; beſides a few fiſhermen and 
40 or zo coaſting veſſels 5 

Population, Military Strength, Manners, Cuſtoms and 

Diver ſtonc.] New England is the moſt populous part 
of the United States. It contains at leaſt 82g, 00 

| fouls, One fifth of theſe are fencible men. New 

England then, ſhould any ſudden emergency require 
it, could furmſh an army of 164,600 men. The great 
body of theſe are landholders and cultivators of the 
ſoil. The former attaches them to their country; the 
latter, by making them ſtrong and healthy, enables 
them to defend it, The boys are early taught the uſe 
of arms, and make the beſt of foldiers. Few countries 
on earth, of equal extent and population, can furniſh 
a more formidable army than this part of the union. 

New England may, with propriety, be called a 
nurſery of men, whence are annually tranſplanted, 
into other pas of the United States, thouſands of its 
natives, Vaſt numbers of the New'Englanders, ſince 
the war, have emigrated into the northern parts of 
New York, into Kentucky and the Weſtern Terri- 
tory, and into Georgia; and ſome are ſcattered into 
every State, and every town of note in the union. 

The inhabitants of New England are almoſt un 
verſally of Engliſh deſcent ; and it is owing to this 
_ circumſtance; and to the great and general attention 
that has been paid to education, that the Engliſh lan- 
guage has been preſerved among them ſo free of cor- 

by LO. The 
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The New Englanders are generally tall, ſtout, and 


well built. They glory, and perhaps with juſtice, in 


poſſeſſing that ſpirit · of freedom, which induced their 


anceſtors to leave their native country, and to brave 
the dangers of the ocean and the hardſhips of ſet:ling 


a Wilderneſs. Their education, laws and fituation, 
ſerve: to inſpire. them with high notions of liberty. 
Their Pra ba 4 is awakened at the firſt motion toward 
an invaſion of their rights, They are indeed often 


Falous to exceſs; a circumſtance which is a fruitful 


ſouroe of imaginary grievances, and of innumerable 
groundleſs ſuſpicions, and unjuſt complaints againſt 
government. But theſe ebullitions of jealouſy, though 
cenſurable, and productive of ſome political evils, 
Mew that the eſſence of true liberty exiſts in New 


England; for jealouſy is the guardian of liberty, and 


"a charaQeriſtick of free republicans. A law, reſpect- 


ing the deſcent of eſtates, which are generally held in 


«Fee ſimple, which for ſubſtance is the fame in all the 


New England States, is the chief ſoundation and pro- 
tection of this liberty. By this law, the poſſeſſions of 


the father are tobe equally divided among all the chil- 


dren, excepting the eldeſt ſon, who has a double por- 
tion. In this way is preſerved that happy mediocrity 


ameng the people, which, by inducing economy and 
induſtry, removes from them temptations to luxury, 


and forms them io habits of ſobriety and temperance, 


At the ſame time, their induſtry and frugality exempt 


them from want, and from the neceſſity of ſubmitting 
to any encroachment on their liberties. 


In New England, learning is more generally dif- 


fuſed among all ranks of people than in any other part 


rer. 


of the globe; ariſing from the excellent eſtabliſhment 
of ſchools in every WAP: . i 
Another very valuable ſource of information to 


tie people is the Newſpapers, of which not leſs than 


thirty thouſand are printed every week in New Eng- 

land, and circulated in almoſt every town and village 

in the country, Lap „ 

A perſon of mature age, who cannot both read and 

write, is rarely to be found, By means of this general 
| 5 eſtabliſhment 


Ly 
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eſtabliſhment of ſchools, the extenſive circulation 
of Newſpapers, and the conſequent ſpread of learn- 
ing, every townſhip throughout the country, is furn- 

iſhed with men capable of conducting the affairs of 
their town with Aae and diſcretion. + Theſe men 
are the channels of political information to the lower 
claſs of people; if ſuch a claſs may be ſaid to exiſt in 
New England, where every man thinks himſelf at 
leaſt as good as his neighbour, and believes that all 
mankind are, or ought to be equal. The people from 
their childhood form habits of canvaſſing publick af- 
- fairs, and commence politicians. This naturally leads 
them to be very inquiſitive. It is with knowledge 
as with riches, the more a man has, the more he wiſkes 
to obtain; his deſire has no bound. This defire after 
knowledge, in a greater or leſs degree, prevails through- 
out all claſſes of — ＋ in New England; and from 

their various modes of expreſling it, ſome of which 
are blunt and familiar, bordering on 1mpertinence, 
ſtrangers have been induced to mention mpertinent in- 

uifitrveneſs as a diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick of New 
England people. | | | 5 
A very conſiderable part of the people have either 
too little, or too much learning to make peaceable 
ſubjects. They know enough, however, to think they 
know a great deal, when in fact they know but little. 
« A little learning is a dangerous thing.“ Each man 
has his independent ſyſtem of politicks; and each aſ - 
ſames a dictatorial office. Hence originates that reſt. 
leſs, litigious, com e which forms a dark 
ſhade in the character of New England men. 
This litigious temper is the genuine fruit of repub- 
licaniſm - but it denotes a corruption of virtue, Which 
is one of its eſſential principles. Where a people 
have a great ſhare of freedom, an equal ſhare of vir- 
tue is neceſſary to the peaceable enjoyment of it. 
Freedom, without virtue or honour, is Iicentibouſneſs. 

Before the late war, which introduced into New 
England a flood of corruptions, with many improve 
ments, the ſabbath was obſerved with great ſtrittneſs; 
no unneceſſary travelling, no ſecular buſineſs, no 

. N vigting, 
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viſiting, no diverſions were permitted on that facred 
day. They conſidered it as conſecrated to divine 
worſhip, and were generally punctual and ſerious in 
their attendance upon it. Their laws, were ſtrict in 
guarding the ſabbath againſt every innovation. The 
js. ho ſeverity with _ which theſe laws were com- 
poſed and executed, together with ſome other traits 
in their religious character, have acquired, ſor the New 
_ Englanders, the name of a ſuperſtitious, bigotted peo- 
ple. But ſuperſtition and bigotry are ſo indefinite in 
their fignifications, and ſo variouſly applied by perſons 
of different principles and educations, that it 1s not 
eaſy to determine whether they ever deſerved that 
character. Leaving every perſon to enjoy his own 
opinion in regard to this matter, we will only obſerve, 
that, ſince the war, a catholick tolerant ſpirit, occa- 
fioned by a more enlarged intercourſe with mankind, 
has greatly increafed, and is becoming univerſal ; and 
if they do not break the pfoper bound, and liberalize 
away all true religion, of which there is much dan- 
ger, they will. eounteract that ſtrong propenſity in hu- 
man nature, which leads men to vibrate from one ex- 
treme to its oppoſitee.. 55 
I! here is one diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick im the re- 
ligious character of this people, which we muſt not 
omit to mention; and that is, the cuſtom. of annualiy 
celebrating Faſts and Thank ſgivings.. In the fpring, 
the ſeveral Governours iflue their proclamations, ap- 
pointing a day to be religiouſly obſerved in faſting, hu- 
miliation and prayer throughout their reſpeRive ſtates, 
in which the Nackte vices, that particularly call 
for humiliation, are enumerated. In autumn, after 
harveſt, that glandiome era in the huſbandman's life, the 
Governours again ĩſſue their proclamations appeinting a 
day of publick thankſgiving, enumerating the publick 
bleſſings received in the courle of the foregoing year. 
This pious. cuſtom originated with their venerable 
anceſtors, the firſt ſettlers of New England; and has 
been handed down as facred, through the ſucceſſive 
generations of their poſterity. A cuſtom ſo rational, 
Aud fo happily calculated to chenſh in the miads of the 
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people a ſenſe of their dependence on the EAT BE-: 
NEFACTOR of the world for all their bleſſings, it is 
hoped will ever be ſacredly preſerv ec. 
There is a claſs of people in New England of the 
baſer ſort, who, 88 to honeſt induſtry, have re- 
courſe to knavery for ſubſiſtence. Skilled in all the 
arts of diſhoneſty, with the aſſumed face and frank- 
neſs of integrity, they go about, like wolves in ſheep's 
clothing, with a deſign to defraud. Theſe people, en- 
terprizing from neceſſity, have not confined their 
knaviſh tricks to New England. Other ſtates have 
felt the effects of their villany, Hence they have 
characterized the New Englanders, as a knaviſh, art - 
ful, and diſhoneſt people. But that conduct which 
diſtinguiſhes only a ſmall claſs of people in any nation 
or ſtat, ought not to be indiſcriminately aſcribed to 
all, or be ſuffered to ſtamp their national character. 
In New England, there is as great a proportion of hon- 
2 and induſtrious citizens, as in any of the United- 
tates. 4 | ; 52S 
The people of New England, generally obtain their 
eſtates by hard and perſevering labour; They of con- 
ſequence know their value, and ſpend with frugality. 
Vet in no country do the indigent and unfortunate- 
fare better. Their laws oblige every town to provide 
a competent maintenance for their poor; and the ne- 
ceſſitous ſtranger is protected, and relieved from their 
humane inſtitutions. It may in truth he ſaid, that in 
no part of the world are the people happier, better 
furniſhed with the neceſſaries and conveniences of 
life, or more independent than the farmers in New 
England. As the great body of the people are hardy, 
independent freeholders, their manners are, as they 
ought to be, congenial to their employment, plain, 
ſimple, and unpoliſned. Strangers are received and 
entertained among. them with a great deal of artleſs 
fincerity, and friendly, unformal holpitality. Their 
children, thoſe imitative creatures, to whoſe education 
particular attention is paid, early imbibe the manners 
and habits of thoſe around them; and the ſtranger, 
with pleaſure, notices the honeſt and decent 2 
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that is paid him by the children as he paſſes through 
the country. ; 8 
As the people, by repreſentation, make their own 

laws and appoint their own officers, they cannot be 
oppreſſed; and living under governments, which 
have few lucrative places, they have few motives to 
bribery, corrupt canvaſlings or intrigue. Real abil- 
ities and a moral character unblemiſhed, are the qual- 
ifications requiſite in the view of moſt people, for of- 
ficers of publick truſt. The expreſſion of a wiſh to 
be promoted, is the direct way to be diſappointed. 

The inhabitants of New England, are generally 
fond of the arts and ſciences, and have cultivated 
them with great ſucceſs, Their colleges have flouriſh- 
ed beyond any others in the United States. The il- 
luſtrious characters they have produced, who have 
_ diſtinguiſbed themſelves in politicks, law, divinity, 
the mathematicks and philolophy, natural and civil 
hiſtory, and in the fine arts, particularly in poetry, 
evince the truth of theſe obſervations. 

Many of the women in New England are handſome, 
They generally have fair, freſh and healthful counte- 
nances, mingled with much female ſoftneſs and deli- 
cacy. Thoſe who have had the advantages of a good 
education (and they are conſiderably numerous) are 
genteel, eaſy, and agreeable in their manners, and are 
Hrightly and ſenſible in converſation. They are ear- 
ly taught to manage domeſtick concerns with neatneſs 
and economy. Ladies of the firſt rank and fortune, 
make it a part of their daily buſineſs to ſuperintend 
the affairs of the family. Employment at the needle, 
in cookery, and at the ſpinning wheel, with them is 
honourable. Idleneſs, even in thoſe of independent 
fortunes, is univerſally diſreputable. The women in 
the country manufacture the greateſt part of the cloth- 
ing of their families. Their linen and woollen cloths 
are ſtrong and decent. Their butter and cheeſe is not 
inferiour to any in the world. 1 

In the winter ſeaſon, while the ground - is covered 
with ſnow, which is commonly two or three months, 


Leighing is the general diverſten. A great _ of . 
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the families throughout the country are furniſhed with 
| horſes and fleighs. The young people collect in par- 
ties, and, with a great deal of ſociability, reſort to a 
place of rendezvous, where they regale themſelves 
for a'few hours, with dancing and a ſocial ſupper, and 
then retire, - Theſe diverſions, as well as all others, 
are many times carried to exceſs, To theſe exceſles, 
and a ſudden expoſure to extreme cold after the exer-: 
ciſe of dancing, phyſicians have aſcribed the conſump- 
tions, which are fo frequent among the young people 
in New England. 9 | SELL 53 
Hliſtory.] New England owes its firſt ſettlement to 
religious perſecution. Soon after the commencement 
of the reformazon® in England, which was not until 
the year 1534, the Proteſlants wete divided into two 
parties, one the followers of Luther, and the other of 
Calvin, The former had choſen gradually, and al- 
molt imperceptibly, to recede from the church of 
Rome ; while the latter, more zealous, and convinced 

olf the importance of a thorough reformation, and at 


he reformation was begun by Martin Lutber,a native of Saxs 
ery, born in the year 1483. He was educated in the Roman 
Catholick religion, and was an Auguſtin Friar, when, in 1517, 
having written ninety five Theſes againſt the Pope's indulgencies, 
he exhibired them to publick view on the church door at Wirten- 
77 in Saxony, and thus began the reformation in Germany. In 
2 , the reformed religion was introduced into Switzerland by 
uinglius, Oecolampadius, and others. E 


' The year following, the Diet of the Ger man Empire aſſembled at . 


| 2 and iſſued a decree againſt the reformation. Againſt this 
ecree, the Elefor of Saxony, George, Marquis of Brandenburg, 
Erneft and Francis, Due of Lunenburg, the Landgrave of Heſs, 
and the Count of Arhalt, who were joined by ſeveral of the cities, 
publickly read their PRoTEST, and in this way, acquired for 
themſelves and their ſucceſſors down to the prefent time, the name 
of PROTESTANTS» e Th. : «7 
CALz1N, another celebrated reformer, was ropa Neyon, in 
France, in the year 1509. He improved upon Zuther's plan 
expunged many of the Nomi ceremonies whi#h he had indulg- 
ed - entertained different ideas concerning ſome of the great doe 
trines of Chriſtianity, and ſet the Proteſtant at a greater remove, 
from the Roman Catholick religion. The followers of Luther 
have been diftinguiſhed by the name of LU THEN ANS; and the 
followers of Calbin by rhe name of CALVIN IS TS. 5 
Such was the rapid growth of the Proteſtant intereſt, that ia 
5775 only 46 years IE the commencement of the reformatian 
dy Lutzer, there were in France 2150 aſſemblies of Proteſtants. 
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the ſame time poſſeſſing much firmneſs and high no- 
tions of religious liberty, were for e ffecting a thorough 
change at once. Their conſequent endeavours to ex- 
nge from the church all the inventions which had 
2 brought into it ſince the days of the Apoſtles, 
and to introduce the Scripture purity,” derived for 
them the name of PuxrTaxs. From theſe the inhab- 
itants of New England deſcended. : - 
During the fucceſſive reigns of Henry VIII, Mary, 
Elizabeth, and James the firſt, the Proteſtants, and 
eſpecially the Puritans, were the objects of bloody per- 
ſecution; and thouſands of them were either inhuman- 
ly burnt, or left more cruelly to periſh in priſons and 
dungeons. 3 / 
In 1602, a number of religious people from the north: 
of England, removed into Holland, to avoid perſecu- 
tion. Here they remained under the care of the learn- 
end and pious Mr. Robinfon, till 1620, when a part of 
them came to America, and landed at a place, which, 
in grateful commemoration of Plymouth in England, 
the town which they laſt left in their native land, they 
called PL VMOUTH. This town was the firſt that was 
ſettled by the Engliſh in New England. 
The whole company that landed conſiſted of but 
101 fouls, Their fituation was diſtreſſing, and their 
proſpects truly diſmal and difcouraging. Their near- 
eſt neighbours, except the natives, were a French ſet. 
tlement at Port Royal, and one of the Engliſh at Vir- 
ginia. The neareſt of theſe was goo miles from them, 
and utterly incapable of affording them relief in a 
time of famine or danger. Whereever they turned 
their eyes, diſtreſs was before them. Perſecuted for 
their religion in their native land; grieved for the 
profanation of the holy fabbath, and other licentiouſ- 
_ neſs in Holland; fatigued by their long and boiſter- 
ous voyage ; diſappointed, through the treachery of 
their commander, of their expected country; forced 
on a dangerous and unknown ſhore, in the advance 
of a cold winter; ſurrounded with hoſtile barbarians, 
without any hope of human ſuccour; denied the aid 
or favour of the court of England; without a patent; 
4 ET Wt without 
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without a publick promiſe of the peaceable enjoyment 
of their religious hberties ; worn out with toil and 
ſufferings; without convenient ſhelter from the rig- 
ours of the weather - Such were the proſpects, and 
ſuch the ſituation of theſe pious, ſolitary chriſtians. 
'To add to their diſtreſſes, a general and very mortal 
ſickneſs prevailed among them, which ſwept off forty 
ſix of their number before the opening of the next 
ſpring. To ſupport them under theſe trials, they had 
need of all the aids and comforts which chriſtianity 
affords ; and theſe were ſufficient. The free and un- 
moleſted enjoyment of their religion, reconciled them 
to their humble and lonely fituation ; they bore their 
Hardſhips with-unexampled patience, and perſevered 
in their pilgrimage of almoſt unparalleled trials, with 
ſuch reſignation and calmneſs, as gave proof of great 
piety and unconquerable virtue, = "Wu 
The. firſt duel in New England, was fought witn 
word and dagger between two ſervants. Neither of 
them was killed, but both were wounded. For this 
_ diſgraceful offence, they were formally tried before 
the whole company, and ſentenced to have «their 
heads and feet tied together, and ſo to be twenty four 
hours without meat or drink.“ Such, however, was 
the painfulnefs of their fituation, and their piteous in- 
treaties to be releaſed, that, upon promiſe of better be- 
haviour in future, they were ſoon releaſed by the Gov- 
ernour, Such was the origin, and ſuch, I may almoſt 
venture to add, was the termination-of the odious © 
punt of duelling in New England, for there have 
been very few duels fought there ſince. The true 
method of eee pee is to render them diſ- 
graceful, Upon this ee can there be invented 
a puniſhment” better calculated to exterminate this 
criminal practice, than the one already mentioned ? 
Such was the vaſt increaſe of inhabitants in New 
England by natural population, and particularly by 


emigrations from Great Britain, that in a few years, 


belides the ſettlements in Ply mouth and Maſſachuſetts, 
very flouriſhing colonies were planted in Rhode Iſl- 
and, Connecticut, New Haven, and New Hampſhire, 
E 
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The dangers to which theſe' colonies were expoſed 
from the ſurrounding Indians, as well as from the 
Dutch, who, although very friendly to the infant 
colony at Plymouth, were now likely to prove trou- 
bleſome neighbours, firſt induced them to think of an 
alliance and confederacy for their mutual defence. 
Accordingly in 1643, the four colonies of Plymouth, 
Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, and New Haven, agreed 
upon articles of confederation, whereby a Congreſs 
was formed, conſiſting of two commiſſioners from 
each colony, who were choſen annually, and when 
met were conſidered as the repreſentatives of « The 
United Colonics -of New England.” The powers 
delegated to the commiſhoners, were much the ſame 
as thoſe veſted in Congreſs by the articles of confed- 
eration, agreed upon by the United States in 1778. 
The colony of Rhode Iſland would gladly have join- 
ed in this confederacy, but Maſſachuſetts, for particu- 
lar reaſons, refuſed to admit their commiſſioners. 
This union ſubſiſted, with ſome few alterations, until 
the year 1686, when all the charters, except that of 
Connecticut, were.in effect vacated by a commiſſion 
from James the II. P . | 
Three years before the arrival of the-Plymouth-col- 
ony, a very mortal ſickneſs, ſuppoſed to have been the 
ague, raged with great violence among the Indians 
in the eaſtern parts of New England. Whole towns 
were depopulated. The living were not able ta bury. 
the dead; and their bones were found lying above 
ground, many years after. The Maſſachuſetts In- 
dians are ſaid to have been reduced from go, ooo to 
300 fighting men. In 1633, the. ſmall pox iwept off 
great numbers of the Indians in Maſiachuſetts, 

In 1763, on the iſland of Nantucket, in the ſpace-of 
Four months, the Indians were reduced by a mortal 
ſickneſs, from 320 to Bg ſouls. The hand of Provi- 
dence is noticeable in theſe ſurpriſing inſtances of 
mortality, among the Indians, to make room for. the 
Engliſh. +» Comparatively few have periſhed by wars. 
They waſte and moulder away; they, in a manner un- 
accountable, dilappear. _ A | | 

When 
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When the Engliſh firſt arrived in America, the In- 
dians had no times nor places ſet apart for religious 
worſhip. The firſt ſettlers in New England were at 
great pains to introduce among them the babits of civ- 
ilized life, and to inſtrutt them in the chriſtian reli- 

ion. A few years intercourſe with the Indians, in- 
Scan them to eſtabliſh ſeveral good and natural regu- 
lations. They ordained that if a man be idle a week, 
or at moſt a fortnight, he ſhall pay five ſhillings. 
Every young man, not a ſervant, hall be obliged te 
ſet up a wigwam, and plant for himſelf, If an un- 
married man ſhall lie with an unmarried woman, he 
ſhall pay twenty ſhillings. If any woman Thall not 
have her hair tied up, ſhe ſhall pay five ſhillings, &c. 

Concerning the- religion of the untaught natives of 

America, Mr, Brainard, who was well acquainted 

1th it, informs us that aſter the coming of the white 
people, the Indians in New Jerſey, who once held a 
plurality of Deities, ſuppoſed there were only three; 
| becauſe they ſaw people of three kinds of complex- 

1ons, viz, Engliſh, Negroes, and themſelves. | 
It was a notion pretty generally prevailing among 
them, that it was not the ſame God made them who 
made us; but that they were created after the white 
people. And it is probable they ſuppole their God 
gained ſome ſpecial {kill by ſeeing the white people 
made, and ſo made them better; for it is certain they 
look upon themſelves, and their methods of living, 
which they ſay their God expreſsly preſcribed for 
them, vaſtly preferable to the white people, and their 
methods, | > 

With regard to a future ſtate of exiſtence, many of 

them imagine that the chichung, i. e. the ſhadow, or 
What ſurvives the body, will, at death, go ſouthward, 
and in an unknown but curious place, will enjoy 
| ſome kind of happineſs, ſuch as hunting, feaſting, 
dancing, and the like. And what they ſuppoſe will 
contribute much to their happineſs in the next ſlate, 
is, that they thall never be weary-of thoſe entertain- 
ments. | EY 
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BY £29 e 20! en Longitude. - 
Heat 69 berseen f 4rd 5e fan f 45s North Lande, 
DouNDED North, by Quebeck ; Northeaſt, by 
19 the Province of Main ; Southeaſt, by the At- 
lantick ocean; South, by Maſſachuſetts ; Weſt and 
Northweſt by Connecticut river, which divides it 


from Vermont, The ſhape of New Hampſhire, re- 


Jembles an open fan; Connetticut river being the 
curve, the fouthern line the ſhorteſt, and the eaſtern 
line the longeſt fide. * : 

Civil Divifions.]) New Hampſhire is divided into 


five counties, viz, 


Counties. „ -Ohief Towns. - 
Rockingham, Portſmouth and Exeter, 
Stafford, Dover and Durham, 
Hillſborough, Amherſt, TER 
Cheſhire, Keene and Charleftown, 
Grafton, Haveril and Plymouth. 


In 1776, there were 16z ſettled townſhips in this 


| Nate, Since that time the number has been greatly 


increaſed. ; 
Chief Towns, ] Portſmouth is much the largeſt town 
in this ſtate. It ſtands on the ſoutheaſt fide of Piſ- 
cataqua river, about two miles from the ſea, and con- 
tains about 600 houſes, and 4400 inhabitants. The 
town is handſomely built, and pleaſantly ſituated. 
Its publick buildings are, a court houſe, two churches 
for Congregationaliſts, one for Epiſcopalians, and one 
other houſe for publick worſhip. . | 

Its harbour is one of the fineſt on the continent, 
having a ſufficient depth of water for veſſels of any 
burthen. It is defended againſt ſtorms by the adja- 
cent land, in ſuch a manner, as that ſhips may ſecurely 


ride there in any ſeaſon of the year. Beſides, the 


harbour is ſo well fortified by nature, that very little 
art will be neceſſary to render it impregnable. Its vi- 
cinity to the ſea renders it very convenient for naval 
trade. A light houſe, with a fingle light, ſtands at the 
Entrance of the harbour, | Exeter. 
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Exeter is a pretty town, fiſteen miles ſouthweſterly 
from Portſmouth, on the ſouth ſide of Exeter river. 
Concord, ſituated on the welt fide cf Merrimate 
river, is a pleaſant flouriſhing town, and will proba- 
bly, on account of its central ſituat ion, ſoon be the 
permanent ſeat of government. 
Rivers, Bays,. and Lakes. | The Piſcataqua river 
has four branches, Berwick, Cochechy, Exeter and 
Durham, which are all navigable for {mall veſſels and 
boats, ſome fiftzen, others twenty miles from the fea. 
Theſe rivers unite about eight miles from the mouth 
of the harbour, and form one broad, deep, rapid 
ſtream, navigable: for ſhips of the largeſt burden. 
This river forms the only port of New Hampſhire. 
The Merrimak bears that name from its mouth to 
the confluence of rr and Winniſipiokee 
rivers; the latter has its ſource in the lake of the ſame 
name. In its courſe, it receives ,numberleſs ſmall 
{treams iſſuing from ponds and ſwamps in the vallies. 
It tumbles over two conſiderable falls, Amaſkäsg, 
and Pantucket great falls. From Haveril the river 
runs winding along, through a pleaſant rich vale. of 


meadow, and paſſing between Newbury, Port and 5 


Saliſbury, empties into the ocean. . 

Great Bay, Ipreading out from Piſcataqua river, be- 
tween Portſmouth and Exeter, is the only one that de- 
ſerves mentioning. PN LIE N 

There are ſeveral remarkable ponds or lakes in 
this ſtate. Umiagog is a large lake, quite in the north- 
eaſt corner of the ſtate, Winniſeprokee lake is nearly 
in the center of the ſtate, and is about twenty miles 
long, and from three to eight broad. „ 
Face of the Country.] The land next to the ſea is 
generally low, but as you advance into the country, 
the land riſes into hills, Some parts of the ſtate are 
mountainous. x „ 
Mountains.] The White mountains are the higheſt 
part of a ridge, which extends northeaſt and ſouth- 
well, to a length not yet aſcertained. The whole cir- 
cuit of them is not leſs than fifty miles. The height 
of theſe \mountains above an adjacent meadow, is 

3 ; SG: reckoned _ 
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reckoned to be about 5500 feet, and the meadow is 
3500 ſeet above the level of the ſea; The ſnow and 
ice cover them nine or ten months in the year, during 
which time they exhibit that bright appearance from 
which they are denominated the White mountains. 
From this ſummit, in clear weather, is exhibited a no- 
ble view, extending ſixty or ſeventy miles in every 
direction. Although they are more than ſeventy 
miles within land, they are ſeen many leagues off at 
fea, and appear like an exceeding bright cloud in the 
horizon, Theſe immenſe heights, being copiouſly re- 
pleniſhed with water, afford a variety of beautiful 
caſcades. Three of the largeſt rivers in New Eng- 
land, receive a great part of their waters from theſe 
mountains. Amanoofuck and Iſrael rivers, two prin- 
eipal branches of ConneRicut, fall from their weſtern 
fide, Peabody river, a branch of the Amariſcogen, 
falls from the northeaſt fide, and almoſt the whole of 
the Saco, deſcends from the ſouthern fide. The high- 
eſt ſummit of theſe mountains, is in about latitude 449. 
The Monadnikis a very high mountain, in Cheſhire 
county, in the ſouthweſtern part of the ſtate. | 
Climate.) The air in New Hampſhire is ſerene and 
healthfal. The weather is not fo ſubject to change as 
in more fouthern climates. This ſtate, emboſoming 
a number of very high mountains, and lying in the 
neighbourhood of others, whoſe towering ſummits are 
covered with fnow and ice three quarters of the year, 
is intenſely cold in the winter ſeaſon. The heat of 
fummer is great, but of ſhort duration. The cold 
braces the conſtitution, and renders the labouring peo- 
ple healthful and robuſt. | | | 
Soil and Productions.] On the fea coaſt, and many 
places inland, the ſoil is ſandy, but affords good paſtur- 
age. The intervals at the foot of the mountains are 
greatly enriched by the freſhets, which bring down 
the foil upon them, forming a fine mould, and pro- 
ducing corn, grain and herbage, in the moſt luxuriant 
plenty, The back lands, which have been cultivated, 
are generally very fertile, and produce the various 
kinds of grain, fruits and vegetables, which are com- 
| ; mon 
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mon to the other parts of New England. The un- 
cultivated lands are covered with extenſive foreſts of 
pine, fir, cedar, oak, walnut, &c. This ſtate affords 
all the materials neceſſary for ſhip building. . 
Population and Character.] No actual cenſus of the in- 
habitants has been lately made. In the Convention at 
Philadelphia, in 1737, they were reckoned at 102, 000. 
| _ There is no charatteriſtical difference between the 
inhabitants of this and the other New England States. 
The ancient inhabitants of New Hampſhire were 
_ emigrants from England. Their poſterity, mixed 
with emigrants from Maſſachuſetts, fill the lower ard 
middle towns, Emigrants from Connecticut compoſe 
the largeſt part of the inhabitants of the weſtern towns, 
adjoining, Connecticut river. Slaves there are none. 
Negroes, who were never numerous in New Hamp- 
ſhire, are all free by the firſt article of the bill of 
rights. | „ 8 1 | | 
Government.) Neatly the ſame as Maſſachuſetts, -- 
College and Schools.] In the townſhip of Hanover, 
ia the weſtern part of this ſtate, is Dartmouth College, 
ſituated on a beautiful plain, about half a mile eaſt of 
Connecticut river, in latitude 430 33“. It was named 
after the Right Honourable William Earl of Dart- 
mouth, who was one of. its principal benefactors. It 
was founded in 1769, for the education and inſtruc- 
tion of yours of the Indian tribes, in reading, writ- 
ing, and all parts of learning which ſhould appear ne- 
ceſſary and expedient for civilizing and chriſtianizin 
the children of Pagans, as well as in all liberal arts =o 
ſciences, and alſo of Engliſh youths and any others. 
Its fituation, in a frontier country, expoſed it during 
the late war, to many inconveniences which prevent- 
ed.its rapid progreſs. It flouriſhed, however, amidſt 
all its embarraſſments, and is now one. of. the moſt 
rowing ſeminaries in the United States. It has, in the 
os cite about 130 ſtudents, under the direction of 
a Preſident, two Profeſſors, and two Tutors, It has 
twelve Truſtees, who are a body corporate, inveſted 
with the powers neceſſary for ſuch a body. The li- 
brary is elegant, containing a large collection of the 
E Ga 'D, - moſt 
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moſt valuable books. Its apparatus conſiſts of a come 
petent number of uſeful inſtruments, for making math- 
ematical and philoſophical experiments. There are 
three buildings for the uſe of the ſtudents. Such is 
the ſalubrity of the air, that no inſtance of TY 
has happened among the ſtudents, fince the firſt eſ- 
tabliſhment of the College, 5 . 
At Exeter there is an Academy, at Portſmouth a 
Grammar School. All the towns are bound by law 
to ſupport ſchools ; but the grand jurors, whoſe buſi- 
_ neſs rt is to ſee that theſe laws are executed, are not ſo 
careful as they ought to be in preſenting ſins of omiſſion. 
Religion.] The inhabitants of New Hampfhire are 
- chiefly congregationaliſts. The other denominations 
are Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, and Epiſcopalians. 5 
History.] The firſt diſcovery made by the Engliſh 
of any part of New Hampſhire, was in 1614, b Capt, © 
John Smith, who ranged the ſhore from Penobſcot to 
Cape Cod ; and in this route, diſcovered the river: 
Piſcataqua. On his return to England, he publiſhed 
a deſcription of the country, with a map of the coaſt, 
which he pteſented to Prince Charles, who gave it the 
name of New ExncLanD. The firſt ſettlement was 
made in 162. | | wi 
Ney Hampſhire was for many years under the jh- | 
riſdiction of the Governour of Maſſachuſetts, yet they 
had a ſeparate legiſlature. They ever bore a propor- 
tionable-ſhare of the expenſes and levies in all enter- 
priſes, expeditions and military exertions, whether 
planned by the colony or the crown. In every ſtage 
of the oppoſition that was made to the encroachments 
of the Britiſh parliament, the people, who ever had a 
high ſenſe of liberty, cheerfully bore their part. At 
the commencement of hoſtilities, indeed, while their 
council was appointed by royal mandamus, their patri- 
otick ardour was checked by theſe crown officers. 
But when freed from this reſtraint, they flew eagerly 
to the American ſtandard, when the voice of their 
country declared for war, and their troops had a large 
ſhare of the hazard and fatigue, as well as ofthe glory 
of accompliſhing the late revolution. : 
EE 8 MASSACHUSETTS. 
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c ia + 
1 hoon (2 ro Re: 

OUNDED North, by New Hampſhire and Ver- 

mont; Weſt, by New Vork; South, by Con- 
necticut, Rhode Iſland and the Atlantick ; Eaſt, by 
the Atlantick and the Bay of Maſſachuſetts, 

Rivers. Merrimak river before deſcribed, runs 
through the northeaſtern part of this ſtate, Beſides 
this, are Charles, Taunton, Concord, Myſtick and Ipſ- 
wich rivers, in the eaſtern part of the ſtate ; and 
Chicabee, Weſtfield, and Deer field rivers, all emptying 
into Connecticut river, in the weſtern parts of the ſtate. 
Capes.] The only Capes of note on the coaſt. of 
Maſlachuſetts, are Cape Ann on the north fide of 
Boſton Bay, and Cape Cod on the. ſouth. The latter 
Is the terminating hook of a promontory, which ex-- 
tends far into the ſea ; and is remarkable for having 
been the firſt land which was made by the firſt ſettlers 
of Plymouth on the American coaſt, in 1620. | 
| Hands.) Among other iſlands which border upon 
this coaſt, are Kappawak, Martha's Vineyard, and 
Nantucket. Kappawak, now Dukes county, is twens 
ty miles in length, and about four in breadth. It con- 
tains ſeven pariſhes. Edgarton is the ſhire town, 
This county is full of inhabitants, who ſubſiſt princi- 
pally by fiſhing. ; 
antucket lies fouth of Cape Cod, and is confider- 
ably lefs than Dukes county. It formerly had the 
moſt confiderable whale fiſhery on the coaſt ; but the 
war almoſt ruined them. They are now beginning 
to revive their former buſineſs, Moſt of the inhabit- 
ants are whalers and fiſhermen. The iſland” of itſelf 
conſtitutes one county by the name of Nantucket, It 
has but one town, called Sherburne. — © 
Religion.] The religion of this commonwealth is 
_ eſtabliſhed, by their excellent conſtitution, on a moſt. 
Tiberal and tolerant plan. All perſons, of whatever re - 


ligious profeſſion. or ſentiments, may worſhip God a- 
SS greeably- 
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greeably to the dictates of their o] conſciences, unmo- 
leſted, provided they do not diſturb the publick peace. 

The followin ſtatement, ſhews what are the ſeveral 


religious denominations in this Hats, and their propor- 
tional numbers. 


- /Denotainations. 133 


Number of Sup ſed number of 


Congregations. each denomination. 
Congregationaliſts, 400 277, 600 
Baptiſts, C 58,296 
Epiſcopalians, | 4. | 211,104 
Friends or Quakers, 10 6,940 +4 

« Erelbyterians, .” T4 © . 
Univerlaliſts, 8 694 
Total 515 75 410 


In this ſtatement, it is ſuppoſed that all the inhabit- 
ants in the ſtate, conſider themſelves as belonging to 
one or the other of the religious denominations men- 
tioned ; and that each religious ſociety, of every de- 
nomination, i is compoled of an equal number of fouls ; 
that is, each is ſuppoſed to contain 694, which, if we 
reckon the pen of inhabitants in the ſtate at 
857551 1, will be the proportion for each congregation. 

Although this may not be an exact apportionment 
of the different ſects, yet it is perhaps as accurate as 
the nature of the ſubject will allow, and ſ ufficient to 
give a general idea of the proportion which the leveral 


denominations: bear to each other. 
- The number of congregational churches in 1749 | 
was 250. 


In 1769, the number of inhabitants in this ſtate, was 
about 268,850. The nn of the ſects then was 
nearly as follows, viz. 


| Sects. Congregations, ee e 
Congregationaliſts, 305 225,426 
Friends meetings, 22 16,192 
Baptiſts, Ht $075. 214:723 
Epiſcopahans, 13 9,508 
unn 2 2,944 

| OE 26s 268 z 
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Civil Divifions.} The Commonwealth of Maſſa- 
chuſetts is divided into fourteen counties, and ſubdi- 
vided into 365 townſhips. The following TABLE 
exhibits a comparative view of the population of the 
ſeveral counties in this ſtate. | 7 


* 
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6 8 82 |} owns 2 
CounTIgS. 32 8 8 E 1 8 : & | the courts 2 
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Suffolk, 36,783 $ 105,645} 797,556} 23|Fofton. 4 
| FM | |} PSatem, lpſwcn 
Eſſex, 4.48, 723] 273,893] 47,01], 22 ane Newbury 
MF.” * 49 an 
{Midalelexz | 349823] 163, 834 77555 Cambridge ane 
N — — — — ä — — On cord. 
Hampſhire, | 43143] 142,375} 671, 34 60 Springfeld an 
24 — — — — — "> Northa 


Plymouth, |. 25,016 92,513] 129,197] 14[Plymouth. _ 
. [Barnſtable, | 23,353 Barnſtable. 
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|Dukes(i0and)] 34110]. 18,198] 1241726 3[Edgart- Tilbury 
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Sherburne. 
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Nantucket | 
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Vork, 12222 66,142] 264,931 
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Cumberland, Wale <7. | POE] ute — — 
0 
53} Waldoboro ; 


[* Lincoln, | I 5,270] 45-303] 799,9 | 


erkſhire, 24» 54a} 37,02 2244497 "25 Lenox» - | — 
AL "Total 357,501 321358571355 | 

Literary and Humane Societies.) The literary, hu- 
mane and charitable inſtitutions in Maſſachuſetts, ex- 
hibit a fair trait in the character of the inhabitants. 


and HalloweJl 


— 
— 
dans 


Among the firſt literary inſtitutions in this ſtate, is the 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, in- 
corporated May 4th, 1780. The deſign of the inſti- 
tution, is to promote and encourage the knowledge of 
the antiquities of America, and of the natural hiſtory 
of the country ; to promote and encourage medical 

55 e eee * aha diſcoveries, 


This county has lately been divided into three, via. Lincoln, 5 


Waſhington, and Hancock. 
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diſcoveries, mathematical diſquiſitions, philoſophical 


inquiries and experiments, aſtronomical, meteorclog- 
ical and geographical obſervations ; improvements in 


agriculture, arts, manufacture, commerce, and the 


cultivation of every ſcience that may tend to advance 
a free, independent, and virtuous eople. 
' Beſides this, are the Maſachuſetts Charitable Society, 
the Boſton Epiſcopal Charitable Society, the . 
Medical Society, the Humane Society, and the Society for 
75 gating the . among the Indians. 
ext to Pennſylvania, this Rate has. the greateſt 
number of e for the promotion of uſeful knowl- 
edge and human happineſs; and as they are founded 
on the broad baſis of bencvolence and charity, they.can- 
not fail to proſper. _ Theſe inſtitutions, which are faſt 
increaſing in almoſt every {tate in the union, are ſo 
many evidences of the advanced and advancing ſtate 
of civilization and improvement in this country. 


They prove likewiſe that a free, republican govern- 


ment, like ours, is, of all others, the moſt happily cal- 


culated to promote a general diffuſion of uſeful knowl- 
edge, and the moſt: favourable to the benevolent and 


humane feelings of the human heart. 

"Literature, Colleges, Academies, Sc.] According g to 
the laws of this commonwealth, every town having 
fifty houſeholders or upwards, is to be conſtantly pro- 
vided with a ſchoolmaſter to teach children and youth 
to read and write; and where any town has 100 fam- 
ilies, there is alſo to be a grammar ſchool. 
Next in importance to the grammar ſchools, are the 
academies, of which there are the following, viz. 

DumnmerR AcAbzur, at Newbury, which was 
founded many years fince, and incorporated in 1782, 
PuiLLIrs's AcApEuv, at Andover, incorporated Oc- 
tober 4, 1780. LEICESTER ACADEMY, in the town- 


ſhip of Leiceſter, incorporated in 1784. At Will- 
jam ſtown, in Berkſhire county, is another Academy, 


which is yet in its infancy. 
Theſe Academies have very handſome funds, and 
are flouriſhing. The deſigns of the truſtees are, to 


N 25anhs Vit tue and rue hare to promote the ed- 
ucation 
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ucation of youth in the Engliſh, Latin, Greek, and 


French languages, to encourage their inſtruction in 
writing, arithmetick, oratory, geography, practical 
geometry, logick, philoſophy, and ſuch other of the 
liberal arts and ſciences, or languages, as may be 
__ thought expedient. 42 445 bf 
_ Harvard CotrEct takes its date fram the year 
1638, Two years before, the general court gave 
four hundred pounds for the ſupport ofa publick ſchool 
at Newtown, which has — called Cambridge. 
This year (1638) the Rev. Mr. John Harvard, a 
worthy miniſter reſiding in Charleſtown, died, and left 


a donation of £779 for the uſe of the forementioned 


Publick ſchool. In honour to the memory of ſo li- 

ral a bene factor, the general court the ſame year, or- 
dered that the ſchool ſhould take the name of HAxR- 
ward COLLEGE, | Fa 


Cambridge, in which the college is ſituated, is a 


pleaſant village, four miles weſtward from Boſton, 
cContaining a number of gentlemen's ſeats which are 
neat and well built. The univerſity conſiſts of four 
elegant brick edifices, handſomely encloſed. They 
ſtand on a beautiful green which ſpreads to the north- 
weſfl, and exhibit a pleaſing view. F : 


: 


The names of the ſeveral buildings are, Harvard 


Hall, Maſſachuſetts Hall, Hollis Hall, and Holden | 


Chapel. Harvard Hall is divided into ſix apart- 
ments; one of which is appropriated for the library, one 
ſor the muſeum, two for the philoſophical appara- 
tus, one is uſed for a chapel, and the other for a din- 
ing hall. The library, in 1787, conſiſted of 12,000 
volumes; and will be continually increafing from the 
intereſt of permanent funds, as well as from caſual 


Henefaftions. The philoſophical apparatus belong- 


ing to this univerſity, coſt between 1400 and £1500 
law ful money, and is the moſt elegant and complete 
of any in America. „ 

Agreeably to the preſent conſtitution of Maſſachu- 
fetts, his Excellency the Governour, Lieutenant Gov- 


-ernour, the council and ſenate, the preſident of the 


univerſity, and the miniſters of the congregational 


churches 
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churches in the towns of Boſton, Charleſtown, Cam- 
bridge, Watertown, Roxbury, and Dorcheſter, are, 
ex offs, overſeers of the Univerſity. ONE 
Ihe corporation is a diftint body, conſiſting of 
ſeven £026 128d in whom is veited the property of the 
univerſity. 5 | 
Ihe inſtruQors in the univerſity, are a preſident, 
Holliſian profeſſor of divinity, Holliſian profeſſor of 
the mathematicks and natural philoſophy, Hancock 
profeſſor of oriental languages, profeſſor of anatomy 
and ſurgery, pon of the theory and practice of 
phyſick, profeſſor of chymiſtry and materia medica, 
and four tutors. | | 5 
- This univerſity as to its library, philoſophical ap- 
paratus and profeſlorſhips, is at preſent the firſt lite- 
rary inſtitution on this continent. Since its firſt eſtab- 
liſhment, 3146 ſtudents have received honourary de- 
grees from its ſucceſſive officers, 1002 of whom have 
been ordained to the work of the goſpel miniſtry, - It 
has generally from 120 to 150 ſtudents. 
Chief towns. ] BosToON is the capital, not only of 
Maſſachuſetts, but of New England. It is built on a 
Peninſula of an irregular form, at the bottom of Maſ- 
 ſachuſetts Bay. The neck or iſthmus which joins 
the Peninſula to the continent, is at the ſouth end of 
the town, and leads to Roxbury. The length of the 
town, including the neck, is about three miles ; the 
town itſelf is not quite two miles. Its breadth is va- 
rious. At the entrance from Roxbury, it is narrow. 
. The greateſt breadth is one mile and 139 yards. The 
buildings in the town cover about 1000 acres. It con- 
tains about 2000 dwelling houles, and 15,000 inhab- 
atants, * we ids 
I The principal wharf extends 600 yards into the ſea, 
and is covered on the north fide with large and con- 
venient ſtores. It far exceeds any other wharf in the 
United States. . 
In Boſton are ſixteen houſes for publick worſhip ; 
of which nine are for congregationaliſts, three for e- 
piſcopalians, two for baptiſts, one for the friends, and 
one for the univerſaliſts, or independents. "I 
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The town is irregularly built, but, as it lies in a 


circular form -around*the harbour, it exhibits a very 
| handſome view as you approach it from the iga. On 


the weſt ſide of the town is the mall, a v ery beauti» | 


ful publick walk, adorned with rows of trees, and in 


view of the common, which is always open to ref reſh=- _ 
ing breezes, Beacon hill, which overlooks t —_ 


from the weſt, affords a. fine, variegated prod; 
The harbour of Boſton is ſafe, and large enough to 
contain 500 ſhips at anchor, in a good depth of water; 


while the.entrance is 10 narrow as ſcarcely to admit 


two ſhips abreaſt, It is diverſified with many iflands, 

which afford rich paſturing, hay-and grain. About 
three miles from the town is the Caſtle, which com- 
mands the entrance of the harbour. Here are mount- 
ed about forty pieces of heavy artillery, beſides a large 


number of a ſmaller ſize. The fort is garriſoned by 
* company of about fifty ſoldiers; who alſo guard 


the con victs that are ſentenced, and ſent here f to la» 
bour. Theſe are-chiefly em ployed i in the nail manu- 
factor 

The town next to Boſton, i in point: of numbers and 
commercial importance, is SALEN. It is the oldeſt 
town in the are. except Plymouth. In 1786, it 
contained 646 dwelling La and 6700 inhabitants. 
In this town are five churches for congregationaliſts, 


one for Nn and a meeting houſe for the 
friends. Salem is fifteen miles northeaſtward of Boſ- 


ton, and is conſidered as the nen, ol the county of 
Eſſex. 


NewszurY PoRT Forty: five mileseaſtward from Boſ- | 


ton, is fituated on the ſouthweſt fide of Merrimak riv- 


er, about two miles from the ſea. The town is about 


a mile in length, and a ſourth of a mile in breadth, and 
contains 450 dwelling houſes, and 4113 natural iri- 
habitants. It has one epiſcopal,” one preſbyterian, 
and two congregational c ch 


ſhip building is largely carried on here. Theſe towns, 
with Marblehead, GWuceſter or ns Ann, and Beverly, 
carry on the fiſhery, which furniſhes the principal ar- 
ticle of exportation from Maſſachuſetts. . n Ws 

| H | WorcesTER | 


urches. The buſineſs of 
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- WorCESTER is one of the largeſt inland towns in 
New England. It is the ſhire town of Worceſter 
county, and is about forty ſeven miles weſtward of 

On Connecticut river, in the county of Hampſhire, 
are a number of very pleaſant towns. Of theſe 
Springfield is the oldeſt and largeſt. _ ESI 
Northampton, Hatfield, and Deerfield, are all pleaſ-. 
ant, flouriſhing towns, ſucceeding each other as you 
travel northerly on the weſt fide of the river. 

Sow pare The conſtitution of the common» 
wealth of Maffachuſetts eſtabliſhed in 1780, contains 
a declaration of rights and a frame of government. 
By the frame of government, the power of legiſlation 
is lodged in a general court, conſiſting of two branches, 
viz. a ſenate and a houſe of repreſentatives, each hav- 
ing a negative upon the other. They meet annually 
on the laſt Tueſday in May. No act can be paſſed 
without the approbation of the Governour, unleſs. 
4wo thirds of both branches are in favour of it. Sen- 
* ators are choſen by diſtricts, of which there cannot be: 
leſs than thirteen. The number of counſellors and 
ſenators, for the whole commonwealth, is forty ; the 
number of each diſtrift is in proportion to their pub- 
lick taxes; but no diſtrict ſhall be ſo large as to have 
more than fix, Sixteen ſenators make a quorum.. 
The repreſentatives are choſen by the feveral towns, 
according to their number of rateable polls. For 130 
polls one is elected; and for every addition of 225, an 
additional one. The ſupreme executive authority is 
_ veſted in a Governour, who is elected annually by the 
people, and has a council conſiſting of the Lieutenant 
Governour, and nine gentlemen choſen out of the for- 
ty, who are returned for counſellors and ſenators. 

Official qualifications are as follows: For a voter, 
twenty one years age, one year's reſidence, a free- 
hold of three pounds annual value, or ſixty pounds of 
any other eſtate.; for avi pen ive, C. 100 freehold: 
or C. 200 other eſtate, and one „ reſidence in the 


town; for a ſenator, C. goo freehold, or g. 600 other 
eſtate in the common wealth, and five years reſidencę 
* | | | * 1 N in 
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in tho diſtri ; for Governour or Lieutenant Gov- 
ernour, £.1000 freehold, and ſeven years reſidences: 
Every Governour, Lieutenant Governour, counſel- 
lor, ſenator, or repreſentative, muſt declare that he 
believes the Chriſtian religion, and has the legal qual- 
ifications. In 1795, if two thirds of the qualified 
voters defire it, a convention ſhall be called to reviſe 
the conſtitution. | EASE Choi 

r The principal bridge in this ſtate, or in 
any of the United States, is that which was built over 
Charles river, between Boſton and Charleſtown, in 

1786, 150g feet inlength. 7 | 

This bridge was completed in thirteen months; and 
while it exhibits the greateſt effect of private enter- 
prize within the United States, is a moſt pleaſing proof 
how certainly objects of magnitude may be attained 
by ſpirited exertions, 1 A. 

Another bridge, of a ſimilar conſtruction, has been 
erected over Myſtick river, between Charleſto wn and 
Malden; and another at Beverly, which connects 
that flouriſhing little town with Salem. Theſe are 
works of much enterprize, ingenuity, and publick- 
ſpirit ; and ſerve to ſhew that architecture, in this ſtate, 
has ariſen to a high pitch of improvement. It is a 
conſideration not unworthy of being here noticed, 
that while many other nations are waſting the brill- 
iant efforts of genius, in monuments of ingenious ſol- 
ly, to perpetuate their pride ; the Americans, accord- 
ing to the true ſpirit of republicaniſm, are employed 
' almoſt entirely in works of publick and private utility. 

Trade, Manufa@ures and Agriculture.) In the year 
1787, the exports from this ſtate exceeded their im- 
ports. The exports from the port of Boſton, in the 

ear 1788, conſiſting of fiſh, oil, New England rum, 
umber of various —_— and pearl aſhes, flax ſeed, 

furs, pork, beef, corn, flour, butter, cheeſe, beans, 
pay r iron, hollow ware, bricks, whale bone, tal- 

ow and ſpermaceti candles, ſoap, loaf ſugar, 'wool 
cards, leather, ſhoes, naval ſtores, ginſeng, tobacco, 
bolts duck, hemp, cordage, nails, &c. amounted to 

upwards of C. 345,000 lawful money. 8 
A Ry | 
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land rum, pot aſh, lumber, ſh, and the produce of 
the fiſhery, are the principal articles of export. 
Hliſtory.] On the 19th of March, 1627, the Ply- 
mouth council ſealed z patent to Sir Henry Roſwell, 
and five others, of all that pert of New England, in- 
eluded between a line drawn three miles ſouth of 
Charles river, and another three miles north of Fer- 
ri mak river, from the Atlantick to the South Sea. 
This tract of country was called MassacnuseTTS 
Bav. The Maſſachuſetts tribe of Indians, lived a 
round, and gave their name to the large bay at the 
bottom of this traft, hence the name Maſſachuſetts 
Bay. The Indian word i is Mats Tehuſacg, ſigniſyin 
the. country this ſide the hills. er. oe g 
In 1630, ſeventeen ſhips from different ports 1n 
England, arrived in Matlicbuſets, with more than 
500 paſſengers, among whom were many perſons of 
Alia ion. Incredible were the hardſhips they en- 
dured. Expoſed to the relentleſs cruelties of the In- 
—<tians, who, a few months before, had entered into a 
general conſpiracy to extirpate the Engliſh ; reduced 
to a ſcanty pittance of proviſions, and that of a kind 
to which they had not been accuſtomed, and deſtitute 
of neceſſary accommodations, numbers ſickened and 
died; ſo that before the end of the year, they loſt 200 
of their number. About this time, ſettlements were 
made at Charleſtown, Boſton, Dorcheſter, Cambridge, 
Roxbury, and Medford. The firſt General Court of 
'Maſlachuſetts was held on the 19th of October, 1631, 
not by repreſentation, but by the freemen of the | cor- 
eee at large. 
In the years 1632 and 1633, great additions were 
ara to the colony. - | 
T he year 16g7, was diſtinguiſhed by the Pequot 
wars, in which were ſlain five or fix hundred Indians, 
and the tribe almoſt wholly deſtroyed. This ſtruck 
ſuch terrour into the Indians, that for forty years ſuc- 
seeding, they never openly commenced hoſtilities 
with the Engliſh. 
The year 16g8, was rendered memorable 25 a ver 
_ apa 3 New England. 
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In 1640, the importation of ſettlers ceaſed. The 
| motives for emigrating to New England were remov- 
ed by a change in the affairs of England. They who 
then profeſſed to give the beſt. account, ſay that in 
298 ſhips, which were the whole number from the 
beginning of the colony, there arrived 21,200 paſſen- 
ers, men, women and children ; perhaps about 4000 
amilies. Since then more pe 1805 ve removed 
from New England to other parts of the world, than 
have arrived from thence hither. The preſent in- 
habitants therefore of New England, are juſtly ts be 
eſtimated a natural increaſe, by the bleſſing of Heaven, 
from the firſt 21,00 that arrived by the year 1640. 
It was judged that they had, at this time, 22,000 neat 
cattle, and gooo ſheep. The charge of tranſporting 
the families and their fubſtance, was computed at 
£.192,000 ſterling. - | 323 
In 1648, we have the firſt inſtance of the credulity 
and infatuation refpecting witcheraft, which, for ſome: 
time, prevailed in this colony. | 
Margaret Jones, of Charleſtown, was accuſed of 
having ſo malignant a quality, as to cauſe vomiting,. 
deafneſs, and violent pains by her touch. She was 
accordingly tried, condemned and executed. Happy 
would it have been, if this had been the only inſtance 
of this infatuation. . But Why ſhall Wwe wonder at the 
magiſtrates of New England, when we find the cele- 
brated Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, and others of high 
rank, in Old England, ſhortly after chargeable with 
as great deluſion. The truth is, it was the ſpirit of 
the times; and the odium of the witchcraft and other 
infatuations, ought never to have been mentioned as 
culiar to New England, or aſcribed to their ſingular 
Bey and ſuperſtition, as has been injuriouſly done 
by many European hiſtorians. The ſame ſpirit pre- 
vailed at this time in England, and was very probably 
brought from thence, as were molt of the laws and 
cuſtoms of the firſt ſettlers in America. The ſame. 
infatuation ſprang up in Pennſylvania ſoon after its 
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The rupuboatng's of the people appears to have 
ariſen to its height in 1649, and was indeed ridicu- 
lous. The (cuſtom of wearing long hair, after the 
manner of ruffians and barbarous \ TAG, as they 
termed it, was deemed contrary to the word of God, 
© © which fays it is a ſhame for a man to wear long hair.“ 
This expreſſion, of the Apoſtle Paul, induced theſe 
pious people to think this cuſtom criminal in all ages 
and nations. In a clergyman it was peculiarly of- 
fenſive, as they were required in an.eſpecial manner 
to ce auribus, with open ears, Terr 

e uſe of tobacco was prohibited under a penalty; 
and the ſmoke of it, in fome manuſcripts, is compared 
to the ſmoke of the bottomleſs pit. The ſickneſs fre- 
quently wenge by ſmoking tobacco was conſider- 
ed as a ſpecies of drunkenneſs, and hence what we 
now term ſmoking, was then often called drinking 
tobacco. At length ſome of the clergy fell into the 
practice of ſmoking, and tobacco, by an act of gov- 
ernment, * was ſet at Iiberty,” _ Ty 
In 1656 began what has been generally called the 
perſecution of the Quakers, The fiiſt who openly 
_ profeſſed the principles of this ſect in this colony, were 

N Fiſher and Ann Auſtin, who came from Bar- 
badoes in July of this year. A few weeks after, nine 
others arrived in the ſhip Speedwell from London. 
On the 8th of September they were brought beſore 
the court of Aſſiſtants. It ſeems they had before af- 
firmed that they were ſent by God to reprove the 
people for their fins; they were accordingly queſtioned 


ow they could make it appear that God ſent them ? 
After pauſing, they anſwered that they had the ſame 
call that Abraham had to go out of his country, To 
other queſtions they gave rude and contemptuous an- 
ſwers, which is the. reaſon aſſigned for committing. 
them to priſon. A great number of their books, which 
they had brought over with intent to ſcatter them 
about the country, were ſeized and reſerved for the 
me”. | e 1 

Severe laws were enacted againſt the Quakers, a- 
mong which were the following: Any Quaker, hag 

| | 14 : t 
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the firſt conviction, if a man, was to loſe one ear, and 
for the ſecond offence, the other—a woman to be each 
time ſeverely whipped—and the third time, whether 
man or woman, to have their tongues bored through 
watha red hot 8 | 
The perſecution of any religious ſect ever has had, 
and ever will have a tendency to increaſe their num- 
ber. Mankind are compaſſionate beings ; and from 
a principle of pity they will often advocate a cauſe 
which their judgment diſowns. Thus it was in the 
caſe of the Quakers; the ſpectators compaſſionated 
their ſufferings, and then adopted their ſentiments. 
Their growing numbers induced the legiſlature, in 
their October ſeſſion, to paſs a law to puniſh with 
death all Quakers who ſhould return into the juriſ- 
dition after baniſhment. Under this impolitick as 
well as unjuſt law, four perſons only ſuffered death, 
and theſe had, in the face of prudence as well as of 
law, returned after having been baniſhed, That ſome 
proviſion was neceſſary againſt theſe people ſo far as 
they were diſturbers of civil peace and order, every 
one will allow ; but ſuch ſanguinary laws againſt par- 
ticular doctrines or tenets in religion are not to be de- 
fended. „ 25 | 
The moſt that can be faid for our anceſtors is 
that they tried gentler means at firſt, which they 
found utterly ineffectual, and that they followed the 
examples of the authorities in moſt other ſtates and in 
molt ages of the world, who with the like abſurdit 
have ſuppoſed every perſon could and ought to think 
as they did, and with the like cruelty have puniſhed 
ſuch as appeared to differ from them, We may add 
that it was with reluctance that theſe unnatural laws 
were carried into execution. | : 
The laws in England at this time were very ſevere 
againſt the Quakers; and though none were actually 
put to death by publick execution, yet many were 
confined in priſon, where they died in conſequence 
of the rigour of the law. King Charles the ſecond 
allo, in a letter to the colony of M 
ed. of their ſeverity, The conduct of the Quakers, at 
' ſeveral 


aſſachuſetts, approve 
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ſeveral times, was ſuch as rendered them proper ſub= 
jects of a mad houſe, or a houſe of correction; and it 


is to be lamented that ever any greater ſeverities were 


uſed, I will mention one or two inſtances of their 
condu&, which clearly manifeſt a ſpecies of madneſs. 
Thomas Newhouſe went into the meeting houſe at 
Boſton with a couple of glaſs bottles, and broke them 
before the congregation, and threatened, Thus will the 


| Lord break you in me: Another time M. Brewſter 


came in with her face ſmeared as black as a coal. Deb- 
orah Wilſon went through the ſtreets of Salem, naked 


as ſhe was born.“ While we condemn; the ſeverity 


with which the Quakers were treated on the one 
part, we cannot, at the fame time, avoid cenſuring 
their imprudent, indelicate and infatuated conduct on 
the other. | | . | 

In 1692, the ſpirit of infatuation reſpecting witch+ 
craft was again revived in New England, and raged 
with uncommon violence. Several hundreds were 
accuſed, many were condemned, and fome executed, 
Various have been the opinions reſpeRing the delu- 
ſion which occaſioned this tragedy. Some pious 

ple have believed there was ſomething ſupernat- 


ural in it, and that it was not all the effect of fraud and 


be peer Many are willing to ſuppoſe the accuſers 
to have been under bodily diforders which affected 
their imaginations, This is kind and charitable, but 
ſcarcely probable. It is very poſſible that the whole 
was a ſcene of fraud and impoſture, began by young 
girls, who at firſt perhaps thought of nothing more 
than exciting pity and indulgence, and continued by 
adult perſons, who were afraid of being accuſed them- 
felves. The one and the other, rather than confeſs 
their fraud, ſuffered the lives of fo many innocents to 
be taken away, through the credulity of judges and 

That the odium of this tragick conduct might not 
reſt upon the New Englanders alone, it ought here to 
be obſerved, that the ſame infatuation was at this time 
current in England. The law by which witches 
were condemned, was a copy of the ſtatute _ 

15 | and ; 
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land; and the practice of the courts was regulated by 
precedents there afforded. Some late inſtances prove 
that England is not entirely-cured of that deluſion, 

In 1721, the ſmall pox made great havock in Bo 
ton and the adjacent towns. Of 5889 who took it ir 
Boſton, 844 died. Inoculation was introduced on 
this occaſion, contrary however to the minds of the 
inhabitants in general, Dr. C. Mather, one of the 
principal - minifters of Boſton, had obſerved, in the 

: you ophical tranſactions, a letter from Timonious 

from Conſtantinople, giving a favourable account of 
the operation. He recommended it to the phyſicians 
of Boſton to make the experiment, but all declined 


dut Dr. Boylſton. To ſhew his confidence of ſucceſs, 


he began with his own children and ſervants: Many 
pious people were ſtruck with horrour at the idea, and 
were of opinion that if any of his patients ſhould die, 
he ought to be treated as a murderer. _ 

All orders of men in a greater or leſs degree, con- 
demned a practice which is now univerſaily approv- 
ed, and to which thouſands owe the preſervation of 

their lives. | e e 
PROVINCE or MAIN, 
Including the lands which lie eaſt, as far as Nova Scotia 


(Belonging to Maffachuſetts.) 
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Erezach jeg] between J 28 ad 38 Ta Longirude. © 
OUNDED North, by the Province of Quebeck ; 
Eaſt, by the river St. Croix, and a line drawn 
due north from its ſource to the high lands, which di- 
vides this territory from Nova Scotia; Southeaſt, by 
the Atlantick ocean; Weſt, by New Hampſhire. 
Civil divifion.] The whole Province of Main, and 
the territory to the eaſt of it as far as the weſtern 
boundary of Nova Scotia, were formerly in one coun- 
ty, by the name of Yorkſhire. In 1761, this exten- 
ſive county was divided into three counties. The 
| | eaſternmoſt, 


| F | 
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nis now chiefly rebuilt, | 
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eaſternmoſt, called LincoLn,* contains all lands eat 
of Sagadahok, and ſome part of Main, 5 

A great part of this county is yet in a ſtate of nature. 
It is however rapidly ſettling. The frontier inbabit- 
ants on each ſide of the Canada line, are but a few 
miles apart. „ 

Next to Lincoln is CuxgERLANS PD county, of which 

Portland is the county town, and capital of the whole 
territory. This county contains nearly half the Old 


E2 Province of Main, The reſt of the Province of Main 


is included in York county. Thele three counties 
are ſubdivided into ninety four townſhips, of which 
Lincoln contains fifty three, Cumberland twenty, and 


York twenty one. eſe counties in 1778, had ſim. 


regiments of militia, 2 TIDE 
Rivers.) St. Croix, Kennebeck, Sagadahok or 
Ameraſcoggin, and Saco, beſides ſmaller rivers, Þ 

Bays and Capes.] The ſea coaſt is indented with. 


_ innumerable bays. Thoſe worth noticing are Penob- 


ſcot bay, at the mouth of Penobſcot river, which is 


long and capacious. Caſco Bay is between Cape 


Elizabeth and Cape Small Point, It. is twenty five 
miles wide, and about fourteen in length. It is a: 
moſt beautiful bay, interſperſed with ſmall iſlands, and 
forms the entrance into Sagadahok, It has a ſufficient: 
depth of water for veſſels of any burden, Wells bay- 
lies between Cape Neddik, and Cape Porpoiſe. 
Chief Town: | PoRTIAN D; which ſtands on a E. 
ninſula, and was formerly part of Falmouth. In July; 
1786, the compact part of the town, and the port, were 
incorporated by the name of Portland. It has an ex- 
cellent, ſafe and capacious harbour, but incapable of 
defence, except by a navy, and carries on a foreign 
trade, and the fiſhery, and builds ſome ſhips. The 
town is growing, and capable of great improvements. 
The old town of Falmouth, which included Portland, 
contained:more than 700 families, in flouriſhing cir- 
cumſtances, when the Britiſh troops burnt it in 1775. 
Climate. 
This county, as has before been obſerved, has lately been di- 


_ rided into Lincoln, Waſhington and Hancock counties. 
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Climate.] The heat in ſummer is intenſe, and the 
cold in winter equally extreme. All freſh water 
lakes, ponds and rivers are uſually paſſable on ice, 
from Chriſtmas, until the middle of March. The 
longeſt day is fifteen hours and fixteen minutes, and 
the ſhorteſt eight hours and forty four minutes. The 
climate is very healthful, Many of the inhabitants 
hve ninety years. 1 N | 
Face of the Country, Soil and Produce.] The face of 
the country, in regard to evenneſs or roughneſs, is ſim- 
ilar to the reſt of the New England States. Through- 
out this country, there-is a 8 rtion of dead 
_ ſwamps than in any other part of New England. The 
ſea coaſt is generally barren, In many towns the land 
is good for Sunny. Wells and Scarboraugh have 
large tracts of ſalt marſh. The inland parts of Main 
are fertile, but newly and thinly ſettled. The low 


ſwamps are uſeleſs. 


The grain raiſed here is principally Indian corn . 


little or no wheat —ſome rye, barley, oats and peas. 
The inhabitants raiſe excellent potatoes, in large quan- 
tities, which are frequently uſed inſtead of bread. 
Their butter has the preference to any in New Eng- 
land, owing to the goodneſs of the graſs, which ia 
very ſweet and juicy, ' Apples, pears, plumbs, peach- 
es and cherries grow here very well. Plenty of cy- 
der, and ſome perry, is made in the ſouthern and weſt- 
ern parts of Main. The is made from choak 
pears, and is an agreeable liquor, having ſomething of 
the harſhneſs of claret wine, joined with the {weetneſs 
of metheglin. Vo & 

Trade, | Manuf, s, Sc.] From the firſt ſettle- 
ment of Main until the year 1774 or 1775, the inhab- 
itants generally followed the lumber trade to the negle& 
of agriculture, This afforded an immediate profit. 
Large quantities of -corn and other grain were annual-. 
ly imported from Boſton and other places, without 
which it was ſuppoled the inhabitants could not have 
ſubſiſted, But the late war, by rendering theſe re- 
ſources precarious, put the inhabitants upon their true 
intereſt, i. e. the cultivation of their N at a 

| Attie _ 
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little diſtance from the ſea, are well adapted for raif- 
ing grain. The inhabitants now raiſe a ſufficient 
quantity for their own conſumption 3 though too 

maay are {till more fond of the axe than of the plough. 

Exports. This country _ abounds with lumber of 
various kinds, ſuch as maſts, which of late, how- 
ever, have become ſcarce, white pine boards, ſhip 
timber, and every ſpecies of ſplit lumber manufattur- 
ed from pine and oak; theſe are exported from Quam- 
phegon in Berwick, Saco falls in Biddeford: and Pep- 
perilborough, Preſumſcut falls in Falmouth, and 
Ameraſcoggin falls in Brunſwick. The rivers abound. 
with ſalmon in the Spring ſeaſon. On the ſea coaſt 

- Kſh of various kinds are caught in plenty, Of theſe 
the cod fiſh are the principal. Dried fiſh furniſhes a 
capital article of export. „„ | 
Character and Religion.] The inhabitants are a 
hardy, robuſt ſet of people. The males are early 
taught the uſe of the muſket, and from their frequent 
uſe of it in fowling, are expert markſmen. The 
people in general are humane and benevolent. The 
common people ought, by law, to have the advantage 
of a ſchool ED but there 1s here, as in other 
parts of New England, too viſible a neglect. 

As to religion, the people are moderate Calviniſts. 
Notwithſtanding Epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed by their 
former charter, the churches are principally on the 

. Congregational plan; but are candid, catholick and 
tolerant towards thoſe of other perſuaſions. In 1783, 
they had ſeventy two religious aſſemblics, to ſupply 
which were thirty four miniſters, 3 

Hiſtory.] The firſt attempt to ſetttle this country 
was made in 1607, on the weſt ſide of Sagadahok, 
near the ſea, No permanent ſettlement however was 
at this time effeed, It does not appear that any fur- 
ther attempts were made-until between the years 1620 
and 1630. : : FE „ We "I ; + 

In 16gz, Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained a grart- 
from the council at Plymouth, of the tract of country 
between the r. vers Piſcataqua and Sagadahok, which 
is the mouth of Kannebe ; and up Kennebeck fo 


far 
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bar as to ſorm a ſquare of 4 20 miles. It is ſuppoſed 


3 Sir F erdinar d firſt inſtituted government in this 
Province. 


In 1639, 88 e from the crown a charter 25 


of the ſoil and juriſdiction, containing as ample pow- 
ers 7 4 as the King of England ever granted to 
any ſubje 
Government was adminiſtered in this form until 
1652, when the inhabitants ſubmitted to the Maſſa- 
chuſetts, who, by a ne conſtruttion of their charter 
which was given to Roſſwell and others, in 1628, 
claimed the ſoil and juriſdiction of the Province of 
Main as far as the middle of Caſco Bay. Main then 
Arſt took the name of Yorkſhire ; and county courts 
were held in the manner they were in Maſſachuſetts, 
and the towns had liberty. to ſend their deputies to 
the general court at Boſton. 
This country, from its firſt ſettlement, has. been 
grove harraſſed by the Indians. In 1675, all the 
ettlements were in a manner broken up and deſtroy- 
ed. From about 4692 until about 170, was one con- 
tinued ſcene of killing, burning and deſtroying. The 
inhabitants ſuffered much for ſeveral years preceding 


and following the year 1724. Aud ſo late as 1744 


and 1748, perſons were killed and captivated 
Indians in many of the towns next the ſea. 5 
this period, the inhabitants have lived in Peace, and 
Have n to vpyrerds of erat Re 
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3” and 40 Eaſt Longitude. = 
OUNDED North and Eaſt, by the Common- 
wealth of Maſſachuſetts; / I by the Atlant- 
ick ; Weſt, by Connetticut, Theſe limits compre- 
hend what 275 been called Rhode land and Provi- 


dence Plantations. 1 N 1 i 
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The inhabitants are chicfly of Engliſh extraction. 
The original ſettlers migrated from Maſſachuſeits. 
Bays and Iſlands.) Narraganſet Bay makes up 
from ſouth to north, between the main land on the 
caſt and weſt. It emboſoms many fertile iſlands, the 
3 of which are Rhode Iſland, Conannicut, 
rudence, Patience, Hope, Dyer's and Hog iſlands. 
Rhode lfland is thirteen miles long from north to 
ſouth, and four miles wide, and is divided into three 
townſhips, Newport, Portſmouth, and Middletown. 
It is a noted reſort for invalids from ſouthern clhmates. 
Ihe iſland is exceedingly pleaſant and healthful ; and 
is celebrated for its fine women. Travellers, with 
_ propriety, call it the Eden of America. It ſuffered 
much by the late war. Some of its moſt ornamental 
country ſeats were deſtroyed, and their fine groves, 
orchards, and fruit trees, wantonly cut down. The 
ſoil is of a ſuperiour quality. | 
Rivers. Pr 


rovidence and Taunton rivers both fall 
into Narraganſet Bay; the former is navigable as far 
as Providence, thirty miles from the ſea ; the latter is 
navigable for ſmall veſſels to Taunton, _ 
Climate.] Rhode Iſland is as healthful a country as 
any part of North America, The winters, in tte 
maritime parts of the ſtate, are milder than in the in- 
land country; the air being ſoftened by a ſea vapour, 
which allo enriches the ſoil. .. The ſummers are de- 
lightful, eſpecially on Rhode Ifland, where the ex- 
treme heats, which prevail in other parts of America, 
wy allayed by cool and refreſhing. breezes from the 
„„ „ | ; 
Soil and Productions.] This tate, generally ſpeak- 
ing, is a country for paſture, and not for grain. It 
however produces corn, rye, barley, oats and flax, and 
culinary. PRA and roots in great variety and abund- 
ance. ts natural growth is the ſame as in the other 
New England ſtates. . The weſtern and northweſtern 
parts of 8 flafe are but thinly inhabited, and are bar- 


* 
. 


ren and rocky. In the Narraganſet country the land 
zs fine for grazing. The people are generally farmers,. 
and. raiſe great numbers of 


e fineſt and largeſt neat 
cattle 


* : 
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cattle in America; fome of them weighing from 16 
to 1800 weigtt. They keep large dairies, and make 


butter and cheeſe of the beſt quality, and in large 


quantities for er Narraganfet is famed for 
an excellent breed cf pacing horfes. They are ftrong, 
and remarkable for their fpeed, and for their excel- 
lency in enduring the fatigues of a long journey. | 

Trade. ] Before the war, the merchants in Rhode 
Ifland imported from Great Britain, dry gocds; from 
Holland, money; from Africa, ſlaves ;' from the 
Weſt Indies, ſugars, coffee and molaſſes; and from 


me neighbouring colonies, lumber and proviſions, 


The preſent exports from the ſtate,” are flax ſeed, 


- lumber, horſes, cattle; fifh, poultry, onions, cheeſe and 


barley, The' imports, conſiſting of European and 
Weſt India goods, and logwood from the Bay of Hons 
daras, ' exceed*the.exports. About 600 veſſels enter 
and clear annually at the different ports in this ſtate. 
Chief Town.] Newport and Providence are the 
two principal towns in the ſtate, Newport lies in 


lat. 41 35. Its harbour, which is one of the fineft 
in the world, ſpreads weſtward before the town. 


1e entrance is eaſy and ſafe, and a large fleet may an- 
chor in it and ride in perfect ſecurity. The town lies 
north and fouth upon a gradual aſcent as you proceed 
eaſtward from the water, and exhibits a beautiful view 
from the harbour, and from the neighbouring hills 


Which lie weſtward upon the Main, Newport con- 


tains about 1000 houſes; built chiefly of wood, and 


5330 inhabitants. It has nine houſes for publick 


worſhip : Three for the Baptiſts, two for Congrega- 
tionaliſts, one for Epiſcopalians, one for Quakers, one 
for Moravians, and a ſynagogue for the Jews. The 


Other publick buildings are, a ſtate houfe, and an edi- 


ice for the publick library. The ſituation, form and 
architecture of the ſtate houſe, give it the preference 
to moſt publick buildings in America, It ſtands fuf- 
ficiently elevated, and a Tong wharf and paved parade 
agus © ³³V oC 

Providence is ſituated on Providence river, about 
thirty miles northweſt of Newport, in latitude 41* 51 / 

OY | | north. 
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north. It is at preſent by far the moſt flouriſhing 
town in the ſtate, It contains 700 houſes, and up- 
wards of 4300 inhabitants. Its publick buildings arc, 
a college, an'elegant church tor Baptiſts, two for 
Congregationaliſts, beſides others for other denomina- 
tions. This town carries on a large foreign trade, 
and an extenſive and gainful traffick with the ſur- 
rounding country. The town is ſituated on both 
Hdes of the river, and is connected. by a commodious 
bridge. E 4 393 8 92 
Fiſſies.] In the rivers and bays are plenty of fiſh, 
to the amount of more than ſeventy different kinds, 
ſo that in the ſeaſons of fiſh, the markets are alive with 
them. Travellers are agreed that Newport furniſhes 
the beſt fiſh market in the world, | 
- Religion. ] The conſtitution of the ſtate admits of 
no religious eſtabliſhments,. any further than depends 
upon the voluntary choice of individuals. All men 
rofeſſiug one Supreme Being, are equally protected 
y the laws, and no particular ſect can claim preemi- 
nence. This unlimited liberty in religion, is one prin- 
cipal cauſe Why there is ſuch a variety of religious 
ſects in Rhode Iſland. The baptiſts are the moſt nu- 
merous of any denomination in the ſtate, They, as 
welt as the other baptiſts in Ne England, are chiefly 
upon the Calviniſtick plan as to doctrines, and inde- 
pendents in regard to church government. The bapt- 
iſts in general refuſe to communicate wre — 
nominations; for they hold that immerſion is neceſſary 
to baptiſm, and that baptiſm is neceſſary to commur- 
10n, Therefore they ſuppoſe it inconſiſtent for them 
to admit unbaptiſed perſons (as others are in their \1 
view) to join with them in this ordinance.. The num- 
ber of their congregations in New England, in 1784, 
was 155. Of theſe, ſeventy. one were in Maſſachu- 
fetts; twenty five in New Hampſhire ; thirty in 
Rhode Iſland, and twenty nine in Connecticut. 
The other religious denominations in Rhode Iſland 
are congregationaliſts, friends or quakers, epiſcopal- 
ians, moravians, and jews. Beſides theſe, there is a. 
aonſiderable — of the people who can be * 


4 
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ed to no particular denomination, and are, as to felig- 
jon, ſtrictly Nothingarians. act 
Literature.] The literature of this ſtate is confined 
incipally to the towns of Newport and Providence. 
There are men of learning and abilities ſcattered 
through other towns, but they are rare. The bulk of 
the inhabitants in other parts of the ftate, are involved 
in greater ignorance perhaps than in any other part of 
New England. An impartial hiſtory of their tranf- 
actions ſince the peace, would evince the truth of the 
e 9 IDS 45 37 
At Providence, is Rhode Iſland college. The char- 
ter for founding this Seminary of Learning, was 
granted by the general aſſembly of the ftate, in 1764. 
This inſtitution was firſt founded at Warren, in 
1769. And in the year +770, the college was remov- 
ed to Providence, where a large, elegant building was 
erected for its accommodation, by the generous dona- 
tions of individuals, moſtly from the town of Provi- 
dence. It is ſituated on a hill to the eaſt of the town; 
and while its elevated ſituation renders it delightſul, 
dy commanding an extenſive, variegated ben ber, 18 
furniſhes it with a pure, ſalubrious air. The edifice is 
of brick, four ſtories high, 150 feet long, and 46 wide, 
with a projection of ten feet each ſide. It has an en- 
try lengthwiſe, with rooms on each ſide. - There are 
forty eight rooms for the accommodation of ſtudents, 
and eight larger ones for publick uſcs. The roof is 
covered with ſlate. - 5 5 68 REN: 
Ihhis inſtitution is under the inſtruction of a preſi- 
dent, a profeſſor of natural and experimental philoſo- 
phy, a profeſſor of mathematicks and aftronomy, a 
proſeſſor of natural hiſtory, and three tutors. The 
ſeveral claſſes are inftrufted in the learned languages, 
and the various arts and feiences, The mſtitution has 
.2 library of between two and three thouſand volumes, 
containing a valuable calle&ion of ancient and mod- 
ern authors. Alfo a fmall, but valuable'philofophical 
apparatus. Nearly all the funds of the college are at 
.  antereſt in the treaſury of the fate, and amount to 
almoſt two thouſand pounds. 0 
5 . Curioſities] 


— 
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; \Curiofities.] In Pawtucket river, four miles from 
Providence, 1s a beautiful fall of water, directly aver 
vhich a bridge has been built, which divides the com- 
monwealth of Maſſachuſetts from the Rate of Rhode 
Island. The fall, in its whole length, is upwards of 
fifty feet. The water paſles through ſeveral chaſms 
ina rock which runs diametrically acrofs the bed of 
the ſtream, and ſerves as a dam to the water. Sev- 
eral mills have been erected upon thefe falls; and the 
ſpouts and channels which have been conſtructed to 
conduct the ſtreams to their reſpective wheels, and the 
bridge, have taken very much from the beauty and 
grandeur of the ſcene ; which would otherwiſe have 
been indeſeribably charming and romantick. - 4 149 
Conſtitution.] The conſtitution of this ſtate is 
founded on the charter granted by Charles II. in the 
fourteenth year of his reign ;- and the frame of gov- 
ernment was not eſſentially altered by the revolution. 
The legiſlature of the ſtate conſiſts of two branches ; 
a ſenate or upper houſe, . compoſed of ten members, 
called in the charter aſiſants; and a houſe of repre- 
ſentatives, compoled of deputies from the ſeveral 
towns. The members of the legiſlature are choſen 
twice a year; and there are two ſeſſions of this body 
annually, viz, on the firſt Wedneſday of May, and the 

laſt Wedneſday in October. ; 
Hiſtory.] This State was firſt ſettled from Maſſa- 
chuſetts. Motives of the ſame kind with thoſe which 
are well known to have occaſioned the ſettlement of 
molt of the other United States, gave birth to this. 
The emigrants from England who came to Maſla- 
chuſetts, though they did not perfectly agree in relig- 
10us ſentiments, had been tolerably united by their 
common zeal againſt the ceremonies of the church of 
England. But as foon as they were removed from 
eccleſiaſtical courts, and poſſeſſed of a paterit allo wW- 
ing liberty of conſcience, they fell into difputes and 
contentions among themſelves. And notwithitand- 
ing all their ſufferings and complaints in England, ex- 
cited by the principte of uniformity -(ſuch is hu- 
man nature) the majority here were as fond of this 

e . principle, 


} 
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2 as thoſe from whoſe perſecution they had 


Ihe true grounds of religious liberty were not em- 
braced or underſtood at this time by any ſect. While 
all diſclaimed perſecution for the ſake of conſcience, a 
regard for the publick peace, and for the prefervation 
of the church of Chriſt from infection, together with 
the obſtinacy of the hereticks, was urged in juſtifs-- 
cation of that, which, ſtripped of all its diſguiſes, the 
light of nature and the laws of Chriſt, in the molt. 
_ ſolemn manner condemn,” + RSMo 
Mr. Roger Williams, a miniſter, who came over to 
Salem in 1630, was charged with holding à variety 
of errours, and was at length baniſhed from the then 
colony of Maſſachuſetts, and afterwards from Plym- 
outh, as a diſturber of the peace of the Church and Con- 
monwealth ; and, as he ſays, * a bull of excommunica- 
tion was ſent after him.” He had ſeveral treaties with 
Myantonomo and Canonicus, the Narraganſet Sa- 
chems, in 1634 and 1635; who aſſured him he ſhould 
not want for land. And in 1634-5 he and twenty 
others, his followers, who were voluntary exiles, 
came to a place called by the Indians Mooſhauſuck, 
and by him Providence. Here they lettled, and though 
fecured from the Indians by the terrour of the Eng- 
liſh, they for a conſiderable time greatly ſuffered 
through fatigue and want. . | 
As the original inhabitants of this State were per- 
ſecuted, at leaſt in their own opinion, for the {ake of 
conſcience, a moſt liberal and free toleration was ei- 
tabliſhed by them. So little has the civil authority to- 
do with religion here, that, as has been already hinted, 
no contract between a miniſter and a ſociety (unleſs 
incorporated for W is of any ſorce. It is 
. ee for theſe reaſons that fo many different ſects 
ave ever been found here; and that the Sabbath and 
all religious inſtitutions, have been more neglected in 
this, than in any other of the New England States. 
Mr. Williams is ſaid to have become a Baptiſt. in a 
few years after his ſettling at Providence, and to have 
Jormed a church of that perſuaſion, IE 
SENS . Through. 


*. 


„ annere, . 
Through the whole of the late unnatural war with 


Great Britain, the inhabitants of this State have man- 


ifeſted a patriotick ſpirit ; their troops have behaved 


gallantly, and they are honoured in having produced 


the ſecond general in the field.“ 
+ a General Greene, 5 
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Rivers. ] The principal rivers in this ſtate are Con- 


necticut, Houſatonik, the Thames, and their branches. 
The Houſatonick“ paſſes through a number of pour 
ant towns, and empties into the ſound between Strat- 
ford and Milford. It is navigable twelve miles, 10 
Derby. In this river, between Saliſbury and Canaan, 
is a cataract, where the water of the, whole river, 


which is 150 yards wide, falls about fixty feet per- 


pendicularly, in a perfectly white ſheet, A copious 
milk arifes, in which floating rainbows are ſeen in va- 
rious places at the fame time, exhibiting a ſcene ex- 
ceedingly grand and beautiful. 


The Thames empties into Long Iſland found at New 


London. It is navigable ſourteen miles, to Norwich 


Landing. Here it loſes its name, and branches into 


Shetucket, on the caſt, and Norwich or Little river, 


on the weſt, The city of Norwich ſtands on the 


tongue of land between theſe rivers, Little river, 
about a mile from its mouth, has a remarkable and 


very. romantick cataract. A rock ten or twelve feet 


in. perpendicular height, extends quite acroſs the chan- 
nel of the river, Over this the Whole river pitches, 
in one entire ſheet upon a bed of rocks below, Here 
the river is compreſſed into a very narrow channel be- 
„ r tween 

An Indian name, fignifying Over tte Mountains 
5 * 1 Wn” 
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'tween two craggy cliffs, one of which towers to a en- 
ſiderable height. The channel deſcends gradually, 
is very crooked and covered with pointed rocks. Up- 
on theſe the water ſwifily tumbles, foaming with the 
moſt violent agitation, fifteen or twenty rods, into a 
broad baſon which ſpreads before it. At the bottom 
of the perpendicular falls, the rocks are curiouſly ex- 
cavated by the conſtant pouring of the water, Some 
of the cavities, which are all of a circular form, are 
five or ſix feet deep. The ſmoothneſs of the water 
above its deſcent—the regularity and beauty of the 
perpendicular fall—the tremendous. roughnels of the 
other, and the craggy, towering cliff which impends 
the whole, preſent to the view of the ſpectator a ſcene 
indeſcribably delightful and majeſtick. On this river 
are {ome of the fineſt mill feats in New England. 
Harbours.] The two principal harbours are at 
New London and New Haven. The former opens 
to the ſouth, From the light houſe, which ſtands at 
the mouth of the harbour, to the town, is about three 
miles; the breadth is three quarters of a mile, and in 
fome places more. The harbour has from five to ſix 
fathoms water—a clear bottom tough ooze, and as 
far as one mile above the town is entirely ſecure, and 
commodious for large ſhips. TIF 
New Haven harbour is greatly inferiour to that of 
New London. It is a bay which ſets up northerly 
from the ſound, about four miles. Its entrance 1s 
about half a mile wide. It has very good anchorage, 
and two and an half fathoms at low water, and three 
 Jathoms and four feet at common tides, | 
Climate, Soil and Productions.] Connecticut, though 
ſubject to the extremes of heat and cold in their ſeaf- 
ons, and to frequent ſudden changes, is very health- 
ful. As many as one in forty fix of the inhabitants 
of Connecticut, who were living in 1774, were up- 
wards of ſeventy years old. From accurate calcula- 
tion it is found that about one in eight live to the age 
of ſeventy years and upwards, one 1n thirteen, to the 
age of eighty years, and one in about thirty to the age 
of ninety, 25 
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© Conne&icut is generally broken land, made up of 
mountains, hills and vallies; and is exceedingly well 
watered. Some ſmall parts of it are thin and barren. 
It lies in the fiſth and ſixth northern climates, and has 
a ſtrong, fertile ſoil. Its principal productions are 
Indian corn, rye, wheat in many parts of the ſtate, 
oats and barley, which are heavy and good, and of 
late buck wheat flax in large quantities - ſome hemp, 
eee of ſeveral kinds, pumpkins, turnips, peas, 

ans, &c. &c. fruits of all kinds, which are common 
to the climate. The ſoil is very well calculated for 
paſture and mowing, which enables the farmers to 
feed large numbers of neat cattle and horſes. The 
beef, pork, butter and cheeſe of Connecticut, are equal 
to any in the world. „ 
Trade.) The trade of Connecticut is principally 
with the Weſt India Iſlands, and is carried on in veſ- 
ſels from ſixty to one hundred and forty tons. The 
exports coriſiſt of horſes, mules, oxen, oak ſtaves, 
hoops, pine boards, oak plank, beans, Indian corn, 
fſh, beef, pork, &c. Horſes, live cattle and lumber, 
are permitted in the Dutch, Daniſh and French ports. 
Beef and fiſh are liable to ſuch heavy duties in the 
French iſlands, as that little profit ariſes to the merch- 
ant who lends them to their ports. Pork and flour 
are prohibited. | | | 

Connecticut has a large number of coaſting veſſels 
employed in carrying the produce of the ſtate to 
other ſtates. To Rhode Iſland, Maſſachuſetts and 
New Hampſhire they carry pork, wheat, corn and 
rye.— To North and South Carolinas and Georgia, 
butter, cheeſe, ſalted beef, cyder, apples, potatoes, hay, 
&c. and receive in return rice, indigo and money, 
But as New York is nearer, and the ſtate of the mark- 
ets always well known, much of the produce of Con- 
necticut, eſpecially of the weſtern parts, is carried 
there; particularly pot and pearl aſhes, flax ſeed, beef, 
pork, cheeſe and butter, in large quantities. Moſt of 
the produce of Connecticut river from the parts of 
Maſſachuſetts, New Hampſhire and Vermont, as well 
as of Connecticut, which are adjacent, goes to the 
lame market. Manufactu res. 


* 
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_ ManufaQures,) The farmers in Connecticut and 
their families, are moſtly clothed in plain, decent 
homeſpun cloth. Their linens and n are man- 
ufactured in the family way; and although they are 
generally of a coarſer kind, they are of a engen tex- 
ture, and much more durable than thoſe imported 
from France and Great Britain. Many of their cloths 
are fine and handſome, A variety of manufactories 
have been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Connedti- 
cut, which are flouriſhing and productive. | 
Ciuil Diviſtons and Population.] Connecticut is di- 
vided into eight counties, viz. Hartford, New Haven, 
New I. ondon, Fairfield, Windham, Litchfield, Mid- 
dleſex and Tolland. Theſe counties are ſubdivided 
into 79 townſhips, each of which is a corporation. 
The following TABLE exhibits a view of the pop- 
ulation, &c. of this ſtate in 1782. Since this time the 
counties of Middleſex and Tolland have been conſti- 
tuted, and a number of new . townſhips. have impol- 


- 


itickly been incorporated. 
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* Middletown and Tolland are now the ſhire towns of Middle- 
ſex and Tolland counties. Courts are alſo held at Haddam, which 
is the half ſhire town of Middleſex county. ET 
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Tonnedticut is the moſt populous, in proportion to 
its extent, of any of the thirteen ſtates, It is laid out 
in Tmall farms from fifty to three or four hundred 
acres each, which are held by the farmers in fee ſimple. 
The whole ſtate reſembles a well cultivated garden, 
which, with that degree of induftry that is neceſſary 
to happineſs, produces the neceſſaries and convenien- - 
cies of life in great plenty. £05 
Character, Manners, Sc.] In addition to what has 
been already ſaid on theſe particulars, under New 
England, it may be cbſerved, that the people of Con- 
netticut are remarkably fond of having all their dif- 
putes, even thoſe of the moſt trivial kind, ſettled ac- 
cording to law. The prevalence of this litigious ſpirit, 
4 employment and ſupport for a numerous body 
of lawyers. The number of actions entered annually 
upon the ſeveral dockets in the ſtate, juſtifies the above 
obſervations. That party ſpirit, however, which is 
the bane of political happinefs, has not raged with 
ſuch violence in this ſtate as in Maſſachuſetts and 
Rhode Ifland. Publick proceedings have been con- 
ducted, generally, and eſpecially of late, with much 
calmneſs and candour. The people are well informed 
in regard to their rights, and judicious in the methods 
they adopt to ſecure them. The ſtate was never in 
greater political tranquillity than at preſent. _ ” 
Religion.] The beſt in the world, perhaps, for a 
_ republican government, As to the mode of exerciſ- 
mg church government and diſcipline, it might not 
improperly be called a republican religion. Each 
church is a ſeparate juriſdiction, and claims authority 
to chooſe their own miniſter, to exerciſe govern- 
ment, and enjoy goſpel ordinances within itſelf, The 
churches, however, are not independent of each other; 
they are aſſociated for mutual benefit and convenience. 
The aſſociations have power to licenſe candidates for 
the miniſtry, to conſult for the general welfare, and to 
recommend meaſures to be adopted by the churches, 
but have no authority to enforce them. When dil. 
utes ariſe in churches, councils are called by the part. 
les, to ſettle them; but their power is only adviſory, 
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There are as many aſſociations in the ſtate as there are 
counties; and they meet twice in a year. Thele are 
-all combined in one general aſſociation, who meet an- 
nually, © „ : | 

Al religions, that are conſiſtent with the peace of 
ſociety, are tolerated in Connecticut. T here are very 
few religious ſects in this late. The bulk of the people 
are congregationaliſts. Beſides thele, there are epiſ- 
copalinns and baptiſts. The epiſcopalian churches are 

re! ble and are under the ſuperintendence of a 
Biſhop. There were twenty nine congregations of 
the baptiſts, in 2784, Theſe congregations, with 
thoſe in the neighbouring ſtates, meet in aſſociation 

y delegation, annually. Theſe aſſociations conſiſt o 
meſſengers choſen and ſent by the churches. Some 
of their principles are, „The imputation of Adam's 
{in to his poſterity; the inability of man to recover 
himlelf; effectual calling by ſovereign grace; juſtifi- 
cation by imputed righteouſneſs; immerſion for bapt- 

Hm, and that on profeſſion of faith and repentance ; 
congregational churches, and their independency ; re- 
.ception into them upon evidence of found converſion.” 
The baptiſts, during the late war, were active friends 
to their country; and by their early approbation of 
the new form of government, have manifeſted the 

continuance ot their patriotick ſentiments. . 

Cie, Touns.] There ate a great number of very 
pleaſant towns, both maratime and inland, in Connec- 

ticut, It contains five incorporated towns or cities, 
viz. Hartford, New Haven, New London, Norwich, 
and Middletown, "Two. of theſe, Hartford and New. 

Haven, are the capitals of the ſtate. The, general aſ- 
ſembly is holden. at the former in May, and at the lat- 
4c Otober, annually... OE... 

Ha TOR; is ſituated at the head of navigation on 
the welt ſide of Connecticut river, about fifty miles 

from its entrance into the ſound, Its buildings are, a 

ſtate houſe; two churches for congtegationaliſts; a 
diſtillery, beſides upwards of 300 dwelling houſes, a 
number of Which are handſomely built with brick. 
Hartford is advantageouſly ſituated for tage, has a 

75 | SET | very 
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very fine back country, enters largely into the manu- 
facturing buſineſs, and is a rich flouriſhing commercial 
town. | 

New Haven lies round the head of a bay, which 
makes up about four miles north from the ſound. It 
covers part of a large plain, which is circumſcribed on 
three ſides by high hills or mountains. Two ſmall 
rivers bound the city eaſt and weſt. The town was 
originally laid out in ſquares of fixty rods. Many of 
thefe ſquares have been divided by croſs ftreets. 
Four ſtreets run northweſt and ſoutheaſt, theſe are 
croſſed by others at right angles. Near the center of 
the city is the publick ſquare ; on and around which 
are the publick buildings, which are a ſtate houſe, 
college and chapel, three churches for congregation- 
alifts, and one for epiſcopalians. Theſe are all hand- 
ſome and;commodious buildings. The college, —_— 
el, ſtate houſe, and one of the churches, are of bric 
The publick ſquare is encircled with rows of trees, 
which render it botir convenient and delightful. | 

There are about 500 dwelling houſes in the city, and 
between g and 4000 fouls. About one in ſeventy die 
arinualty ; this proves the healthfulneſs of its climate. 
Indeed as to pleaſantneſs of ſituation and ſalubrity of 
air, New Haven is not exceeded by any city in Amer- 
ica. It carries on a conſiderable trade with New 
York and the Weſt India iſlands. | 
New Lonpon ſtands on the weſt fide of the river 
Thames, near its entrance into the ſound. It has two 
places for pablick worſhip, one for epiſcopalians and 
one for congregationaliſts, and about goo dwelling: 
houſes. Its harbour is the beſt in Cotmecticut. A 
conſiderable part of the town was burnt by the infamous 
Benedict Arnold, in 1781. It has ſince been rebuilt, 
Nokwicen ſtands at the head of Thames river, 12 
or 14 miles north from New London. It is a com- 
mercial city, has a rich and extenfive back country, 
and avails itſelf of its natural advantages at the head 
of navigation, Tts fituation upon a river which af- 
fords a great number of convenient ſeats for mills and 
water machines of all kinds, renders it very eligible in 
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a manufactural view. The inhabitants are not neg- 
lectſul of the advantages which nature has ſo liberally 
given them. They manufacture paper of all kinds, 
ſtockirgs, clocks and watches, chaifes, buttons, lone 
and earthern ware, wire,.oil, chocolate, bells, anchors, 
and all kinds of ſorge work; The city contains about 
$59 dwelling houſes, a court houſe, and.two churches 
lor congregationaliſts, and one for epiſcopalians. 
MIDDLE TOVN is pleaſantly fituated on the weſtern 
bank of Connecticut river, fifteen miles ſouth of Hart- 
ford, It is, the principal town in Middleſex county 
has. about goo houſes—a court houſe - one church 
for congregationaliſts—one- for epiſcopalians—a na- 
val office and carries on a large and increaling trade. 
Four miles ſouth of Hartford. is WETHEIASTIEI D, 
a very pleaſant town, of between two and thiee hun- 
gred houſes, ſituated on a fine ſoil, with an elegant brick 
ehurch for congregationaliſts, This town is noted for 
xaiſing onzons. TE pr 5 
Literature and College.) In no part of the world is 
me education of all ranks of people more attended to 
than in Connecticut. The E townſhips in the 
Rate are divided into diſtricts, and in each. diſtri, 
a ſchool is kept a. greater or leſs part of every year.— 
More than one third of the monies raiſed by a tax on 
the polls and rateable eſtate of the inhabitants, is ap- 
ropriated to the ſupport. of ſchools. Grammar 
ee kept in various parts of the ſtate. At 
Greenfield, Plainfield, Norwich, and Windham, acads 
emies have been inſtituted; and ſome of them are 
flouriſhing and reſpeQable.. 1 
The only college 1a this ſtate is VAL E CoIlLE OE, at 
New Haven, founded in the year 1700. It was nam» 
ed after Governour Vale, who was one of its principal 
bene factors. The buildings are, Connecticut Hall, 
200 ſeet long and 40 wide, with g2 convenient rooms, 
a Chapel, in which are the Library and Muſeum, and 
a large and convenient dining hall, all built of brick. 
The college library conſiſts of 2500 volumes. The 
philoſophical apparatus conſiſts of the principal ma- 
chines neceſſary for exhibiting moſt of the experiments 
| in 
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in the whole courſe of experimental philoſophy. An 
addition of C. goo worth is ſhortly to be added to it. 
The regulation of the college is committed, by charter, 
to eleven miniſters of the goſpel, who are a corporate 
body, and hold eſtates, appoint officers, confer 3 


&c. The preſent officers of the college are, a Preſi- 
dent, who is alſo a Profeſſor of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; 
a Profeſſor of Divinity, and three Tutors, Upwards 
of 2000 have received the honours of this univerſity ; 
of whom about 64e have been ordained to the work 
of the miniſtry, As many as five ſixths of thoſe who 
have been educated at this college, were natives of 
Connecticut. 


Covernment.] This ſtate has no other conſtitution 
than what originated from the charter of Charles II. 
granted in 1662. Agreeably to this charter, the legil- 
lative authority is veſted in a Governour, Deputy 
Governour, twelve counſellors, and the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, (not exceeding two from each 
town) ſtyled the General Afſembly. This afſembly is 
divided into two branches, called the upper and lower 
houſes ; the former is compoſed of the Governours 
and counſellors, who are choſen annually in May ; 
the latter of the repreſentatives, who are choſen twice 
a year, to attend the two annual ſeſſions on the ſecond 
Thurſdays of May and October. The qualifications 
of freemen, who ele& all the members of the General 
Aſſembly, are maturity of years, quiet and peaceable 
behaviour, a civil converfation, and forty ſhillings 
freehold, or forty pounds perfonal eſtate. 


Hiſtory.) The firſt Engliſh ſettlements in Connec- 
ticut, were made in the fall of 1635, by emigrants from 
New town, Dorcheſter, and Watertown, in Maſſachu- 
ſetts. The firſt court held in Connecticut, was at 
Hartford, April 26th, 1636. | 

About the year 1644, a war broke out between the 
Mohegan and Narraganſet Indians. A perfonal quar- 
rel between Myantonomo, ſachem of the Narragan- 
ſets, and Uncas ſachem of the Mohegans, was the 
foundation of the war, | 

Ka. Myantonomo 
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MMyantonomo raiſed an army of goo warriours, and 
marched towards the Mohegmm country, Uncas, by 
his ſpies, received timely notice 'of their approach. 
His {eat of reſidence was in ſome part of Norwich. 
He quickly collected 600 of his braveſt warriours, and 
told them, The Narraganſets muſt not come into our 
town, we mult meet them.” They accordingly march- 
ed about three miles to a large plain, where the two 
armies met, and halted within bow ſhot of each other. 
A parley was propoſed by Uncas, and agreed to by 
Myantonomo. The ſachems met, and Uncas addreſſ- 
ed his enemy as follows: „ You have a great many 
brave men—1o have I ; you and I have kinetic 
but theſe warriours, what have they done? Shall they 
die to ayenge a private quarrel between us? No, 
Come like a brave man, as you pretend to be, and let 
us fight. If you kill me, my men ſhall be yours, if I 
kill you, your men ſhall be mine.“ Myantonomo re- 
5 « My men came to fight, and they ſhall fight.” 

ncas,like an experienced warriour,aware of the reſult 
of the conference from the ſuperiour force of his ene- 
my, had previouſly ſignified to his men, that if Myan- 
tonomo refuſed to fight him in ſingle combat, he would. 
imrnediately fall, which was to be the ſignal for them to 
begin the attack. As ſoon therefore as Myantonomo 

had finiſhed his laconick ſpeceh, Uncas dropped, his 
men inſtantly obeyed the ſignal, and poured in a ſhow- 
er of arrows upon the unſuſpecting Narraganſets, and 
ruſhing: on with their horrid yells and ſavage fierce» 
neſs, put them to flight. Many. were killed on the 
ſpot; the reſt were cloſely purſued, and ſome were 
precipitately driven down craggy precipices, and daſh- 
ed in pieces. At a place called, from this event, Sat 
chem's Plain, Uncas overtook and ſeized Myantono- 
mo by the ſhoulder. ' They ſat down together ; and 
Uncas, with a hoop, called in his men, and the battle 
ceafed. Doubtſul what to do with the royal priſoner, 
Uncas and his warriours, in council, determined to 
carry him to the Governour and council at Hartford, 
and be adviſed by them. Thither he was accordingly 
conducted. The Gevernour having adviſed with 42 

| 3 council. 
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council, told Uncas, that the Engliſh were not then at 
war with the Narraganſets, and of courſe, that it was 
not proper for them to intermeddle in the matter. 
Uncas was left to do with him as he pleaſed. - Myan- 
tonomo was conducted back to the plain where he 
was taken, and yew death by Uncas himſelf. The 


tragick ſcene did not end with his death. Uncas, af- 
ter the manner of the Indians, with his tomahawk, 
cut off a large piece of fleſh from the ſhoulder of his 
flaughtered enemy, broiled and ate it, faying, with an 
air of ſavage triumph, „It is the ſweeteſt meat I ever 
ate; it makes me have a ſtout heart,” His body was 
afterwards buried, and a pillar erected over it, the re- 
mains of which are viſtble to this day. 

The hiſtory of Connecticut is marked with traces 
of the ſame ſpirit, which has been mentioned as char: 
acteriſtick of the Maſſachuſetts, in different ſtages of 
their hiſtory, Indeed, as Maſſachuſetts was the ſtock 
whence Connecticut proceeded, this is to be expected. 
Fhe colony of Connecticut expreſſed their diſappro- 
bation of the uſe of tobacco, in an act of their general 
aſſembly at Hartford, in 2647, wherein it was ordered, 
„That no perion under the age of twenty years, nor 
any other that hath already accuſtomed himſelf to the 
uſe thereof, ſhall take any tobacco, until he ſhall have 
brought a certificate from under the hand of ſome who 
are approved for knowledge and ſkill in phyſick, that 
it is uſeful for him; and alſo that he hath received a 
licenſe from the court for the ſame. All others who 
had addicted themfelves to the ufe of tobacco, were, 
by the ſame court, prohibited taking it in any compa- 
ny, or at their labours, or on their travels, unlefs they 


woeere ten miles at leaſt from any houſe, or more than 


once a day, though not in company, on pain of a fine 
of fix pence for each time; to be proved by one ſub- 
ſtantial evidence. The conſtable in each town to 
make preſentment of ſuch tranſgreſſions to the particu- 
lar court, and upon conviftion, the fine to be paid 
without gainſaying,. * | Te 

Nor were the Connecticut ſettlers: behind their 
brethren in Maſſachuſetts in regard to their ſeverity 
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_ againſt the Quakers ; and they have the ſame apolo- 
875 A ooh. our court of New. Haven, 1658, Paſſed 
a ſevere law againſt the Quakers, They introduced 
their law with this preamble: © 

* Whereas there is a curſed ſect of heriticks lately 
fprung up in the world, commonly called Quakers, 
who take upon them that they are immediately ſent 
from God, and infallibly aſſiſted by the fpirit, who yet 
fpeak am write blaſphemous opinions, deſpiſe govern- 
went, and the order of God in church and commons. 
wealth, ſpeaking evil of dignities, æc. 


“ Ordered, That whoſoever ſhall bring, or cauſe to | 


be brought, any known Quaker or Quakers, or other 
blaſphemous hereticks, ſhall forfeit the ſum of g. 50.“ 
Alſo, if a Quaker come into this juriſdiction on civil 
buſineſs, the time of his {tay ſhall be limited by the 
civil authority, and he ſhall not uſe any means to cor- 
rupt or ſeduce others. On his firſt arrival, he ſhall 
appear before the - magiſtrate, and from him have li- 


cenſe to paſs on his buſineſs. And {for the better 


prevention of hurt to the people) have one or more 
to attend upon him at his charge, &c. The penal- 
ties in caſe of diſobedience, were whipping, impriſon- 
ment, labour, and a deprivation of al 
any perſon. * For the fecond offence, the perſon was 
to be branded in the hand with the letter H ; to ſuffer 
impriſonment, and be put to labour. For the third, to 
be branded in the other hand, impriſoned, &c. as be- 
fore. For the fourth, the offender was to have his 
tongue bored through with a red hot iron, impriſoned, 


and kept to labour, until ſent away at their own charge. 


Any perſon who ſhould attempt to defend the ſenti- 
ments of the Quakers, was, for the third offence, to 
be ſentenced to baniſnment. | 

Had the pious framers of theſe laws paid a due at- 
tention to the excellent advice of that ſagacious doctor 


of the law, Gamaliel, they would, perhaps, have been 


prevented from the adoption of ſuch ſevere and unjuſt- 


ifiable meaſures. This wiſe man, when his country- 


men were about to be outrageous in perſecuting the a- 
poſtles, addreſſed them in the following words, which 
see Hiſt, Maſſachuſetts, p. 91. merit 


converſe with 
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merit to be engraved. in letters of gold : + Rexrain 
FROM THESE MEN,, AND LET THEM ALONE : (FOR ir 
THIS COUNSEL OR THIS WORK. BE OF MEN, IT WILL 


COME FO vor: BUT ir BE OF GOD, YE AN- 


NOT OVERTHROW IT; LEST, HAPLY YE. BE FOUND 
EVEN TO FIGHT AGAINST GOD. This divine maxim 
was but little attended to in times of perſecution, 
Or anceſtors ſeem to have left it to poſterity to make 
the important diſcovery, that perſecution is the direct 
method to multiply its objects. FS Eras 
But theſe people, who have been ſo much cenſured 
and ridiculed, had perhaps as many virtues as their 
poſterity; and had they an advocate to defend their 
_ cauſe, he no doubt might find as broad a field for ridi- 
cule, and as juſt a foundation tor cenſure, in the ſur- 
vey of modern manners, as has been afforded in any 


period ſince the ſettlement of America. It would be 


wiſe then in the moderns, who ftand elevated upon 
the ſhoulders of their anceſtors, with the book of their 
experience ſpread before them, to improve their vir- 
tues and veil their faults. | 
In 1672, the laws of the colony were reviſed, and 
the general court ordered them to be printed; and 
alſo, that «+ every family ſhould buy one of the law 
books. Such as pay in ſilver, to have a book for 
twelve pence ; ſuch as pay in wheat, to pay a peck 
and a half a book ; and ſuch as pay in peaſe, to pay 
two ſhillings a book, the peaſe at three ſhillings the 
buſhel.” Perhaps it is owing to this early and uni- 
verſal ſpread of law books, that the people of Connec- 
ticut are, to this day, ſo fond of the law. 
Connecticut has ever made rapid advances in popu- 
lation. There has been more emigrations from this, 
than from any of the other ſtates, and yet it is at preſ- 
ent full of inhabitants. This increaſe, under the di- 
vine benediction, may be aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes, 
The bulk of the inhabitants are induſtrious, ſagacious 
huſbandmen. Their farms furniſh them with all the 


neceſſaries, moſt of the conveniencies, and but few of 
the luxuries of life. They of courſe muſt be generally 


temperate, and if they chooſe, can ſubſiſt with as much 
| | independence 
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independence as is conſiſtent with happineſs. The 
fubſi ſtence of the farmer is ſubſtantial, and does not 
depend on incidental circumſtances, like that of moſt 
other profeſſions. There is no neceſſity of ſerving an 
apprenticeſhip to the buſineſs, nor of a large ſtock of 
money to commence it to advantage. Farmers, who 
deal much in barter, have leſs need of money than any 
other claſs of people. The eafe with which a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence is obtained, induces the huſband- 
man to marry young, The cultivations of his farm 
makes him ſtrong and healthful. He toils cheerfully 
through the day; eats the fruit of his own labour with 
a gladſome heart; at night, devoutly thanks his boun- 
teous God for his daily bleſſings, retires to reſt, and 
his fleep is fweet. Such (circumſtances as theſe have 
greatly contributed to the amazing increaſe of inhabit- 
ants in this ſtate, | 
Beſides, the people live under a free government, 
and have no fear of a tyrant, There are no over- 
grown eſtates, with rich and ambitious landlords, to 
have an undue and pernicious influence' in the-elec- 
tion of civil officers. Property is equally enough di- 
vided, and muft continue to be lo, as long as eſtates 
deſcend as they now do. No perſon is prohibited 
from voting, or from being elected into office, on ac- 
eount- of his poverty, He who has the moſt merit, 
not he who has the moſt money, is generally choſen 
into publick office. As inftances of this, it is to be 
obſerved, that many of the citizens of Connecticut, 
from the humble walks of life, have ariſen to the firſt 
offices in the ſtate, and filled them with dignity and 
reputation. That baſe buſineſs of electioneering, which 
is ſo directly calculated to introduce wicked and de- 
ſigning men into office, is yet but little known in Con- 
necticut. A man who wiſhesto be choſen into office, 
acts wiſely, for that end, when he keeps his defires to 
himſelf, ERIE MK e 
The revolution, which ſo effentially affected the 
vernments of molt of the colonies, produced no very 
perceptible alteration in the government of Connecti- 
cut, While under the juriſdiction of Great Britain, 
| they 
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they elected their own Governours, and all ſubordi- 


nate civil officers, and made their own laws, in the 
lame manner, and with as little control as they now 
do. Connecticut has ever been a republick, and per- 
haps as perfect and as happy a republick as has ever 
exiſted, While other ſtates, more monarchical in 
their government and manners, have been under a 
neceſſity of undertaking the difficult taſk of altering 
their ola, or forming new, conſtitutions, and of chang- 
ing their monarchical for republican manners, Con- 
necticut has uninterruptedly proceeded in her old 
track, both as to government and manners; and, by, 
theſe means, has avoided, thoſe convulſions which, 
have rent other ſtates into violent parties. f 


——_— 
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miles. | 
n 2 go! ö itude. 

Bregich 368] berween J 436 he andre 307 Patt Longitude. 
OUND E Southeaſtwardly, by the Atlantick 

D ocean; Eaft, by Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts and 
Vermont; North, by the 45th degree of latitude, 
which divides it from Canada ; Northweſtwardly, by 
the river Iroquois, or St. Lawrence, and the Lakes 
Ontario and Erie; Southweſt. and South, by Penn- 
ſylvania and New Jerſey. The whole ſtate contains 
about 44,000 ſquare miles, equal to 28,160,000 acres. 
Rivers. |] Hudfon's river is one of the largeſt and 
fineſt rivers in the United States. It riſes in the moun- 
tainous country between. the Lakes Ontario, and- 
Champlain. Its length is about 250. miles. The 
courſe of the river from Lake George to New York, 
where it empties; into York bay, is very uniformly 
ſouth, 12 or 15? weſt, From Albany to Lake George 
is ſixty five miles. This diftance, the river is. navi- 
gable only for batteaux, and has two portages, occa- 
ſioned by falls, of half a mile each. | 
The tide flows a few miles above Albany, which. 
is 160 miles from New York. It is navigable for 

oops 


— 


floops of 80 tons to Albany, and for ſhips to Hudſon. 
About 60 miles above New York, the water becomes 
freſh. | | 1285 | 

The river St. Lawrence divides this ſlate from Can- 
ada. It riſes in Lake Ontario, runs northeaſtward, 
emboſoms Montreal, which ſtands upon an iſland, 
Paſſes by Quebeck, and empties by a broad mouth into 
the bay of St, Lawrence. 


Onondago river riſes in the lake of the ſame name, 


runs weſtwardly into Lake Ontario at Oſwego. 

| Mohawks river riſes to the northward of Fort Stan- 
Wix, and runs ſouthwardly to the fort, then eaſtward 
110 miles, into the Hudſon. The Cohoez, in this 
river, are a great curioſity. They are about two miles 
from its entrance into the Hudſon. The river 1s about 
100 yards wide; the rock over which it pours, as 
over a mill dam, extends almoſt in a line from one fide 
of the river to the other, and is about thirty feet per- 


endicular height. Including the deſcent above, the 


fall is as much as ſixty or ſeventy feet. The rocks be- 


low, in ſome places, are worn many feet deep by the 


conſtant friction of the water. The view of this tre- 
mendous cataract is diminiſhed by the height of the 
banks on each ſide of the river. ; „ 


Tyoga river riſes in the Allegany mountains, runs 


eaſtwardly, and empties in the Suſquehannah at Tyo- 
ga point. It is boatable about fifty miles. 
Seneca river riſes in the Seneca country, and emp- 


ties into the Onondago river, a little above the falls. 


It is boatable from the lakes downwards. 
Cheneſſee river riſes near the ſource of the Tyoga, 


and runs northwardlj by the Cheneſſee caſtle and flats, 
and empties into Lake Ontario, eighty miles eaſt of Ni- 


agara fort. | 
The ſettlements already made in this ſtate, are chief- 


ly upon two narrow oblongs, extending from the city 


of New York, eaſt and north. The one eaft, is Long 
Ifland, which is 140 miles long, and narrow, and ſur- 
rounded by the ſea. The one extending north is 


about forty miles in breadth, and biſected by the Hud- 


ſon, And ſuch is the interſect ion of the whole Nate, 
en c | by 
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by the branches of the Hudſon, the Delaware, the 


Suſquehannah, and other rivers Which have been 


mentioned, that there are few places throughout its 


whole extent, that are more than fiſteen or twenty 


miles from ſome boatable or navigable ſtream. 
Bays and Lakes.) York bay, which is nine miles 


| long and four broad, ſpreads to the ſouthward before 
the city of New York. It is formed by the conflu- 


-ence of the Eaſt and Hudſon's rivers, and emboſoms 


ſeveral {mall iſlands, of which Governour's iſland is. 
the principal. It communicates with the ocean 


through the Narrows, between Staten and Long iſlands, 
which are ſcarcely two miles wide. The paſſage up 


to New York, from Sandy Hook, the point of land. 
that extends ſartheſt into the ſea, is if and not above. 


twenty miles in length. The common navigation 1s 
between the eaſt and weſt banks, in about twenty two 
fect water. There is a light houſe at Sandy Hook, on 
Jerſey ſhore. 


South bay is the ndern b or head of Lake. 


Champlain, It commences at the falls of a creek, 
which is navigable ſeveral miles into the country, and 
forms moſt excellent meadows... From the falls to 


Ticonderoga, is thirty miles. The bay is generally | 


half a mile wide near the head, but in ſeveral places 
below, a mile. Its banks are tieep hills or cliffs of 
rocks, generally inacceſſible. At Ticonderoga, this 
bay unites with Lake George, which comes from the, 
ſouthweſt, towards the Hudſon, and is about thirty 
five miles long, and one mile broad. After their u- 
nion, they are contracted to a ſmall breadth, between 
Ticonderoga, on the welt, and Mount Independence. 
on the eaſt. They then open into Lake ann 
before deſcribed. 


Oneida Lake lies about twenty miles weſt of Fort | 


Stanwix, and extends weſtward.about 25 miles. 
Salt Lake is ſmall, and empties into Seneca river, 
ſoon after its junction with the Onondago river. This 
lake is ſtrongly impregnated with ſaline particles, 
which circumſtance gave riſe to its name. The In- 


tans make their ſalt from it. ; 
L ä 
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Lake Otfego, at the head of Suſquehannah river, is 
about nine miles long, and narrow. For 
Caniaderago Lake is nearly as large as Lake Otſego, 

andi fix miles weſt of it. A ſtream, by the name of 
Oaks Creek, iſſues from it, and falls into the Suſque- 
hannah river, about five miles below Otſego, The 
beſt cheeſe in the ſtate of New York is made upen 
this creek, | £14 | 

Chatoque Lake is the ſource of Conawongo river, 

which empties into the Allegany. - From the, north- 
welt part of this lake to Lake Erie, is nine miles, and 
was once a communication uſed by the French. 

Face of the Country, Soil and Productions.] The ſtate, 
to ſpeak generally, is interſected by ridges of moun- 
tains running in a northeaſt and ſouthweſt direction. 
Beyond the Allegany mountains, however, the coun- 
try is a dead level, of a fine, rich ſoil, covered in its 
natural ſtate, with maple, beach, birch, cherry, black 
walnut, locuſt, hickory, and ſome mulberry trees. 
On the banks of Lake Erie, are a few cheſnut and oak 
ridges. Hemlock ſwamps are interſperſed thinly thro? 
the country. All the creeks that empty into Lake Erie, 
have falls, which afford meny excellent mill leats, 
Eaſt of the Allegany mountains, the country is brok- 
en into hills with rich intervening vallies. The hills 
are clothed thick with timber, and when cleared, af- 

ford fine paſture ; the vallies, when'cultivated, produce 
Wheat. hemp, flax, peaſe, graſs, oats, Indian corn. 

Of the commodities produced from culture, wheat 
is the ſtaple, of which immenſe quantities are raiſed, 
and exported, Indian corn and peaſe are likewiſe 
raifed for exportation; and rye, oats, barley, &c. for 
home conſumption. _ 5 | 

The beſt lands in this ſtate, lie along the Mohawks 
river, and welt of the Allegany mountains, and are yet 

in a ſtate of nature, or are juſt beginning to be ſettled. 

Civil Diviſions, Population, Sc.] This ſtate, agreea- 

| bly to an act of their legiſlature, paſſed in March 1788, 

is divided into ſixteen counties; which, by another 

act paſſed at the ſame time, were divided into tewn- 
ſhips, as in the following TABLE, Mae 


CortxTits, 
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EF 5 OB; þf Ap} Ag FREY 
Total No.] 5 - | PPortion-J. z 
{CounTIzs-{j Chief Towns, n 3 2 143 7 
any Inhabic a - 24, 000 E 
New Vork, 55 23,614] 2103] C. 61⁰ 1 
V 
Albany, l Albany, | 72, 360] 46gc] 2950 15 
D E 1 3 
Sat, eee, ee 
Queens, : Jamaica, | i 13,084 2183] 2000 6 
, ER FEML 
Richmond, ee 3,152 693 459] 4 
7 — — — — 1 — — — —— * . 
* Bedford ; | | 
Weſt Chefter. Whitepl 7 6 "a | 20,554 4 1700f 21} 
1 5 1 e eee © Ws 
JIgoſhen, FEA 5 a 6 
[Orange , — 85 14,062 8 WEE | 6 
Ulier, Kingſton, 22,143 2662 +; oa 13 
Dutcheſe, Poughkeephe, 1 32,630 1645 | : 2550] 12 
— ; nn Egan | a 5 $1 
Columbia,“ Kiaderhook, | | 1 7 
3 : — — — 1 — — m 
Waſhington, Salem, | 4-456] 15 400 9 
Clinton, “ Plattſburgh, 1 1 4 
Montgomery; Johnſtown . 1 5,057 405 8c} 9 
Cumberland n 5 
ee e eee haul F 
Total ſixteen. TP 555 238,897 18, 889 L. a4, ooo 120 
The 


* Theſe two counties were not conflituged in 1786, when the 
above enumeration was male, and were included in ſome of the 
other counties. 


Theſe counties are claimed by New Vork, but are . the 
limits and under the juri iſdiction of Vermont. . 


t Not menti 


oned in the. act. 
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The number of inhabitants in this ſtate, in 1786, 
was 238,897 ; of which 18,889 were negroes. | 
The population for every ſquare mile; including the 
whole . is only five, fo that this ſtate is but a ninth 
part as populous as Connecticut. But it is to be con- 
ſidered: that Connecticut has no waſte lands, and not 
half the. ſlate of New York is ſettled. . 
The unhappy fpirit of diſaffection and jealouſy, 
which formerly ſubſiſted, in a high degree, between 
the province of New) York and the New England 
colonies, has, ſince the revolution, in a great meaſure 
ſubſided, and would. perhaps have now been extinct, 
had it not been unfortunately revived, cf late, by ſome 
political and commercial differences. But the grow- 
ing liberality of both parties, and:a wiſe and harmoniz- 
ing government, will, it is hoped, ſoon riſe ſuperiour 
io all local prejudices, compoſe all differences, wheth- 
er they are of a political, commercial or national kind, 
and form the whole into one band of affectionate 
 BroTress. : 0 5 
The Engliſh language is generally ſpoken through- 
out the- ſtate, but is not a little corrupted by the Dutch 
diale ct, whieh is ſtill ſpoken in ſome counties. But 
as Dutch ſchools are almoſt, if not wholly diſcontin- 
ued, that language, in a few generations, will probably 
ceaſe to be uſed at all. And the increaſe of Engliſh 
{chools has already had a perceptible effect in the im- 
provement of the Engliſh language. | 
The manners and character of the inhabitants of 
every colony or ſtate, will take their colcuring, in a 
reater or leſs degree, from the peculiar manners of 
the firſt ſettlers, It is much more natural for immi- 
grants to a ſettlement to adopt the cuſtoms of the orig- 
inal inhabitants, than the contrary, even though the 
immigrants ſhould, in a length of time, become the 
moſt numerous. Hence it is that the neatneſs, par- 
ſimony and induſtry of the Dutch were early imitated 
by the firſt Engliſh ſettlers in this province, and, un- 
til the revolution, formed a diſtinguiſhing trait in therr 
provincial character. It is {till diſcernible, though in 
a much leſs degrec, and will probably continue viſible 
many years to come, | Beſidles 
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Beſides the Dutch and Engliſh already mentioned, 
there are in this ſtate many immigrants from Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, and ſome from France.“ The 

rincipal part of thefe are ſettled in the city of New 

'ork; and retain the manners, the religion, and fome 
of them, the language of their reſpective countries. 
Chief Towns.) There are three incorporated cities 
In this ſtate ; New York, Albany and Hudfon. New 
Tork is the capital of the ſtate, and ſtands on the ſouth- 
welt point of an iſland, at the confluence of Hudſon - 
and Eaſt Rivers. The principal part of the city lies 
on the eaſt fide of the iſland; although the buildings 
extend from one river to the other. The length of 
the city on Eaſt River is about two miles; but falls 
much ſhort of that diſtance on the banks of the Hud- 
ſon. Its breadth on an average, is nearly three fourths 
of a mile; and its circumfetence may be four miles. 
The houſes are generally built of brick, and the roofs 
tiled, | ERR 

The publick buildings are Federal Hall, which is a 
rennovation of the old city hall, fitted up for the ac- 
commodation of Congreſs, under the direction of the 
ingenious Monſ. L' Enfant. —It is the moſt elegant 
building in the United States. The other publick 
buildings are churches, belonging to the following de- 
nominations, viz. | | 
Dutch, '3 | Baptiſts, 2 | Methodiſts, I 

N 4 1 4 cath- J; | Jews Syna- 17 
| 33 Lu- 1 cena 1 F . Pw. | 

'theran and * Moravians, * eſtant (out Fr 

Calviniſts, | of repair) 

The government of the city (which was incorpo- 
rated in 1696) is now in the hands of a Mayor, Al- 
dermen and Common Council. STE TO 


This 

*The immigrants from France, who were Protetants, came 
over after the unjuſt revocation of the edi of Nantz, in 1685. 
It is remarkable that among the deſcendants of theſe French 
Proteſtants, there have been three Prefidents of Congreſs, viz. 
the Honourable Henry Laurens, Elias Boudinot and John Jay, 
Eſquires. Mr. Laurens and Mr. Jay have been Ambaſſadoursat 
foreign courts— Mr. Jay is now Chief Juſtice of the United 
States, and Mr. CI Repreſentative in Congreſs. 
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This city is eſteemed the moſt eligible ſituation for 
ecommerce in the United States. It almoſt neceſſarily” 
commands the trade of one half New Jerſey, moſt of 
that of Connecticut, and part ob that of Maſſachuſetts ;- 
beſides the whole fertile interiour country, which is 
n er: by one of the largeſt rivers in America. 
his city imports moſt of the goods conſumed between 
a line of thirty miles eaſt of Connecticut river, and 
twenty miles weſt of the Hudſon, which is 130 miles, 
and between the ocean and confines of Canada, about 
250 miles; a conſiderable portion of which is the beſt: 
peopled of any part of the United States, and the: 
whole territory contains at leaſt half a million people,. 
or one ſtxth of the inhabitants of the union. 
A Want of good water is a great inconvenience to- 
me citizens; there being few wells of gocd water in 
the 1 Moſt of the people are ſupplied every day 
with freſh water, conveyed to their doors in caſks, 
irom a pump near the head of Queen ſtreet, Fi 
New York is the gayeſt place in America. The 
ladies, in the richneſs and brilliancy of their dreſs, are 
not equalled in any city in the United States. They; 
however, are net ſolely employed in attentions to 
dreſs. There are many wo are ſtudious to add to 
their brilliant external accompliſhments, the more 
brilliant and laſting accompliſhments of the mind. 
Nor have they been unſucceſsful; for New Vork can 
boaſt of great numbers of refined taſte, whoſe minds 
are highly improved, and whoſe converſation is as 
ioviting as their perſonal charms. T inctured with a 
Dutch education, they manage their families with good 
economy and ſingular neatneſs. on He ri 
An inquirer, who would. wiſh to acquaint himſelf 
with the true ſtate of the people of New York, theis 
manners and government, would naturally aſk the cit- 
izens for their ſocieties for the encouragement of ſci- 
ences, arts, manufattures, &c. ? For their publick li- 
braries ? For the patrons of literature ? Their well 
regulated academies ? For their female academy for 
inſtrufting young ladies in geography, hiſtory, belles 
lettres, &c, ? Such enquiries might be made with pro- 
| 1 | pridly, 
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priety, but could not, at preſent, be anſ wered ſatisfac- 
torily. New York contained, in 1786, 3340 houſes, 


1 


and about 23,000 inhabitants 5133 £5] 
The city of Sbany is ſituated upon the welt ſide of 
Hudſon's river, 160 miles north of the city cf New 
York, It contains about 600 houſes, built in the Old 
Dutch Gothick ſtile, with the gable end to the ſtreet, 
which cuſtom the firſt ſettlers brought with them from 
Holland. The city contains about 4000 inhabitants, 
collected from almoſt all parts of the northern world. 


As great a variety of languages are ſpoken in Albany, 


as in any town in the United States. Adventurers, 
in purſuit of wealth, are led here by the advantages 
for trade which this place affords. Situated on one 
of the fineſt rivers in the world, at ths head of ſloop 


navigation, ſurrounded with a rich and extenſive back + 


country, and the ſtore houſe of the trade to and from 
Canada and the Lakes, it muſt flourith, and the inhab- 


itants cannot but grow rich. Hudſon, however, is 


their rival. Other rivals may ipring up. N e 
The city of Hudſon has had the moſt rapid growth 
of any place in America, if we except Baltimore, irt 


Maryland. It is fituated on the eaſt ſide of Hudſon's 


river, 130 miles north of New York, and thirty miles 
ſouth of Albany. It is ſurrounded by an extenſive 
and fertile back country, and in proportion to its ſize 
and populations. carries on a large trade. © + + 

_ Trade, } The ſituation of New York, with reſpe& 
to foreign markets, has decidedly the preference to 
any of the ſtates, It has at all ſeaſons of the year, a 
ſhort and eaſy acceſs to the ocean. We have already 


mentioned that it commands the trade of a great pro- 


portion of the beſt ſettled, and beſt cult vated parts of 


the United State. Y Ws 
Their exports to the Weſt Indies are, biſcuit, peaſe, 
Indian corn, apples, onions, boards, ſtaves, horſes, 
ſheep, butter, cheeſe, pickled oyſters, beef and pork; 
But wheat is the ſtaple commodity of the ſtate, of 
which no leſs than 677,700 buſhels were ex ported in 
the year 1775, beſides 2, 555 tons of bread, and 2, 828 
tons of flour. Inſpectors of flour are appointed to 
0 2 2 prevent 


vent impoſitions, and to fee that none is exported 

t that which is deemed by them merchantable. Be- 
ſides the above mentioned articles, are exported fla 
ſeed, cotton wool, ſarſaparilla, coffee, indigo, rice, pig 
iron, bar iron, pot aſh, pearl aſh, furs, deer ſkins, logg 
wood, fuſtick, mahogany, bees wax, oil, Madeira wine, 
rum, tar, pitch, turpentine, whale fins, fiſh, ſugars, mo- 
laſſes, ſalt, tobacco, lard, &c. but moſt of theſe articles are 
imported for re- exportation. In the year 1774, there 
were employed, in the trade of this ſtate, 1075 veſſelꝭ, 
whoſe tonnage amounted to 40,812, . 

Medicinal Springs.] The moſt noted ſprings in this 
ſtate are thoſe of Saratoga. They are eight or nine 
in number, ſituated in the margin of a marſh, formed 
by a branch of Kayadaroſſora Creek, about twelve 
miles weſt from the confluence cf Fiſh Creek and 
Hudſon's River. They are ſurrounded by a rock of 
a peculiar kind and nature, formed by the petrefaction 
of the water. One of them riſes above the ſurface of 
the earth five or fix feet, in the form of a pyramid. 

The effefts which the water produces upon the 
human body are various; the natural operation of it, 
when taken, is cathartick, in ſome inſtances an emetick. 
As it is drank, it produces an agreeable ſenſation in paſſ- 
ing over the organs of taſte, but as ſoon as it is ſwal- 
lowed, there ſucceeds an unpleaſant” taſte, and the 
eructations which take place afterwards cauſe a pun- 
gency very ſimilar to that produced by a draught of 
" cider or beer, in a ſtate of fermentation” '' 

The following curious experiments made on theſe 
waters, were extracted from Dr. Mitchell's Journal. 

« A young turkey held a few inches above the wa- 
ter in the crater of the lower ſpring, was thrown into 
convulſions in leſs than half a minute, and, gaſping, 
ſhewed figns of approaching death; but on removal 
from that place, and expoſure to the freſh air, revived, 
and became lively. On immerſion again for a min- 
ute in the gas, th bird was taken out languid and 
motionleſs, Er OTE 

© A ſmall dog put into the ſame cavity, and made to 
breathe the contained air, was, in lefs than one min- 

<4 ute, 
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nte, thrown into convulſive motions made to pant 
for breath, and laſtly to loſe entirely the power to cry 
or move; when taken out, he was too weak to ſtand, 
but ſoon, in the common air, acquired ſtrength enough 
to riſe and ſtagger away. 

A trout, recently caught, and briſkly ſwimming i in 
a pail of brook water, was carefully put into a veſſel 
jult filled from the ſpring ; the fiſh was inſtantly agi- 
tated with violent convulfions, gradually loſt the 
capacity to move and potle itlelf, grew ſtupid and in- 
ſenſible, and in a few minutes was dead. 

A candle repeatedly lighted and let down near the 
ſurface of the water, was ſuddenly extinguiſhed, and 
not a veſtige of light or fire remained on the wick.“ 

Literature: Since the revolution the literature of 
the ſtate has engaged the attention of the legiſlature. 
In one of their late ſeſſions an act paſſed conſtituting 
twenty one gentlemen (of whom the governour and 
lieutenant governour, for the time being, are members 
ex oſirtis) a body corporate and politick, by the name 
and ftile of The regents of the univerſity of the-ſtate 
of New Vork. They are entruſted with the care of 
literature in general in the ſtate, and have power to 

grant charters of incorporation far erecting colleges and 
academies throughout the ſtate — are to viſit theſe in- 
ſtitutions as often as they ſhall think proper, and re- 
port their ſtate to the legiſlature once a year. All de- 
grees above that of maſter of arts are to be conferred 
© by the regents, i 

Kings college, which was founded i in 1754, is now 
called Co tu Collece. This college, by an act 
of the legiſlature paſſed in the ſpring of 1737, was put 
under the care of twenty four gentlemen, who are a 
body corporate, by the name «ad ſtile of The truſtees 
of Columbia college, in the city of New York.” This 


body poſſoſſes all the powers velted in the governours 


of Kings college, before the revolution; or in the re- 


gents of the univerſity ſince the revolution, ſo far as 


their power reſpect this inſtitution. ol 
The library and muſeum were deſtroyed during 

the war, The philoſophical apparatus coſt about goo 
8 i guineas. 
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guineas. Until the revolution the college did not 
Nouriſh. ' The plan _ which it was originally 
founded, was contracted, and its ſituation unfavour- 
able. The former objection is removed, but the  lat- 
ter muſt remain. It has between thirty and forty 
ſtudents, in four claſſes. The number for ſeveral 
years has been incteaſing. The officers of inſtruction 
and immediate government are, a preſident, profeſſor 
of languages, profeſſor of mathematicks, profeſſor of 
logick and rhetorick, profeſſor of natural philoſophy, 
rofeſſor of gecgraphy, and a profeſſor of moral phi- 
loſophy. There are many other profeſſors belonging 
to the univerſity, but their proſeſſorſhips are merely 
honourary. IE! 3 
There are ſeveral academies in the ſtate, One is 
at Flatbuſh, a pleaſant, healthy village, in Kings coun- 
ty on Long Iſland, called Eraſnus Hall. Another at 
Eaſt Hampton, on the eaſt end of Long Ifland, by the 
name of C11xTon Acapeny. There are other acad- 
emies, or more properly grammar ichools, in different 
parts of the ſtate, a | | 
Religion.] The various religious denominations in 
this ſtate, with the number of their reſpective congre- 
gations are as follows. 43 2 
' Denominations, = No. Cong. | Tenominations. |. Ke. conf 


_ Engliſh Preſbyterian, 87] German Lutheran, 12 
Dutch Reformed, - | 66 } Moravians, 2 
(Including fix of the German +} Methodiſts, | 1 
: language.) Roman Catholick, I 
Baptiſts, 30 eus, - I 
Epiſcopalians, - ö 26 | Shakers, unknown. 
Friends or Quakers, 20 | 


Conſtitution.] The ſupreme legiſlative powers of 
the ſtate are veſted in two branches, a Senate and #/- 
fembly. The members of the ſenate are elected by the 
freeholders of the ſtate, who poſſeſs freehold eſtates to 
the value of £.100, clear of debts. For the purpoſe 
of electing ſenators, the ſtate is divided into four great 
diſtricts, each of which chooſes a certain number. 

The aſſembly, of the ſtate is compoſed of reprefen- 
23 from the ſeveral counties, choſen annually in 
ay. | 


Every 


„ 0 R R. 1381 


| Every male inhabitant of full age, who has reſided 


in the ſtate {ix months preceding the day of election, 


and poſſeſſing a freehold to the value of twenty pounds, 


in the county where he is to give his vote; or has 


rented a tenement therein of the yearly value of forty 
| ſhillings, and has been rated and actually paid taxes, 
is entitled to vote for repreſentatives in aſſembly. The 


number of repreſentatives is limited to three hundred. 


The preſent number is fixty five. | 
The ſupreme executive power of the ſtate is veſted 


in a governour, choſen once in three years by the free- 


men of the ſtate, The lieutenant governour 1s, by 
his office, preſident of the ſenate ; and, upon an equal 
_ diviſion of voices, has à caſting vote; but has no voice 
on other occaſions. The governout has not a ſeat in 
the legiſlature ; but as a member of the council of re- 
viſion and council of appointment, he has a vaſt in- 
fuence in the ſtate. The council of reviſion is com- 


poſed of the chancellor, the judges of the ſupreme 


court or any of them, and the governour. | 

There are three Is.axps of note belonging to this 
ſtate ; viz. York Iſland, which has already been de- 
ſcribed, Long Iſland and Staten I and. | 

Long 1fland extends from the city of New York eaſt, 
140 miles, and terminates with Montauk point. It is 
not more than ten miles in breadth, on a medium, and 
is ſeparated from Connecticut by Long Iſland ſound. 
The iſland is divided into three counties: Azng's, 
Queen's and Suffolk. Go 

The ſouth fide of the iſland is flat land, of a light 
ſandy foil, bordered on the ſea coaſt with large trafts 
of ſalt meadow, extending from the welt point of the 
iſland to Southampton. This ſoil, however, is well 
calculated for raiſing grain, eſpecially Indian corn. 
The north fide of the iſland is hilly, and of a ſtrong 
ſail, adapted to the culture of grain, hay and fruit. A 
ridge of hills extends from Jamaica to Southhold. 


Large herds of cattle feed upon Hampſtead plain, and 


on the ſalt marſhes upon the ſouth fide of the iſland. 
Hampſtead plain, in Queen's county, is a curioſity. 
It is lixteen miles in length, caſt and weſt, and ſeven 
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or eight miles wide. The ſoil is black, and to appear- 
ance rich, and yet it was never known to have any 


natutal growth, but a kind of wild graſs, and a fer 


Mrubs. It is frequented by vaſt numbers of plover. 
Rye grows tolerably well on ſome parts of the plain. 


The moſt of it lies common for cattle, horſes and 
Theep. As there is nothing to impede the proſpect in 


the whole length of this plain, it has a curious but 


tireſome effect upon the eye, not unlike that of the 


ocean. The iſland contains g0,86g inhabitants. 
Staten Iſland lies nine miles ſouthweſt of the city of 
New York, and forms Richmond county, It is about 
cighteen miles in length, and, at a medium, ſix or 
ſeven in breadth, and contains 3152 inhabitants, On 


the ſouth fide is a conſiderable tract of level, good 
land ; but the ifland in general 1s rough, and the hills 


high. Richmond is the only town of any note on the 
Hland, and that is a poor, inconſiderable place. The 
inhabitants are principally Dutch and French, 

- Hiftory.] Hudſon's river was firſt diſcovered in 


1608, by Henry Hudſon, an Engliſkman, who ſold 


his claim to the Dutch. 
In 1614, the States General granted a patent to ſev- 


eral merchants, for an-excluſive trade on the river 


Hudſon. The ſame year this company built a fort on 
the welt fide of the river, near Albany, and named it 


Fort Orange. * | | 
In 1614, Captain Argall, under Sir Thomas Dale, 


* Governour of Virginia, viſited the Dutch on Hudſon's 


river, who being unable to reſiſt him, prudently ſub- 
mitted for the preſent, to the King of England, and 
under him to the Governour of Virginia, Determin- 
ed upon the ſettlement of a colony, the States General, 
in 1621, granted the country to the Weſt India com- 
pany ; and in the year 1629, Wouter Van Twiller 
arrived at Fort Amſterdam, now New York, and took 


upon himſelf the government. 


In Auguſt 27, 1664, Governour Stuyveſant ſurren- 


dered the colony to Colonel Nicolls, who had arrived 
in the bay a few days before, with three or four ſhips 


and about goo ſoldiers, having a commiſſion from 
| h | King 


1 
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Ring Charles the II. to reduce the place, which then 
was called New Amſterdam, but was changed to New 
York, as was Fort Orange to Albany, in honour of his 
Royal Highneſs James Duke 'of York and Albany. 
Very few of the inhabitants thought proper to remove 
out of the country; and their numerous deſcendants 
dare {till in many parts of this ftate, and New Jerſey. 
In 1567, at the peace of Breda, New York was con- 
firmed to the Engliſh, who in exchange, ceded Suri- 
nam to the Dutch. 
The Engliſh kept peaceable poſleſfion of the coun- 
try until the year 16793, when it was taken by the 
Dutch, but was reſtored to the Engliſh the following 
year. | - 
? The French, in 1689, in order to detach the fix na- 
tions from the Britiſh intereſt, ſent out ſeveral parties 
-againſt the Engliſh colonies. One of the parties, con- 
ſiſting of about 200 French, and ſome of the Caghnu- 
auga Indians, commanded by D'Ailldebout, De Mantel 
and Le Moyne, was intended for New York. But 
by the advice of the Indians, they determined firſt to 
attack Skenectady. For this place they accordingly 
directed their courle, and after twenty days march, 
in the depth of winter, through the '{now, carrying 
their proviſions on their backs, they arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Skenettady, on the 8th of February, 
1690. Such was the extreme diſtreſs to which they 
-were reduced, that they had thoughts of ſurrendering 
themſelves priſoners of war. Bat their ſcouts, who 
were a day or two in the village entirely unſuſpeQed, 
returned with ſuch encouraging accounts of the abſo- 
lute ſecurity of the people, that the enemy determined 
on the attack, They entered on Saturday night, about 
eleven o'clock, at the gates, which were found un- 
ſhut ; and that every houſe might be inveſted at the 
ſame time, divided into ſmall parties of fix or ſeven 
men. The inhabitants were in a profound ſleep, and 
unalarmed, until their doors were broke open. Never 
re people in a more wretched conſternation, Be- 
fo they were riſen from their beds, the enemy enter- 
ed their houſes, and begar: the perpetration of the moſt 
ell M | inhuman 
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inhuman barbarities. No tongue can expreſs the cru- 
cities that were committed. The whole village was 
inſtantly in a blaze. Women with child ripped open, 
and their infants caſt into the flames, or daſhed againſt 
the poſts of the doors. Sixty perſons periſhed in the 
mallacre, and twenty ſeven were carried into captiv- 
ity. The reſt fled naked towards Albany, through a 
deep ſnow which fell that very night in a terrible 
ſtorm; and twenty five of the fugitives loſt their 
limbs in the flight, through the ſeverity of the froſt. 
The news of this dreadful tragedy reached Albany 
about break of day, and univerſal dread ſeized the in- 
| habitants of that city, the enemy being reported to be 
one thouſand four hundred ſtrong. A party of horſe 
was immediately diſpatched to Sk enectady; and a few 
Mohawks, then in towa, fearful of being inter- 
cepted, were with difficulty ſent to apprize their own 
caſtles. ; | 
The Mohawks were unacquainted with this bloody 
ſcene, until two days after it happened, our meſſen- 
gers being ſcarcely able to travel through the great 
depth of the ſnow. The enemy, in the mean time, 
pillaged the town of Skenectady until noon the next 
day; and then went off with their plunder, and about 
ſorty.of their beſt horſes. The reſt, with all the cat- 
tle they could find, lay ſlaughtered in the ſtreets. 
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| | miles. 6 © 1 . 
. 399 and 419 24 North Latitude. 
Tength 160 { between? Abe body of the {ate lies between the me- 
ridian of Phila ſelphia, and 19 Eaſt Long. 


OUNDED Eaſt, by Hudſon's river and the ſea; 
South, by the ſea; Weſt, by Delaware bay and 
river, which divides it from the ſtates of Delaware and 
Fennlylvenia ; North, by a line drawn from the mouth 
cf Mabakkzmak river, in latitude 41? 24/, to a point 
on Hudſon's river, in latitude 41% Containing about 
8e 20 ſquare miles, equal to 5.924,800 ac res. 

| | Rivers. 
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Ri vers.] New Jerſey is waſhed, on th2 eaſt and 
ſoutheaſt, by Hudſon's river and the ocean; and on 
the welt, by the river Delaware. | 
The rivers in this ſtate, though not large, are nu- 
. mzrous. A traveller, in paſſing the common road from 
New York to Philadelphia, croſſes three conſiderable 
rivers, viz, the Hakkenſak and Poſzik between Bergen 
and Newark, and the Raritan by Brunſwick. $2 
LIhe cataratt in Pik river, is one of the greatelt - 
natural curioſities in the ſtate, The river is about 
forty yards wide, and moves in a ſlow gentle current, 
uatil coming within a ſhort diſtance of a deep cleft in 
a rock, which croſſes the channel, it delcends and falls 
above ſeventy feet perpendicularly, in one entire ſheet, 
One end of the cleft, which was evidently made by 
fone violeat convuͤlſion in nature, is cloſed; at the 
other, the water ruſhes out with incredible ſwiſtneſs, 
forming an acute angle with its former direction, anch 
is received into a large baſon, whence it takes a wind- 
ing courſe through the rocks, and ſpreads into a broad, 
fmooth ſtream. The cleſt is from four to twelve feet 
broad. The falling of the water occaſions a cloud of va- 
pour to ariſe, which, by floating amidſt the ſun beams, 
| Preſents to the view rainbows, that add beauty to the 
tremendous ſcene. The weſt:rn bank of this river, 
between Newark and the falls, affords one of the 
| aps 7 roads fora party of plealure in New Jerſey. 
he bank being high; gives the traveller an elevated 
and extenſive view of the oppolite ſhore, which is 
low and fertile, forming a lanaſcape pictareſque and 
beautiful, Many handſome country ſeats adorn the 
ſid zs of this river; and there are elegant fituations for 
more. Gentlemen of fortune might here diſplay their 
taſta to advantage. The fiſh of various kinds with 
which this river abounds, while they would furniſh 
the table with an agreeable repaſt, would afford the 
ſportſman an innocent and manly amuſement. 


Civil Diviſions, Population, Sc.] New Jerſey is di- 
vided into 13 counties, which are ſubdivided into 94 
townſhips or precincts, as in the following TAB LE: 


CouNnTIES. 
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Lo”. I HE 
| 7 5 | ira 5 8 
Et : I Acres of Po. un- EEE 
. CounTiIEs. {Principal towns. |1mprovee[imprev-[=| ..&| 
Bw Hd 5 land. eds 1 
| | 1 
35S Cape May, 'L None. 358, 160 28,023] 2] 420 
8 — — —— Ä— — — — — 
8 Cumbeiland, x Bridgetown. $4,592] 74: 542] 741200] 
65 | Salem, | Salem. 1 119,297 36.502 gl | 
D 38 | tas Reed 3 — 5 Mpcaon | 
2 Wood! 1 | 
[2224 Glouceſter, | Wether: | 156,975[124;c45] 9] 
98 Burlington and J | 
AE e Bordentown. „ 54 N 0 
ö — — —— 1 — —— —— 
2 ph Hunterdon, | Trenton. | 267,197] 16, 11610 | 
SA LSuffexr, . Newtown. | aqopest 20,608haf 
[F "Berger, | Hakkenſak. | 13e, 848 14, 308 6, 
; — — ——— — —— —— — — 
+= Newark and | 
5; MR | Elizabethtown, 109,617] 9,478 3 | 
—_ 
{ 1222 
2 eder, Amboy ard | 268, 6 10,799) 70 
24 | - — — } — | — 
L 2 Sbrewſbur | | 
82 8 | Monmouth, | wr of Ag f 197,065 42,868 6 
1 Fn. Roundbrook. . | J 733224, 0 2,7631 6 
8 Morris, 8 e eee 156,800 30,429 5 . 
Total 2,032, 5871 484,9541944 _ 


'h 1784, a cenſus of the inhabitants was made by 
order of the legiſlature, when they amounted to 
240,435, of which 10,501 were blacks. Of theſe 
blacks, 1939 only were ſlaves; ſo that the proportion 
of flaves to the whole of the inhabitants in the ſtate, 
is as one to ſeventy ſix. The population for every 

uare mile is eighteen, 

In 1738, the nymber of inhabitants in New Jerſey 
was 47,369 ; of which 3981 were ſlaves. In 1745, 
there were 61,403 inhabitants in the colony, of which 


4506 were ſlaves. The average annual increaſe of in- 
habitants 


* 
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habitants in New Jerſey ſince the year 1738, has been. 
2219, excluſive of emigrations, _ 4s 

Face of the Country, Soil and Productions.] The coun- 
ties of Suſſex, Morris, and the northern part of Ber- 


gen, are mountainous. As much as five eighths ok 


molt of the ſouthern counties, or one fourth of the 


whole ſtate, is a ſandy barren, unfit for cultivation. 


The land on the ſea coaſt in this, like that in the mcre 
ſouthern ſtates, has every appearance of made ground. 


The ſoil is generally a light ſand ; and by digging, on 


an average, about fifty feet below the ſurface, (whien 
ean be done, even at the diſtance of twenty or thirty 


miles from' the ſea, without any impediment from. 


rocks or ſtones) you come to ſalt marſh, This ſtate 
has all the varieties of ſoil from the worſt to the beſt 
kind. It has a greater proportion of barrens than any 


of the. ſtates. The barrens produce little elſe but ſhrub- 


eaks and white and. yellow pines. In the hilly and 
mountaindus parts of the ſtate, which are. not too 
rocky for cultivation, the ſoil is of a ſtronger kind, and 
covered in its natural ſtate with ſtately oaks, hicko- 


ries, cheſnuts, &c. &c. and when cultivated, prgduces- 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, buck wheat, oats, barley, 


flax, and fruits of all kinds common to the climate. 
The land in this hilly: country is good for grazing, and 
the farmers feed great numbers of cattle for New 


York and Philadelphia. markets; and: many of them 


keep large dairies. 


The orchards in many parts of the ſtate equal any 
in the United States, and their cyder is ſaid, and not 


without reaſon, to be the beſt in the world. 


The markets of New Vork and Philadelphia receive 


a very conſiderable proportion of their ſupplies from 
the contiguous parts of New Jerſey. And it is wor- 
thy of remark that theſe contiguous parts are exceed- 


ingly well calculated, as to the nature and fertility of 
their ſoils, to afford theſe ſupplies; and the interven- 


tion of a great number of navigable rivers-and creeks 


renders it very convenient to market their produce. 

Theſe ſupplies conſiſt of vegetables of many kinds, 

apples, pairs, ax plumbs, ſtrawberries, cherries, 
SY 2 ; 


* 
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and other fruits; cyder in large quantities and of the 
beſt quality, butter, cheeſe, beef, pork, mutton, and 
the leſſer meats. KEY ö 


Trade.] The trade of this ſtate is carried on almoſt 
folely with and from thofe two great commercial cit- 
tes, New York on one fide, and Philadelphia on the 
other ; though it wants not good ports of its own. 

The articles exported, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, are wheat, flour, horſes, live cattle, hams, 
which are celebrated as being the beſt in the world, 
lumber, flax ſeed, leather, iron, in great quantities, in 
pigs and bars, and formerly copper ore was reckoned 


among their moſt valuable exports; but the mines 


have not been worked ſince the commencement of the 
late war. | 


Manufactures.] Moſt of the families in the coun- 
try, and many in the populous towns, are clothed in 
ſtrong, decent homeſpun ; and it is a happy circum- 
ſtance for our country, that this plain American drefs 
is every day growing more faſhionable, not only in 
this, but in all the eaſtern and middle ſtates. 

The iron manufacture is the greateſt ſource of 
wealth to the ſtate. Iron works are erected in Glou- 
ceſter, Burlington, Morris and other counties. The 
mountains in the county of Morris, give riſe to a num- 
- ber of ſtreams neceſſary and convenient for theſe 
works, and at the fame time furniſh a copious ſupply 
of wood and ore of a ſuperiour quality. In this coun- 

ty alone are no leſs than ſeven rich iron mines, from 
which might be taken ore ſufficient to ſupply the U- 
nited States; and to work it into iron are two ſur- 
naces, two rolling and flitting mills, and about thirty 
forges, containing from two to four fires each. Theſe 
works produce annually about 340 tons of bar iron, 
, Boo tons of pigs, beſides large quantities of hollow 

Ware, ſheet iron, and nail rods. In the whole ſtate, 
it is ſuppoſed there is yearly made about 1200 tons of 
bar iron, 1200 do. of pigs, 80 do. of nail rods, ex- 
cluſive of hollow ware, and various other caſtings, of 
which vaſt quantities are made. 

3 Although 
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. Although the bulk of the inhabitants in this ſtate 
are farmers, yet agriculture has not been improved (a 
few inſtances excepted) to that degree which from 
long experience, we N rationally expect, and 
which the fertility of the foil in many plates, ſeems to 
encourage. A great part of the inhabitants are Dutch, 
who, although they are in general neat and induſtrious 
farmers, have very little enterprize, and ſeldom adopt 
any new improvements in huſbandry, becauſe, thro” 
habits and want of education to expand and liberalize 
their minds, they think their old modes of tilling the 
beſt. Indeed this is the caſe with the great body of 
the common people, and proves almoſt an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle to agricultural improvements. | 
Mines.) This ſtate emboſoms vaſt quantities of 
iron and copper ore. ; 
Caves.] In the townſhip of Shrewſbury, in Mon- 
mouth county, on the ſide of a branch of Naveſink 
river, is a remarkable cave, in which there are three 
rooms. The cave is about thirty feet long, and fi f- 
teen feet broad. Each of the rooms is arched. The 
center of the arch is about five feet from the bottom 
of the cave; the ſides not more than two and an half. 
The mouth of the cave is {mall ; the bottom is a looſe 
fand; and the arch is formed in a ſoft rock, through 
the pores of which the moiſture is ſlowly exudated, 
and falls in drops on the ſand below. | 
Character, Manners and Cuſtoms. } Many circum- 
ſtances concur to render theſe various in different parts 


book the ſtate, The inhabitants are a collection of Low 


Dutch, Germans, Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, and New 
Englanders, or their deſcendants. National attach- 
ment and mutual convenience have generally induced 
theſe ſeveral kinds of people to ſettle together in a 
body ; and in this way their peculiar national man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and character, are {till preſerved, eſpec- 
ially among the lower claſs of people, who have little” 
Intercourſe with any but thoſe of their own nation. 
Religion, although its tendency is to unite people in 
thoſe things that are eſſential ta happineſs, occaſions 
vide differences as to manners, cuſtoms, and even 
| character, 
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character. The Preſbyterian, the Quaker, the Epiſ- 
 eopalitan, the Baptiſt, the German and Low Dutcl: 
Calviniſt, the Methodiſt, and the Moravian, have 
each their diſtinguiſhing. characteriſticks, either in 
their worſhip, their diſcipline, or their dreſs. There 
is ſtill another very perceptible characteriſtical differ- 
ence, diſtin& from either of the others, which ariſes 
From the intercourſe of the inhabitants with different 
ſtates. The people in Weſt Jerſey trade to Philadel- 
phia, and of courſe imitate their faſhions, and imbibe 
their manners. The inhabitants of Eaſt Jerſey trade to 
New York, and regulate their faſhions and manners 
according to thoſe of New York. So that the differ- 
ence in regard to faſhions and manners betwcen Eaſt 
and Welt Jerſey, is nearly as great as between New 
York and Philadelphia. The people of New Jerſey 
are generally induſtrious, frugal and hoſpitable. There 
are, comparatively, but few men of learning in the 
ſtate, nor can it be ſaid that the people in general have 
a taſte for the ferences. / The lower claſs, in which 
may be included three fifths of the inhabitants cf the 
whole ſtate, are ignorant, and are criminally neglect ful 
in the education of their children. There are, how- 
ever, a number of gentlemen of the firſt rank in abili- 
ties and learning in the civil offices of the ſtate, and in 
the ſeveral learned profefions. | 5 | 
It is not the buſineſs of a geographer to compliment 
the ladics ; nor would we be thought to ao it when 
we ſay, that there is at leaſt as great a number of in- 
duſtrious, diſcreet, amiable, genteel, and handſome 
women in New Jerſey. in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, as in any of the thirteen ſtates. Wheth- 
er an adequate degree of ſolid mental improvement, 
anſwering to the perſonal and other uſe ful qualities we 
have mentioned, 1s to be found among the fair of this 
ſtate, is a more weighty concern. Perhaps it may be 
ſaid with juſtice, that in general, though there is not 
the ſame univerſal taſte for knowledge, diſcernable 
amang the ladies here, as in ſome other of the ſtates, 
owing in a great meaſure to the ſtate of ſociety, and 
the means of improvement; there are, however, many. 
EY | ſignal. 
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fignal inſtances of improved talents among them, not 
furpaſſed by thoſe of their ſiſters in any of the other 
ſtates, : 

Religion.] There are, in this ſtate, about 30 Preſ- 
byterian congregations, ſubject to the care of three 
' Preſbyteries, viz. that of New York, of New Brunſ- 
wick, and Philadelphia; 40 congregations of the 
Friends; 30 of the Baptiſts; 25 of Epiſcopalians ; 
28 of the, Dutch, beſides a few Moravians and Meth- 
odiſts. | | 
Colleges, Academies and Schools. ] There are two col- - 
leges in New Jerſey ; one at Princeton, called Naſſau 
Hall; the other at Brunſwick, called Queens college. 
The coliege at Princeton was firſt founded about the 
year 1738, and enlarged by Governour Belcher in 
1747. It has an annual income of about £.900 cur- 
rency ; of which g. 200 ariſes from funded publick 
ſecurities and lands, and the reſt from the fees of the 
ſtudents, The preſident of the college is alſo profeſſor 
of eloquence, criticiſm, and chronology, The vice 
4 is alſo profeſſor of divinity and moral phi- 
ofophy. There is alſo a profeſſor of mathematicks 
and natural philofophy, pa two maſters of languages. 
The four claſſes in college contain about ſeventy ſtu- 
dents, There is a grammar ſchool of about thirty 
ſcholars, connected with the college, under the ſuper- 

intendence of the preſident, and taught by two maſters. 
Before the war this college was furniſhed with a 
philoſophical apparatus, worth Z. 500, , which Ser 21 
the elegant Orrery conſtructed by Mr. Rittenhouſe): 
was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the Britiſh army in 
the late war, as was alſo the library, which now con- 
fiſts of between 2 and go volumes. | : 

The college edifice is handfomely built with ſtone,. 
and is 180 feet in length, 54 in breadth, and 4 ſtories. 
high; and is divided into forty two convenient cham- 
bers for the accommodation of the ſtudents, beſides a 
dining hall, chapel room, and a room for the library. 
Its ſituation is exceedingly pleaſant and healthful. 
The view from the college balcony is extenſive and 


charming. RT 
This 
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This college has been under the care of a ſucceſſion 
of Preſidents eminent for piety and learning; and has 
' furniſhed a number of civilians, divines, and phyſicians 
of the firſt rank in America. It is remarkable, that 
all the. Preſidents of this college, except Dr. Wither- 
ſpoon, who is now Prefident, were removed by death 
very ſoon after their election into office.“ | 

The charter for Queens college, at Brunſwick, wa 
granted juſt before the war, in confequence of an ap- 

lication from a body of the Dutch ehurch. Its funds, 
raiſed wholly by frec donations, amounted, ſoon after its 
eftabliſhment, to four thouſand pounds; but they were 
conſiderably diminiſhed by the war. The ſtudents 
are under the care of a Preſident. This college has 
lately increaſed both in numbers and 1eputation, 

_ There are a number of flouriſhing academies in this 
ſtate. One at Trenton, another in Hakkenfak, others 
at Orangedale, Freehold, Elizabethtown, Burlington, 
Newark, Springfield, Morriſtown, Bordentown, and 
Amboy. There are no regular eſtabliſhments ſor 
common fchools in the ſtate. The uſual mode of ed- 
ucation is for the inhabitants of a village or neighbour- 

hood to join in affording a temporary ſupport for a 

ſchoolraaſter, upon ſuch terrns as is mutually agreeable, 
But the encouragement which thefe occaſional teach- 
ers meet with, 1s ponent ſuch, as that no perſon of 
abilities adequate to the buſineſs, will undertake it; 
and of courſe, little advantage is derived from theſe 
- ſchools; Ihe improvement in thefe common ſchools 
is generally in proportion to the wages of the teacher. 

Chief Towns. | There are a number of towns in this 
Aate, nearly of equal ſize agd importance, and none 
that has more then two hundred houſes, compaQly 
built. TRENTON is the largeſt town in New Jerſey. 

This town, with Lamberton, which joins it on the 


| fouth, 
* Acceſſus. © Preſidents. 8 
1746, Rev. Jonathan Dickinſon, 1747» 
1743, Rev. Aaron Burr, 1757, 
17538, Rev. ee . Edwards, | 17 855 
17855 Rev. Samuel Davies, 1760, 
2701, Rev. Samuel Finley, D. D. 5 


1767, Rev. John Withertpoon, D. D. 
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ſouth, contains two hundred houſes, and about fifteen 
hundred inhabitants. Here the legiſlature meets, the 
fſupreme court ſits, and the publick offices are all kept, 
except the ſecretary's, which is at Burlington. On 
theſe accounts it is conſidered as the capital of the ſtate, 
BuRLINnG rON city) ſtands on the eaſt fide of the 
Delaware, twenty miles above Philadelphia by water, 
and ſeventeen by land. The iſland, which is the moſt 
opulous part of the city, is a mile and a quarter in 
E and three quarters of a mile in breadth. On 
the iſland are 160 houſes, goo white and 100 black 
inhabitants. There are two houſes for publick wor- 
| ſhip in the town, one for the Friends or Quakers, 
who are the molt numerous, and one for Epiſcopal- 
ians. The other publick buildings are two market 
houſes, a court houſe, and the beſt gaol in the ſtate, 
Beſides theſe, there is an academy, a free ſchool, a nail } 
manufactory, and an excellent diſtillery, if that can be 
called excellent, which produces a poiſon both of 
health and morals. | : 5 
PERTH Aus ox city) ſtands on a neck of land in- 
cluded between Raritan river. and Arthur Kull ſound. 
It lies open to Sandy Hook, and has one of the beſt 
harbours on the continent. Veſſels from ſca may en- 
ter it in one tide, in almoſt any weather. 
Bxuxswick city) was incorporated in 1784, and 
is fituated on the ſouthweſt fide of Raritan river, 
twelve miles above Amboy. It contains about two. 
hundred houſes, and ſixteen hundred inhabitants, one 
half of which are Dutch. Its ſituation is low and un- 
leaſant, being on the bank of the river, and under a 
high hill which riſes back of the town. 88 
PRINCETON is a pleaſant, healthy village, of about 
eighty houſes, fifty two miles from New York, and 
forty three from Philadelphia, | RED 
ELizABETHTOWNand NEWARK are pleaſant towns; 
the former is fifteen, and the latter nine miles from 
New York. Newark is famed for its good cyder. 
Conſtitution.] The government of this ſtate is veſt- 
ed in a Governour, legiſlative council, and gengral aſ- 


ſembly. The Governour is choſen annually by the 
+ councy 


* . 
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council and aſſembly jointly. The legiſlative council 
is compoled of one member from each county, choſen 
annually by the people. Ihe general aſſembly is com- 
poſed of three members from each county, choſen by 
the freemen. - ” p | 
The council chuſe one of their members to be Vice 
Prehdent, who, when the Governour is abſent from 
the ſtate, poſſeſſes the ſupreme executive power. The 
council mzy originate any bills, excepting preparing 
and altering any money bill, which is the fole prerog- 
ative of the aflembly. | 
Hiſtory.] The firſt ſettlers of New Jerſey were a 
number of Dutch emigrants from New York, who 
came over between the years 1614 and 1620, and ſet- 
tled in the county of Bergen. Next after theſe, in 
1627, came over a colony of Swedes and Finns, and 
ſettled on the river Delaware. The Dutch and 
Swedes, though not in harmony with each other, kept 
oſſeſſion of the country many years. | 
In March, 4634, Charles II. granted all the territory 
called by the Dutch New Netherlar ds, to his brother 
the Duke of York. And in June, 1664, the Duke grant- 
ed that part now called New Jerſey, to Lord Berkley 
of Stratton, and Sir George Carteret, jointly ; who, in 
:1 665, agreed upon certain conceſſions with the people 
for the government of the province, and appointed 
Philip Carteret, Eſq. their Governour. | 
The Dutch reduced the country in 1672; but it 
vas reſtored by the peace of Weſtminſter, February 
„ | . | 
. This ſtate was the ſeat of war for ſevetal years, dur- 
ing the bloody conteſt between Great Britain and A- 
merica. Her loſſes, both of men and property, in 
proportion to the population and wealth of the ſtate, 
Was greater than of any other of the thirteen ſtates. 
When General Waſhington was retreating through 
the Jerhes, almoſt forſaken by all others, her militia 
were at all times obedient to his orders ; and for a con- 
ſiderable length of time, compoſed the ſtrength of his 
army. There is hardly a town in the ſtate that lay in 


the progreſs of the Britiſh army, that was not rendered 
| | ſignal 
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ſignal by ſome enterprize or exploit. At Trenton 
the enemy received a check, which may be ſaid with 
Juſtice to have turned the tide of the war. At Prince» 
ton, the feat of the mules, they received another, 
which, united, obliged them to retire with precipita- 
tion, and to take refuge in diſgraceful winter quarters. 
But whatever honour this ſtate might derive from the 
relation, it is not our buſineſs to give a particular de- 
ſcription of battles or ſieges; we leave this to the pen 
-of the hiſtorian, and only obſerve in general, that the 
many military atchievements 3 by the Jerſey 

'foldiers, give this ſtate one of the firſt ranks among 
her ſiſters in a military view, and entitle her to aſhare 
of praiſe that bears no proportion to her ſize, in the 
-accompliftment of the late glorious revolution. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
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miles. Xe; 
Length 288 39 43“ and 429 North Latitude. 
Breadth 156 deten 0 0? 20“ Eaſt, and 5 Weſt Longitude. 


the parallel of 427 north latitude, which divides 
it from the ſtate of New Vork; South, by Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia; Weſt, by a part of Virginia 
and the Weſtern Territory (ſo called) and from a tract 
of land twenty miles ſquare, which was confirmed to 
Connecticut by Congreſs. The northweſt corner of 
Pennſylvania extends about one mile and an half into 
Lake Erie, and is about twenty miles weſt of the old 
French fort at Preſque Iſle. The ſtate lies in the form 
of a parallelogram, and contains about 44,900 ſquare 
miles, equal to about 28, 800, ooo acres. | 


Civil Diviſions.] Pennſylvania is divided into 
twenty counties, which, with their county towns, ſit- 
uation, &c. are mentioned in the following TABLE, 


Be Eaſt, by Delaware river; North, by 


N "5. CounTIES. 
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b *CounTits. [County Towns. Situation. Mines, &c. 

s Philadelph. ( cient Philadel pbia, On 8 R. 

Cheſter, 7 Wes Cheſter, | On Suſqueb. K. lron ore, | 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, On Delaware R. | 
Bucks, Newton, On Delaware R.flron ore, 

ö (Montgomery, 1 | Monifion, : On Scher -R, 3 
[Uancater, Lancaſter, Jon Bufgurh) R. e 
Dauphin, jLouiſburg, _ on Sulguch- R. 
Berks, Reading, On Schuylk. R. Coal m. &c 
e ; Faden, | On Detaware R. Iron ore, 
Luzerne, Wilkſborough, On Suſguck. R Coal mines» 
Vork, 8 Vork, 1 On Saſqueh. R. 1 
Cumberland, Carliſle, . Sofaueds. R. Lead e 
Northumberland, Sunbury, On w- beazeb 8. 

eu, [Chamberſtown, On Suſqueh, R. 

Bedford, Bedford, 8 On ll lron m. &c. 
Huntingdon, | [Huntingdon, | On Juniatta R. Coal mines, 

[Wefmorcland, | Greenſburg, | oo Allegany R. 77 57 BY 
Fayette, Union, On Monongahe. 

| Walkignton, . : Washington, | 5. W. cor. ſtate, | 
JAllegsny. 1 bg ; Pittſburg. _ jon Dan. R. 5 


Rivers.] There are ſix conſiderable rivers, which, 
with their numerous branches, peninſulate the whole 
ſtate; viz. the Delaware, Schuylkill, Suſquehannah, 
Yohogany, Monongahela, and Allegany. From the 
mouth of Delaware bav, where Delaware river emp- 
ties into the ocean, to Philadelphia, is reckoned 118 
miles. So far there is a ſufficient depth of water for 
a ſeventy four gun ſhip, From Philadelphia to Tren- 


ton 


— 
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ton Falls is thirty five miles. This is the head of ſloop 
navigation. The river is navigable for boats that car- 
ry eight or nine tons, forty miles further, and for In- 
dian canoes, except ſeveral ſmall falls or portages, one 
hundred and fifty miles. 
The Schuylkill riſes northweſt of the Kittatinny 
mountains, through which it paſles, into a fine cham- 
paign country, and runs, from its ſource, upwards of 
one hundred and twenty miles in a ſouth eaſt direc- 
tion, and falls into the Delaware three miles below 
Philadelphia. | | 
The Sufquehannah river riſes in lake Otſego, in the 
ftate of New York, and runs in ſuch a winding courſe 
as to crols the boundary line between New York and 
Pennſylvania three times. It falls into the head of 
Cheſapeek bay, juſt. below Havre de Grace. It is 
about a mile wide at its mouth, and is navigable for 
ſea veſſels but about twenty miles, on account of its 
rapids, The banks of this river are very romantick, 
articularly where it- paſſes through the mountains. 
This paſſage has every appearance of having been forced 
through by the preſſure of the water, or of having been 
burſt open by ſome convulſion in nature. The Yoho- 
gany, Monongahela,and Allegany rivers,are weſt of the 
Allegany mountains, and are all branches of the Ohio. 
Mountains, Face of the Country, Soil and 1 
As much as nearly one third af this ſtate may be calle 
mountainous ; particularly the counties of Bedford, 
Huntingdon, Cumberland, part of Franklin, Dauphin, 
and part of Bucks and Northampton, through which 
paſs, under various names, the numerous ridges and 
ſpurs, which collectively form what we chuſe to call, 
for the ſake of clearneſs, the GREAT RANGE OF AI- 
 LEGANY MOUNTAINS, | | 75 
There is a remarkable difference between the coun- 
try on the eaſt and weſt ſide of the range of mountains 
we have juſt been deſcribing. Between theſe moun- 
tains and the lower falls of the rivers which run into 
the Atlantick, not only in this, but in all the ſouthern 
ſlates, are ſeveral ranges of ſtones, ſand, earths and 
minerals, which lie in the utmoſt confuſion, a 
8 
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of ſtone, of vaſt extent, particularly of lime ſtone, have 
their ſeveral layers broken in pieces, and the fragments 
thrown confuſedly in every direction. Between theſe 


lower falls and the ocean, is a very extenſive collection 


of ſand, clay, mud and fhells, partly thrown up by the 
waves of the ſea, partly brought down by floods from 
the upper county, and partly produced by the decay 
of vegetable ſubſtances, The country weſtward of 
the Allegany mountains, in theſe reſpects, is totally 
different. It is very irregular, broken and variegated, 
but there are no mountains; and when viewed from 
the moſt weſtern ridge of the Allegany, it appears to 
be a vaſt extended plain. All the various ans of 

ſtone appear to have lain undifturbed/in the ſituation 
wherein they were firſt formed, The layers of clay, 


fand and coal, are nearly horizontal. Scarcely a fin- 


gle inſtance is to be found to the contrary. Every 
appearance, in ſhort, tends to confirm the opinion, 
that the original cruſt, in which the ſtone was formed, 
has never been broken up on the weſt ſide of the 
mountains, as it evidently has been eaſtward of them. 

The ſoil is of the various kinds; in ſome parts it is 


barren; a great proportion of the ftate is good land; 


and no inconſiderable part is very good, Perhaps 
the proportion of firſt rate land is not greater in any 
of the thirteen ſtates. The richeft part of the ſlate 


chat is ſettled is Lancaſter county, The richeſt that 


* 


3s unſettled, is between Allegany river and Lake Erie, 
in the northweſt corner of the flate, _ 
The produce from culture conſiſts of wheat, which 
is the ſtaple commodity of the ſtate, fome rye, Indian 
com, buck wheat, oats, ſpletz, barley, which is now 
raiſed in greater quantities than formerly, occaſioned - 
by the vaſt conſumption of it by the breweries in 
Philadelphia, hemp, flax and vegetables of all the va- 
z:ous kinds common to the climate. Pennſylvania is 
a good grazing country, and great numbers. of cattle 
are fed, and large dairies are kept, but their beef, pork 
and cheeſe, are not reckoned ſo good as thoſe of Con- 
nectieut and the other parts of New England; but 
their butter has bcen ſuppoſed ſuperiour. 
| Climate, 
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Climate, Longevity, Sc.] Nothing different from 
that of Connecticut; except, that on the weſt fide of 
the mountains, the weather is much more®regular. 
The inhabitants never feel thoſe quick tfanſitions 


from cold to heat, by a change of the wind from north' 


to fouth, as thoſe ſo frequently experience, who live 
eaſtward of the mountains, and near the ſea, The 


hot ſouthwardly winds get chilled by paſſing over the 


long chain of Allegany mountains. 

This ſtate, having been ſettled but little more than 
a hundred years, is not ſufficiently old to determine 
from facts the ſtate of longevity. Among the people 
called Quakers, who are the oldeſt ſettlers, there are 
inſtances of longevity, occaſioned by their living in 


the old, cultivated counties, and the temperance im- 


_ poſed on them by their religion. There are fewer 
orig lived people among the Germans,' than among 


other nations, occaſioned by their excels of labour and 


low diet. They live chiefly upon vegetables and wa- 
tery food, that affords too little nouriſhment to repair 
the waſte of their ſtrength by hard labour. | 


Nearly one half of the children born in Philadel- 
phia, die under two years of age, and chiefly with a a 


diſeale in the ſtomach and bowels. . Very few die at 
this age in the country, / 


Population, Charafter, Manners, S] In 1787, the 
inhabitants in Pennſylvania, were reckoned at $60,000. - 


It is probable they.are now more numerous ; perhaps 
400, 00. If we fix them at this, the population for 


every ſquare mile will be only nine; by which it ap- 


pears that Pennſylvarita is only one fifth as populous 


as Connecticut. But Connecticut was ſettled nearly 


half a century before Pennſylvania; ſo that in order 


to do juſtice to Pennſylvania in the compariſon, we 
muſt anticipate her probable population fifty years 


hence. | 
The inhabitants of Pennſylvania conſiſt of migrants 


from England, Ireland, Germany and Scotland. The 
Friends and Epiſcopalians are chiefly of Engliſh ex- 


traction, and compoſe about one third of the inhabit- 


ants, They live 9 in the city of Philadel - 
| k 


phia, 


— 
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hia, and in the counties of Cheſter, Philadelphia, 
Bucks and Montgomery. The Iriſh are moſtly Preſ- 
byterians. Their anceſtors. came from the north of 
Ireland,,which was originally ſettled from Scotland ; 
hence they have ſometimes been called Scotch Iriſh, 
to denote their double deſcent. But they are com- 
monly and more properly called Iriſh, or the deſcend- 
ants of people from the north of Ireland. They in- 
habit the weſtern and frontier counties, and are nu- 
merous. Ihe Germans compoſe one quarter at leaſt, 
if not a third.of the inhabitants of Pennſylvania. They 
inhabit the north parts of the city of Philadelphia, and 
the counties of Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks, Dau- 
phin, Lancaſter, York and Northampton; moſtly in the 
four laſt. They conſiſt of Lutherans (who are the moſt 
numerous ſ{e&@) Calviniſts, Moravians, Mennoniſts, 
Tunkers. (corruptly called Dunkers) and Swingfelters, 
who are a ſpecies of Quakers. Theſe are all diſtinguiſn- 
ed for their temperance, induſtry and economy. The 
Germans have uſually fiſteen of ſixty nine members in 
the aſſembly; and ſome of them have ariſen to the firſt 
honours in the ſtate, and now fill a number of the high- 
er offices, Yet the lower claſs are very ignorant and ſu- 
perſtitious. It is not uncommon to ſee them going to 
market with a little bag of ſalt tied to their horſes mages, 
for the purpoſe, they lay, of keeping off the witches. 
The Baptiſts (except the Mennoniſt and Tunker 
Baptiſts, who are Germans) are chiefly the deſcend- 
ents of emigrants from Wales, and are not numerous. 
A proportionate aſſemblage of the national prejudices, 
the manners, cuſtoms, religions and political ſentiments 
of all theſe, will form the Pennſylvanian character. 
As the leading traits in this character, thus conſtituted, 
_ we may venture to mention induſtry, frugality, bor- 
dering in ſome inſtances on parhmony, enterprize, a 
_ taſte and ability for improvements in mechanicks, in 
manufattures, in agriculture, in commerce and in the 
liberal ſciences; temperance, plainnefs and ſimplicity 
in dreſs and manners; pride and humility in their ex- 
tremes; inoffenſiveneſs and intrigue ; in regard to re- 
ligion, variety and harmony; liberality and * oppo- 
. | | ſites, 
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fates, ſuperſtition and bigotry ; and in politicks an un- 
happy jargon. Such appear to be the diſtinguiſhing 
- traits in the collective Pennſylvanian character. 
eee Of the great variety of religious denom- 
inations in Pennſylvania, the FRIENDS or QUAKERS 
are the moſt numerous. They were the firſt ſettlers 
of Pennſylvania in 1682, under William Penn, and 
have ever ſince flouriſhed in the free enjoyment of 
their religion, They neither give titles, nor uſe com- 
liments in their converſation or writings, believing 


that whatſoever is more than yea, yea, and nay, nay, cometh. . 


of evil. They conſcientiouſly. avoid, as unlawfal, 
kneeling, bowing, or uncovering the head to any per- 
ſon. They diſcard all ſuperfluities indreſs or equipage; 


all games, ſportdand plays, as unbecoming the chriſt- 


ian. + Swear, not at all, is an article of their creed, 
literally obſerved in its utmoſt extent. They believe it 
unlawful to fight in any caſe whatever ; and think that 
if their enemy {mite them on the ong heck, they ought to 
turn to him the other alſo, They are generally honeſt, 

zunCtual, and even punctilious in their dealings; prov- 
ident for the neceſſities of their poor; friends to hu- 


manity, and of courſe enemies to flavery ; ſtrit in 


their diſcipline; careful in the obſervance even of the 
punttilios in drels, ſpeech and manners, which their 
religion enjoins; faithful in the education of their 
children; induſtrious in their ſeveral occupations. In 
ſhort, whatever . peculiarities and miſtakes thoſe of 
other denaminations. have ſuppoſed they have fallen 
into, in point of religious doctrines, they have proved 
themſelves to be good citizens. 5 ot 

Next to the Quakers, the PxEsBYTERIANS are the 
moſt numerous. FE 2 | 


There are upwards of ſixty miniſters of the Lurnxx- 


AN and CALv1N1sT religion, who are of German ex- 
traction, now in this ſtate ; all of whom have one or 
more congregations-under their care; and many of 
them preach in ſplendid and expenſive churches; and 
yet the firſt Lutheran miniſter, who arrived in. Penn- 
ſylvania about forty years ago, was alive in 1787, and 
probably is ſtill, as was alſo the ſecond Calviniſtical 
5 : 5 miniſter. 
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miniſter, The Lutherans do not differ, in any thing 
 effential, from the Epiſcopalians ; nor do the Calviniſts 

from the Preſbyterians. | N29 2 
The Moravians are of German extraction. Of 
this religion there are abdut 1300 ſouls in Pennſylva- 
nia, viz. between zoo and 600 in Bethlehem, 450 in 
Nazareth, and upwards of goo at Litiz, in Lancaſter 
county, They call themſelves the * United Brethren 
of the Proteſtant Epiſcopal church.” They are called 
Moravians, becauſe the firſt ſettlers in the Engliſh do- 
minions were chiefly migrants from Moravia. As to 
their doctrinal tenets, and the practical inferences 
thence deduced, they appear to be efentially right, and 
fuch as will not be excepted againſt by any candid and 
liberal perfon who has made himWlfequainted with 
them. They profeſs to live in ſtrict obedience to the 
ordinances of Chriſt, ſuch as the obſervation of the 

ſabbath, infant baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper; and 
in addition te theſ, they practice The Foot waſhing, 
the Kiſs of Love, and the uſe of the Lot 5 for which 
their reaſons, if not concluſive, are yet plauſible. 
They were introduced into America by Count 
Zindzendorf, and fettled at Bethlehem, which is their 
principal ſettlement in America, as early as 1741. 
The TunxExs are fo called in deriſion, from the 
word tunken, to put a morſet in fauce, The Engliſh 
word that conveys the proper meaning of Tunkers is 
Sops or Dippers. They are alſo called Tumblers, from 
the manner in which they perform baptifm, which 1s 
by putting the perſon, while kneeling,” head firſt un- 
der water, fo as to reſemble the motion of the body in 
the action of tumbling, The Germans ſound the let- 
ters t and þ like d and þ; hence the words Tunkers 
and Tumblers have been corruptly written Dunkers 
and Dumplers. The firſt appearing of theſe people 
in America, was in the fall of the year 1719, when 
about twenty families landed in Philadelphia, and dif- 
pp themſelves in vartous parts of Pennſylvania. 
ey ule great plainneſs of drefs and language, and 
will neither fwear, nor fight, nor go to law, nor take 
intereſt for the money they lend. They commonly 
1 e wear 
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wear their beards keep the firſt day Sabbath, except 
one congregation—have the Lord's Supper with its 
ancient attendants of Love feaſts, with waſhing of feet, 
kiſs of charity, and right hand of fellowſhip. They 
anoint the fick with oil for their recovery, and uſe the 
trine immerſion, with laying on of hands and prayer, 
even while the perſon baptiſed is in the water. On 
the whole, notwithſtanding their peculiarities, they 
appear to be humble, well meaning chriſtians, and 
have acquired the character of the harmle/s Tunkers. 
Their principal ſettlement is at Ephrata, . ſometimes 
called Tunkers town, in Lancaſter county, ſixty miles 
weſtward of Philadelphia, The brethren have adopt- 
ed the White Friar's dreſs, with ſome alteratians ; the 
filters, that of theenuns ; and both, like them, have 
taken the vow of celibacy. All however, do not 
keep the vow. When they marry, they leave their 
cells and go among the married people. 

The Msxxnonrsrs derive their name from Menno 
Simon, a native of Witmars in Germany, a man of 
learning, born in the year 1505, in the time of the 
reformation by Luther and Calvin, He was a famous 
Roman Catholick preacher till about the year 1531s 
when he became a Baptiſt, Some of his followers 
came into Pennſylvania from New: York, and ſettled 
at Germantown, as early as 1592. This is at preſent 
their principal congregation, and the mother of the 
reſt, They in molt reſpe&s reſemble the Tunkers. 
They call themſelves the Harmleſs chriſtians, Re» 
vengelefs chriſtians, and Weaponleſs chriſtians.  - 
literary, Humane, and other ufeful Socteties. } Theſe 
are more numerous and flouriſhing in Pennſylvania 
than in any of the Thirteen States. The names of 
theſe improving inſtitutions follow. -© 

1. The American Philoſophical Society, held at Phila- 
delphia, for promoting uſeful knowledge. 2. The Society 
for promoting political ere 3. The College of Phy. 
 fecans. 4. The Union Library Company of Philadelphia. 

5. The Pennſyloanta _—_— 6. The Philadelphia Di- 

penfary, for the medical relief of- yr ame 7. The Penn- 
Sylvania Society for promoting the Abolition CERT 

| the 
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the relief of Free Negroes unlawfully held in bondage. 8. 
The Society. of the United Brethren for propagating the 
goſpel among the heathens. 9. The Pennſylvania Society 
for the encouragement of manufattures and ufeſul arts. 
10. The Society for alleviating the miſeries of prijons. 11. 
The Humane Society, for recovering and reſtoring to life 
the bodies of drowned perſons ; beſides ſeveral others. 
Colleges, Academies and Schools. } In Philadelphia is 
a UNIVERSITY, founded during the war. Its funds 
were partly given by the ſtate, and partly taken from 
the old college of Philadelphia. A medical ſchool, 
which was founded in 1763, is attached to the uni- 
verſity ; and has profeſſors in all the branches of med- 
icine, who prepare the ſtudents (whole number, year- 
ly, is 30 or 60) for degrees in that ſcience. . 
DieckixsOoN ColI ECE, at Carliſle, 120 miles weſt- 
ward of Philadelphia, was ſounded in 1783, and has 
a principal three profeſſors— a philoſophical appa- 
Tatus—a library conſiſting of nearly gooo volumes— 
four thouſand pounds in funded certificates, and 10,000 
acres of land ; the laſt the donation of the ſtate, In 
1787, there were eighty ſtudents belonging to this col- 
e. This number is annually increaſing. It was 
named after his excellency John Dickinſon, formerly 
preſident of this ſtate. e 
In 14787, a college was founded at Lancaſter, 66 
miles from Philadelphia, and honoured with the name 
of Fxanxiin CoLLECE, after Dr. Franklin. This 
college is for the Germans, and as it concenters the 
_ whole German intereſt, and has ample ſunds to ſupport 
profeſſors in every branch of ſcience, has flattering proſ- 
es of growing importance and extenſive utility. 
In Philadelphia, beſides the univerſity and medical 
ſchool already mentioned, there is the PROTESTANT 
Er1scorAL ACADEMY,a very flouriſhing inftitution— 
Tus ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LaDits—Another for 
the Friends or Quakers, and one for the Germans ; 
befides five free ſchools. 
The ſchools for young men and women-in Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth, under the direction of the people 
called Moravians, have already been uk Bw} by and 
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are decidedly upon the beſt eſtabliſhment of any ſchools . 
in America, Beſides theſe, there are private {caools 
in different parts of the ſtate; and to promote the ed- _ 
ucation of poor children, the ſtate have appropriated 
a large tract of land for the eſtabliſhment of free 
ſchools. A great proportion of the labouring people 
among the Germans and Iriſh, are, however, extreme- 
iy ignorant. e . 
Chief Towns.) Philadelphia is the capital, not only 

of this, but of the United States. It is ſituated on the 
welt bank of the river Delaware, on an extenſive 
plain, about 118 miles {ſome ſay more) from the ſea. 

he length of the city eaſt and welt, that is from the 
Delaware' to the Schuylkill, upon the original plan of 
Mr. Penn, is 10,300 feet, and the breadth, north and 
ſouth, is 4837 feet. Not two fifths of the plot covered 
by the city charter is yet built. The inhabitants, 
however, have .not confined themſelves: witkin the 
original limits of the city, but have built north and 
ſouth alorig the Delaware, two miles in length. The 
| longeſt ſtreet is Second ſtreet, about 700 feet from Del- 
aware river, and parallel to it. The circumference of 
that part of the city which is built, if we include Ken- 
fngton. on the north, and Southwark on the ſouth, 
may be about five miles. | 
Market ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole 
length of the city from river to river. Near the mid- 
dle, it is interſefted at right angles by Broad ſtreet 113 
2 wide, running nearly north and ſouth, quite acroſs 
the city. © ns. | N | 

Between Delaware river and Broad ftreet are 14 
ſtreets, nearly equidiſtant, running parallel with 


Broad ftreet, acroſs the city; and between Broad ſtreet 


and the Schuylkill, there are nine ſtreets equidiſtant 
from each other. Parallel to Market ſtreet, are eight 
other ſtreets, running eaſt and weſt from river to riv- 
er, and interſect the croſs ſtreets at right angles; all 
theſe ſtreets are go feet wide, except Arch ſtreet, which 
is 65 feet wide. All the ſtreets which run north and 
ſouth, except Broad ſtreet mentioned above, are 30 
feet wide, There were four ſquares of eight a * 
G 8 VE CACily 
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each, one at each corner of the city, originally reſerv- 
ed for publick and common uſes. And in the center 
of the city, Where Broad ſtreet and Market ſtreet in- 
ter ſect cach other, is a ſquare of ten acres, reſerved in 
like manner. to be planted with rows of trees for pub- 
lick walks. 3 ; | 
Philadelphia was founded in 1682, by the celebrat- 
ed William Penn, who, in October, 1701, granted a 
charter, incorporating the town with city privileges. 
Philadelphia now contains about g3ooo houſes; in 
general, handſomely built of brick; and 40,000 in- 
habitants, compoſed of almoſt all nations and relig- 
ions. Their places for religious worſhip are as fol- 
The Friends or Quakers, have 5; The Swediſh Lutherans, 
The Preſbyterians, 6 | The Moravians, | 
The Epiſcopalians, 3 The Baptiſts, UE" 
The German Lutherans, 2 | The Univerſal Baptiſts, 
The German Calviniſts 1 } The Methodiſts, 
The Catholicks 3] The Jews, he 
The other publick buildings in the city, beſides the 
__ univerſity, academies, &c. already mentioned, are the 
following, viz. EP. | 
A ſtate houſe and offices, A houſe of correction, 
A city court houſe, _ A publick factory of linen, cot- 
A county court houſe, | ton and woolen, _ KY 
rde, 4 publick n 
A philoſophical ſociety's hall, | Three brick market houſes, 
A diſpenfary, 1 A fiſh market, | 
A hoſpital and offices, A publick gaol. 
An alms houſe, | 85 | 
In Market ſtreet, between Front-and Fourth ftreets, 
is the 2 age built of brick, and is 1500 feet 
in length. This market, in reſpect to the quantity, 
the variety and neatneſs of the proviſions, is not e- 
qualled in America, and perhaps not exceeded m the 
world, | % 
The Philadelphians are not ſo ſocial, nor perhaps ſo 
hoſpitable as the people in Boſton, Charleſton and 
New York. Various cauſes have contributed to this 
difference, among which the moſt operative has been 
the prevalence of party fpirit, which has been and is 
carried to greater lengths in this city than in any other 
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In America; yet no city can boaſt of ſo many. uſeful 
improvements in manufactures, in the mechanical 


arts, in the art of healing, and particularly in the ſci- 


ence of humanity. In fhort, whether we conſider the 
convenient local ſituation, the ſize, the beauty, the vas 
riety and utility of the improvements, in mechanicks, 


in agriculture and manufattures, or the induſtry, the 


-enterprize, the humanity and the abilities, of the in- 
habitants of the city of Philadelphia, it merits to be 
viewed as the capital of the flouriſhing Eur ixE or 
Un —u—f )) 1 

LAxcAsTER is the fargeſt imland town in America. 
It is 66 miles weſt from Philadelphia. It contains 
about goo houſes, beſides a moſt elegarit court houſe, 
a number af. handſome churches and other publick 
buildings, and about 4.500 ſouls. = 

CARLISLE is the ſeat of juſtice in Cumberland coun- 
ty, and is 120 miles weſtward of Philadelphia. It 
contains upwards of 1500 inhabitants, who live in 
near goo ſtone houſes, and worſhip in three churches, 
They have alſo a court houſe and a college. Thirty 
four years ago, this ſpot was a wilderneſs, and inhab- 
ited by Indians and wild beafts. A like inſtance of 
the rapid progreſs of the arts of civilized life is ſcarce» 
'ty to be found in hiſtory, „ 

Pirrsszu ken, on the weſtern fide of the Allegany 
mountains, is 320 miles weſtward of Philadelphia, ts 
beautifully ſituated on a point of land between the Al- 
legany and Monongahela rivers, and about a quarter 
of a mile above their confluence, in lat. 40% 26 north, 
It contained in 1787, 4 40 houles, and 700 inhabitants, 
who are Preſbyterians and Epiſcopalians, The ſur- 
'rounding country is very hilly but ſertile, and well 
ſtored with excellent coal. * 


This town is laid out on Penn's plan, and is a thor- 


_ +oughfare for the incredible number of travellers from 
the eaſtern and middle ſtates, to the ſettlements on the 
Ohio, and increaſes with aitonifhing rapidity. _ 

Curious Springs.] In the neighbourhood of Read- 


ing, is a ſpring about fourteen feet deep, and about 


260 feet ſquare, A full mill ſtream iſſues from it. 
b 0 | 4. : Phe 
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The waters are clear and full of fiſhes. From ap- 
earances it is probable that this ſpring is the openin 
er. outlet of.a very conſiderable river, which, a — 
and an half or two miles above this place, ſinks into 
the earth, and is conveyed to this outlet in a ſubter- 
In the northern parts of Pennſylvania there is a 
creck called Oil.creek, which empties into the Alle- 
gany river, It iſſues from a ſpring, on the top of 
which floats an oil, fimilar to that called Barbadoes 
tar ; and from which one man may gather ſeveral 
gallons in a day. The troops lent to guard the weſt- 
ern poſts, halted at this ſpring, collected ſome of the 
vil, and bathed their joints with it. This gave them 
great relief from the rheumatick complaints with 
which. they were affected. The waters, of which the 
troops drank freely, operated as a gentle purge. 
 Kemarkabi: Caves. | There are three remarkable 
grottos or caves in this'ſtate; one near Carliſle, in 
Cumberland county ; one in the townſhip of Durham, 
in Buck's county, and the other at Swetara, in Lan- 
caſter county, Of the two former I have received 
no particular deſcriptions, The latter is on the eaſt 
bank of Swetara river, ahout two miles above its con- 
fluence with the Suſquehannah. Its entrance is ſpa- 
cious, and deſcends io much as that the ſurface of the 
river is rather higher than the bottom' of the cave. 
Ihe vault of this cave is of ſolid lime ſtone rock, per- 
haps twenty feet thick, It contains ſeveral apart- 
ments, ſome of them very high and ſpacious. The 
water is inceſſantly percolating through the roof, and 
falls in drops to the bottom of the cave. Theſe drops 
petrify as they fall, and have gradually formed ſolid 
pillars, which appear as ſupports to the roof, Thirty 
years ago there were ten ſuch pillars, each ſix inches 
in diameter, and fix feet high; all fo ranged that the 
place they enclofed reſembled a ſanctuary in a Roman 
church. No reyal throne ever exhtbited more gran- 
deur than this /u/us naturg. The reſemblances of 
ſeveral monuments are found indented in the walls on 
the ſides of the cave, which appear like the tombs «% 
departed 
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rted heroes: Suſpended: from the roof is the 
bell,” (which is nothing more than a ſtone projected im 
an unuſual form) ſo called from the found: that it oc- 
caſions when ſtruck, which is ſimilar to that of a bell. 
Some of the ſtalactites are of a colour like ſugar 
candy, and others reſemble loaf ſugar ; but their beau- 
ty 1s much defaced by the country people, The wa- 
ter, which percolates through the roof, ſo much of it 
as is not petrified in its courle,-runs down the declivi- 
ty, and is both pleaſant and wholeſome to drink. 
| There are ſeveral holes in the bottom of the cave, de- 
ſcending perpendicularly, perhaps into an abyſs below, 
which renders. it dangerous to- walk without a light. 
At the end of-the cave is à pretty brook, which, aſter 
a ſhort courſe, loſes itfelf among the rocks. Beyond 
this brook is an outlet from the cave by a very narrow 
aperture. Through this the vapours continually paſs 
outwards with a ſtrong current of air, and-aſcend, re- 
ſembling, at night, the ſmoke of a furnace, Part of 
theſe vapours and fogs appear, on aſcending, to be con- 
denſed at the head of this great alembick, and the 
more volatile parts to be carried off, through the 
aperture communicating with the exteriour air before 
mentioned, by the force of the air in its pallage. — 
Conſtitution.] By the preſent conſtitution of Penn- 
ſylvania, which was eſtabliſned in September, 1776, 
all legiſlative powers are lodged in a ſingle body of 
men, which is ſtiled The general aſſembly of repre- 
ſentatives of the freemen of Pennſylyania.* The qual - 
ification required to render a perſon eligible to this aſ- 
ſembly, is, two years reſidence in the city or county 
ſor which he is choſen. The qualifications of the 
eleQors, are, full age, and one ycar's reſidence in the 
Nate, with payment of publick taxes during that time. 
But the ſons of freeholders are entitled to vote for 
repreſentatives, without any qualification, except full 
age. No man can be elected as a member of the aſ- 
ſembly more than four years in ſeven, 
The repreſentatives are choſen annually on the ſec- 
ond Tueſday in October, and they meet on the fourth 
Monday of the ſame month. 


The 
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The ſupreme executive power is lodged in a prefi- 
dent, and a.council-confiſting of a member from each 
county, The preſident is elected annually by the joint 
ballot of the affembly and council, and from the mem- 
bers of council, A vice preſident is choſen at the 
ſame time. a AY | 
The counſellors are choſen: by the freemen, every 
third year, and having ſerved three years, they are in- 
eligible for tne four ſucceeding years. The appoint- 
ments of one third only of the members expire every 
year, by which rotation no more than one third can: 
be new members. | 
New Irventions.} Theſe have been numerous and: 
uſeful. Among others are the following: A new 
model of the planetary worlds, by Mr. Rittenhouſe, 
commonly, but improperly called an orrery—a quad- 
rant, by Mr. Godfrey, called by the plagiary name of 
Hadley's quadrant—a ſteam boat, fo conſtructed, as 
that by the aſſi ſtance of ſteam, operating on certain 
machinery within the boat, it moves with conſider- 
able rapidity againſt the ſtream, without the aid of 
hands. Meſſieurs Fitch and Rumſay contend with 
each other. for the honour of this invention. A new 
printing preſs, lately invented and conſtructed in Phil- 
adelphia, worked by one perſon alone, who performs. 
three fourths as much work in a day as two perfons at 
a common preſs. Beſides theſe there have been in- 
vented many manufacturing machines, for carding,. 
a 2 winnowing, &c. which perform an immenſe- 
cal of work with very little manual affiſtance. 


Iliſtory.] Pennſylvania was granted by KingCharles: 
i. <q WW ile Penn, 2 the nt 
Penn, in conſideration of his father's ſervices to the 
crown. Mr. Penn's petition for the grant was pre- 
fented to the King in 1680 ; and after conſiderable de- 
lays, occaſioned by Lord Baltimore's agent, who ap- 
prehended it might interfere with the Maryland pat- 
ent, the charter of Pennſylvania received the royal 
Ggnature on the 4th of March, 1681. 
By the favourable terms which Mr. Penn offered. 
to ſettlers, and an unlimited toleration of all religious. 
| „ denominations, 
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denominations, the population of the province was ex- 
tremely rapid. Notwithſtanding the attempts of the 
proprietary or his governours to extend his own paw- 
er, and accumulate property by procuring grants from 
the people, and exempting his lands from taxation, the 
government was generally mild, and the burdens of 
the people by no means oppreſſive. The ſelſiſn 
deſigns of the proprietaries were vigorouſly and 
conſtantly oppoſed by the. afſembly, wheſe firmneſs 
ferved the charter rights of the province... 

At the revolution, the government was abe h 
The proprietaries were abſent, and the pedple by their 
repreſentatives formed a new conſtitution on repub- 
lican principles. The proprietaries were excluded 
from all ſhare in the government, and the legiſlature | 
offered them one hundred and thirty thauſand pounds 
in lieu of all quit rents, Which was finally accepted. 
The proprietaries, however, ſtill poſſeſs in . 
vania may large tracts of excellent land. 
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n 92 480 * 208 45 0 North * 
Fes 161 b between it o and 10 I 4s! Weſt Longitude. . 


OUNDED North, by Pennſylvania ; 3 Eaſt, by 
D Delaware River and Bay; South, by a due eaſt 
and weſt line, from Cape Henlopen, in lat. 38 g“ to 
the middle of the peninſula, which line divides the 
ſtate from Worceſter ee, in nne 8 5 by 
Maryland. 

Civil Divifions'} * The Delaware Rats is divided | 
into three counties, vis. 


Counties. * | \ PE Chief Towns. ww 
N Ps ton and N ede. 
r ven- 
" Suffex, © ö. "Dp ford and Lewiſtown, 


Mane W Nanticok and Pocomoke, al! 
have their ſources in this ſtate, and are navigable for 
vellels of 30 or 6o tons, 20 or go miles 3 into the coun- 
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try. They all run a weſtwardly courſe into Cheſa» 
peek Bay. The eaſtern fide of the ſtate, along Dela- 
ware bay and river, is indented with a great number 
of ſmall creeks, but none conſiderable enough to merit 
a deſcription. 75 eee e N $145 
Soil and Productions.] The ſouth part of the ſtate 
is a low, flat country, and — portion of it 
lies in foreſt. What is under cultivation is chiefly 
W GE, 9 Indian-corn, of which it produces 
fine crops. In ſome places rye and flax may be rail- 
ed, but wheat is a foreigner in theſe parts. Where 
nature is deficient in one reſource, ſhe is generally 
bountiful: in another. This is verified in the tall, 
thick ſoreſts of pines which are manufactured into 
boards, and exported in large quantities into every 
ſeaport in the three adjoining ſtates. As you proceed 
north, the ſoib is more fertile, and produces wheat in 
large quantities, which is the ſtaple commodity of tlie 
ſtate. They raiſe all the other kinds of grain common 
ae ora ooo, 
Chief Towns,] Dover, in the county of Kent, is 
the feat of government. It ſtands on Jones” creek, a 
few miles frora Delaware river, and conſiſts of about 
100 houſes, principally of brick. Four ſtreets inter- 
ſect each other at right angles, in the center of the 
town, whole incideneies' form a fpacious parade, on 
the eaſt ſide of which is an elegant ſtate houſe of brick. 
The town. has a lively appearance, and drives. on a 
- . conſiderable trade with. Philadelphia. Wheat is the 
principal article of export. The landing is five or Gx 
miles from the town of Dover. 
NEWeASTEE 1$:35 miles below Philadelphia, on the 
weſt bank of Delaware river. It was firit ſettled by 
the Swedes, about- the. year 1627, and called Stock- 
holm. It was afterwards taken by the Dutch, and 
called New Amſterdam. When it fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh, it. was called by its preſent name. It 
contains about 60 houſes, which have the aſpect of 
decay, and was formerly the ſeat of government.— 
This is the fart town that was ſettled on Delaware 


river. „ 
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W1LMINGTON is ſituated a mile and a half weft of 


Delaware river, on Chriſtiana creek, 28 miles {outh- - 


ward from Philadelphia. It is much the largeſt and 


| 1 town in the ſtate, containing about 406 


houſes, which are handſomely built upon a gentle aſ- 
cent of an eminence, and ſhow to great advantage as 
you ſail up the Delaware. | 


: „ . $4 ; . 
Beſides other publick buildings, there is a flouriſh-- 
5 40 or 50 ſcholars, who are taught + 


the languages, and ſome of the ſciences, by an able in- 

ſtructor. This academy, in proper time, is intended 

to be erected into a college. There is another acade- 

my at Newark, in this county; which was incorporat- 
ed in 1769, and then had 14 truſtees. 


. MiLrornp, the little emporium of Suſſex county, is 


ſituated at the ſource of a ſmall river, 15 miles from 


Delaware bay, and 150 ſouthward of Philadelphia. 


This town, which contains about 80 houſes, has been 


built, except one houfe, ſince the revolution. It is 
laid out with much taſte, and is by no means diſagreo- 


able. The inhabitants are Epiſcopalians, Quakers 
and Methodiſtoss | e e | 


Duck Creexx, is 12 miles northweſt from Dover, 


and has about 60 houſes, which ſtand on one ſtreet. 
It carries on a conſiderable trade with Philadelphia, 
and certainly merits a more pompous name. A mile 
ſouth from this is ſituated Governour Collins planta- 
tion. His houſe, which is large and elegant, ſtands a 
ä 2 of a mile from the road, and has a pleaſing ef- 
ect upon the eye of the traveller. '- + 
Trade.] The trade of this ſtate, which is inconſid- 


erable, is carried on principally with Philadelphia, in 


boats and ſhallops. The articles: exported- are princi- 
pally wheat, corn, lumber and hay. ee 

Religion.] There are, in this ſtate, 21 Preſbyterian 
congregations; belonging to the Synod of Philadelphia; 
ſeven Epiſcopal churches; ſix congregations of Bap- 


tiſts, containing about 22:8 ſouls; four congregations 


ol the people called Quakers; beſides a Swediſh church 


at Wilmington, which is one of the oldeſt churches in 


me United States; and a number of Methodiſts. * 
1 : theſe 


* 


1 
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| 
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| 
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theſe denominations have free toleration by the con- 
ſtitution, and live together in harmony. + 7 
Population and Character.] In the convention held 
at Philadelphia, in the ſummer of 2787, the inhabit- 
_ ants of this ſtate were reckoned at 37, ooo, which is 
about 26 for every ſquare mile, There is no obvious 
charaQeriſtical difference between the inhabitants of 
this ſtate and the Pennfylvanians.. 1 
Conſtitution.] At the revolution, the three lower 
counties on Delaware became independent by the 
name of The Delaware State. Under their preſent con- 
ftitution, which was eſtabliſhed in September, 1776, 
the legiſlature is divided into two: diſtin& branches, 
which together are ſtiled The General 1fſembly of Dela- 
ware. One branch, called the Houſe of A fembly, con- 
fiſts of ſeven repreſentatives from each of the three 
counties, choſen annually by the freeholders, The 
other branch, called the Council, conſiſts of nine mem- 
bers, three for a county, who muſt be more than twen- 
ty five years of age, choſen likewiſe by the frechold- 
ers. A rotation of members is eſtabliſhed by diſplac- 
ing one member for a county at the end of every 
k; A preſident or chief magiſtrate is choſen by the joint 
- ballot of both houſes, and continues in office three 
years; at the expiration of which period, he is inel- 
igible the three ſucceeding years. A privy council, 
conſiſting of four members, two from each houſe, 
_ «choſen by ballot, is conſtituted to aſſiſt the chief mag- 
iſt rate in the adminiſtration of the government. 
The three juſtices of the fupreme court, a judge of 
admiralty, and four juſtices of the common pleas and 
orphans courts are appointed by the joint ballot of the 
preſident and general aſſembly, and commiſſioned by 
the preſident to hold their offices during good be- 
haviour. The prefident and privy council appoint 
the ſecretary, the attorney general, regiſters for the 
- probate of wills, regiſters in chancery, clerks of the 
common pleas and orphans courts, and clerks of the 
| 2 who hold their offices during five years, unlefs 
oner removed for maleondutt. 1 bg | 
i =, 
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The Court of Appeals conſiſts of ſeven perſons the- 
preſident, who is a member, and prefides by virtue of 
his office, and ſix others, three to be choſerr by the le- 
giſlative council, and three by the houſe of aſſembly. 

o this court appeals lie from the ſupreme court, in 
all matters of law and equity, | 

In 1674, Charles II. granted to his brother, Duke of 
York, all mw yy > called by the Dutch New Neth- 
t 


and Suſſex were a part. 15 
In 1683, the Duke of Vork, by deed, dated Auguſt 
24th, ſold to William Penn the town of Neweaſtle, 
with the diſtri of 12 miles round the ſame; and by 
another deed, of the fame date, granted to him the re- 
mainder of the territory, which, till the- revolution, 
was called the Three Lower Counties, and has fince been- 
called the Delaware State, Till 1776, theſe three 
counties were conſidered as a part of Pennſylvania in 
matters of government. The ſame Governour pre- 
fided over both, but the aſſembly and courts of judi- 


cature were different ; different-as to their conſtituent 


- 


members, but in form nearly the ſame. 


mies. ' | 5 
8 | O66! and 20042 North L | 
LO 113 between No — 45 = Weg N ee 
1 North, by Pennſylvania; Eaſt, by the 
Delaware ſtate; Southeaſt and Sonth, by the At- 
lantick Ocean, and a line drawn from the ocean over 
the peninſula (dividing it from Accomack' county in 
Virginia) to the mouth of Patomak river; thence” up 
the Patomak to its firſt fountain ; thence by a due north 
line till it interſe&s the ſouthern boundary of Pennſyl- 
vania, in lat 30443 18”, fo that it has Virginia on the 
ſouth; fouthweſt and weſt. It contains about 14, ooo 
ſquare miles, of which about one ſixth is water. 5 
Civil Dioifons,} Maryland is divided into 18 coun- 
ties, 10 of which are on the weſtern, and 8 on the eaſt- 


ern ſhore of Cheſapeek Bay. Theſe, with their pop-. 


ulation-in 1782, areas follows:. Counties.” 


ree counties of Newcaltle, Kent 


— —— 


— 


yo 
bu 


166 rr 
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4 . i dh | 8. 2 wy | Q - 
; 2% 3 $358 [8 
Shoes EMH EEC GS 
1 CounTIESs E 8 EE 1 * 1 8. 
92 | Ye 8 = 2 
| | "ics ES og A; 
e Was AR {oy „ YO” lr 
St. Mary's, -| 1,173] 8,459]. 8 38 „ 
Somerſet, 1,598] 7,787 --# 8 TSX >. 
| Calvert, 894] 4,072 8 > 32. 8 5-5 wb F 
Montgomery, 2,16c | 10,011 8. 8 Be © 9 
| Waſhington, 2,579 11,488] 3 > 8 52% E 
Queen Ann's,* | 1,742] 7,767] „ 08S e 
Caroline,, Þ| 1,293 82 38 5 283% 
Kent,“ 1,394] 6, 165] ES 25 8 8. 
Talbot,“ 1,478} 6,744f 25 G 282 8 
Dorcheſter, | 1,828} 8,927] 85 2 8882 : 
a Baltimore, . 3.165 4 78 | — 2 8 3 3 7.8 | 
Ann Arundel, I 2,229 320 2 8 8 8382. 
MWorceſter, “ 13 375 118 22 2525 
| Harford, 2,243] 953770: 1 SSS 
| Cecil®. 2e 77490; E Fs Ss 
Frederick, 3578 5 20,49 „UP 
Prince George's. 2, 250 9,8844 2 5 
| 3s as Total 35,268]: 70,088] 3 e 


N. B. Thoſe counties marked (*) are on the eaſt, the reſt are 
on the weſt ſide of the Cheſapeek Bay. | En... 
Each of the counties ſends four repreſentatives to 
the Houſe of Delegates, beſides which the city of An- 
napolis, and town of Baltimore ſend each two, mak- 
ing in the whole 76 members. | c 
Climate. Generally mild and agreeable, ſuited to 
agricultural productions, and a great variety of fruit 
trees. In the interiour hilly country the inbabitants 
are healthy; but in the flat country, in the neighbour- 
hood of the marſhes and ſtagnant waters, they are, as 
in the other ſouthern ſtates, ſubject to intermittents, 
- Bays and Rivers. ] Cheſapeek Bay, as we have al- 
ready hinted, divides this {tate into the eaſtern and 
weſtern diviſions. This Bay, which is the largeſt in 
the United States, was particularly deſcribed, page 43. 
It affords ſeveral good fiſheries; and, in a commercial 
view, is of immenſe advantage to the ſtate. It re- 
ecives a number of the largeſt rivers in the United 


. 
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States. From the eaſtern ſhore in Maryland, among 
other ſmaller ones, it receives Pokomoke, Choptank, 
Cheſter and Elk rivers. From the north the rapid 
Suſquehannah ; and from the weſt Patapſco, Severn, 
Patuxent and Patomak, half of which is in Maryland, 
and half in Virginia, Except the Suſquehannah and 
Patomak, theſe are {mall rivers © la 
Face of the Country, Soil and Productions.] Eaſt of 
the blue ridge of mountains, which ſtretches acroſs the 
. weſtern part of this ſtate, the land, like that in all the 
ſouthern ſtates, 4s generally level and free of tones. | 
Wheat and tobacco are the ſtaple commodities of Ma- 

land. In the interiour country, on the uplands, 

conſiderable quantities of hemp and flax are raiſed. 
Population and Character.] The population of this 
ſtate is exhibited in the foregoing table. By chat it 
appears that the numbeg of inhabitants in the ſtate in- 
eluding the negroes, 04.000 ; which is 18 for 
every ſquare mile. The inhabitants, except in the 
populous towns, live on their plantations, often ſev- 
eral miles diſtant from each other. To an inhabit- 
ant of the middle, and eſpecially of the eaſtern ſtates, 
which are thickly populated, they appear to live very 
retired and unſocial lives. The effects of this com- 
parative ſolitude are viſible in the countenances as well 
as in the manners and dreſs of the country people. 
ILcu obſerve very little of that cheerful ſprightlineſs 
of look and action which is the invariable and genuine 
offspring of ſocial intercourſe. Nor do you find that 
attention paid to dreſs, which is common, and which 
decency and propriety have rendered neceſſary, among 
people who are liable to receive company almolt ev- 
cry day. Unaccuſtomed, in a great meaſure, to theſe 
frequent and friendly viſits, they often ſuffer a negli- 
_ gence in their dreſs which borders on ſlovenlineſs. 
There is apparently a diſconſolate wildneſs in their 
countenances, and an indslence and inactivity in their 
whole behaviour, which are evidently the effects of 
ſolitude and ſlavery. As the negroes perform all the 
manual labour, their maſters are left to ſaunter away 
aufe in ſloth, and too often in-ignorance. Theſe ob- 
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ſervations, however, muſt in juſtice be limited to the 
people in the country, and to thoſe particularly, whoſe 
poverty or parſimony prevents their ſpending a part 
-of their time in populous towns, or otherwiſe min- 
.gling with the world. And with theſe limitations 
they will equally apply to all the ſouthern ſtates. The 
inhabitants of the populous towns, and thoſe from the 
country who have intetcourſe with them, are in their 
manners and cuſtoms like the people of the other ſtates 
in like ſituations. EL | 
That pride which grows on ſlavery and is habitual 
to thoſe, who, from their infancy, are taught to believe 
and to feel their ſuperiority, is a viſible characteriſtick 
of the inhabitants of Maryland, But with this cha- 
-raReriſtick we muſt not fail to connect that of hoſpi- 
tality to ſtrangers, which is equally univerſal and ob- 
vious, and is, perhaps, in part the offspring of it. The 
inhabitants are made up of various nations of many 
different religious ſentiments. „ | 
WE reps,  ANNAPOLTS city) is the capital of 
Maryland, and the wealthieſt town of its ſize in A- 
merica. It is ſituated juſt at the mouth of Severn riv- 
er, 30 miles ſouth of Baltimore. It is a place of little 
note in the commercial world. The houſes, about 
9 in number, are generally large and elegant, indic- 
ative of great wealth. The Stadt Houſe is the nobleſt 
building of the kind in America. 
"BALTIMORE has had the moſt rapid growth of any 
 _-ftown on the continent, and is the fourth in ſize and 
the fifth in trade in the United States. It lies in lat. 
99? 1, on the north fide of Patapſco river, around 
what is called the Baſon. The ſituation of the town 
is low. The houſes were numbered in 1787, and 
found to be'1955 ; about 1200 of which were in the 
town, and the reſt at Fell's point. The number of 
| ſtores was-152, and of churches nine; which belong 
to German Calviniſts and Lutherans, Epiſcopalians, 
Preſbyterians, Roman Catholicks, Baptiſts, Method- 


iſts, Quakers, Nicolites, or New Quakers. The num- 


ber of inhabitants is between 10 and 11,00. There 
are many very reſpeQable families in Baltimore, who 
| | hve * 
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live genteely, are hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and main- 
tain a friendly and impreving intereourſe with each 
other; but the bulk of the inhabitants, recently col- 
lected from almoſt all quarters of the world, bent on 
the purſuit of wealth, varying in their habits, their 
manners. and their religions, if they have any, are un- 
{ocial, unimproved and inhoſpitable. 1 1 
North and eaſt of the town the land riſes, and af- 
fords a fine proſpect of the town and bay. Belvidera, 
the ſcat of Colonel Howard, exhibits one of the fineſt 
landſcapes in nature. The town, the point, the ſhip- 
ping, both in the haſon and at Fell's point, the bay as 
far as the eye can reach, rifing ground on the right and 
left of the harbour, a grove of trees on the declivity 
at the right, a ſtream of water breaking over the rocks 
at the foot of the hill on the left, all conſpire to com- 
plete the beauty and grandeur of the proſpect. 
_ Trades] The trade of Maryland is principally car- 
ried on from Baltimore, with the other ſtates, with the 
Welt Indies, and with ſome parts of Europe. To 
theſe places they ſend annually, about go, co hogſ- 
beads of tobacco, beſides large quantities of Wheat, 
flour, pig iron, lumber and . corn—beans, pork and 
flax ſeed in ſmaller quantities; andi receive in return, 
clothing for themſelves and negroes, and other dry 
goods, wines, ſpifits, ſugars, and- other Weſt India, 
commodities. The balance is generally in their fa- 
Religion.] The Roman Catholicks, who were the 
börſt ſettlers in Maryland, are the moſt numerous relig- 
ious ſect, Beſides theſe there are Proteſtant Epiſco- 
palians, Engliſh, Scotch and Iriſh Preſbyterians, Ger- 
man Calviniſts, German Lutherans, Friends, Baptiſts, 
of whom there are about twenty congregations, Meth- 
odiſts, Mennonifts, Nicolites, or New Quakers. . | + / 
Colleges.] The colleges in this ſtate have all been 
founded ſince the year 4782, and are yet in their in- 
fancy. The names of the ſeveral ſeminaries are, Ha. 
iugton College, at Cheritertown, inſtituted in 1782, 
St. Johns College, at Annapolis, founded in 1784. 
Caleſbury College, 75 Abingdon, inſtituted by the Meth- 
2 ; | 
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odiſts in 1785, And a college founded by the Ro- 
man Catholicks at Georgetown. | 5 
There are a few other literary inſtitutions, of inferi- 
our note, in different parts of the ſtate, and proviſion is 
made for free ſchools in moſt of the counties: though 
ſome are entirely neglected, and very ſew carried on 
with any ſucceſs; ſo that a great proportion of the 
lower elaſs of people are ignorant; and there are not 
a few who cannot write their names. But the revo- 
lution, among other happy effects, has rouſed the ſpirit 
of education, which is faft ſpreading its ſalutary influ- 
ences over this and the other ſouthern ſtatees. 
Conſtitution.] The legiſlature is compoled of two 
.diſtin& branches, a Senate and Houſe of Delegates, 
and ftiled The General 4f/embly.of Maryland. The Sen- 
ate conſiſts of 15 members, choſen every five years. 
Nine of theſe muſt be reſidents on the weſtern ſhore, 
and fix on the eaſtern; they muſt be more than twen- 
iy five years of age; muſt have reſided in the ſtate 
more than three years next preceding the eleCtion, and 
Have real and perſonal property above the value of 
a thouſand pounds. The houſe of delegates is com- 
poſed· of four members for each county, choſen annu- 
ally on the firſt Monday in October. The city of 
Annapolis and town of Baltimore ſend each two del- 
egates. The qualifications of a delegate, are, full age, 
one year's reſidence in the county where he is choſen, 
and real or perſonal property above the value of five 
hundred pounds. 44-4 8 
I The qualifications of a freeman, are, full age, a free- 
Hoid eſtate of fifty acres of land, and actual reſidence 
in the county where he offers to vote — property to the 
value of thirty pounds in any part of the flate—and a 
year's reſidence in the county where he rs to vote. 
On the ſecond Monday in November, annually, a 
-Governour is no eve by the joint ballot of both 
houſes. The 'Governour cannot continue in office 
longer than three years ſucceſſively, nor be elected 
until the expiration of four years after he has been 
out of office. The qualifications for the chief magiſ- 
tracy, are, twenty five years of age, five years reſidence 
8 8 | . in i 
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in' the ſtate, next preceding the election, and real and 
perſonal eſtate above the value of five thouſand 
pounds, one thouſand of which mult be freehold eſtate, 
This conſtitution was eſtabliſhed by a convention 
of delegates, at Annapolis, Auguſt 14,1776. 

Hiſtory.) Maryland was granted by King Charles 
I. to Cecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, 
June 20, 1632. The government of the province, 
was, by charter, veſted in the proprietary; but it ap- 
pears that he either never exerciſed theſe powers alone, 
or but for a ſhort time. 7 1 
The Hon. Leonard Calvert, Eſq. Lord Baltimore's 
brother, was the firſt Governour, or Lieutenant Gen- 
eral. In 1638, a law was paſſed, conſtituting the firſt 
regular Houſe f Aſſembly, which was to confiſt of ſuch: 
repreſentatives, called Burgeſſes, as ſhould be elected 
ang — — 1 by the 7 Theſe 
urgeſſes all t wers of the perſons electi 
po ; but by any other 3 who 40 not + 4 ; 
to the election, might take their ſeats in perſon, 
Twelve: burgefles or freemen, with the Lieutenant 
General and ſecretary, conſtituted the aſſembly or le- 
giſlature. This aſſembly ſat at St. Mary's, one of the 
ſouthern counties, which was the firſt ſettled part of 
Maryland. | SA ant 
In 1689, the government was taken out of the 
 hapds of Lo 3 by the grand convention of 
England. Mr. Copley was appointed Governour by 
commiſhon from William and Mary, in 1692, when 
the Proteſtant religion was-eſtabliſhed by law. _ 
In 1716, the government of this province was re- 
ſtored to the proprietary, and continued in his hands 
till the late revolution; when, being an abſentee, his 
property in the lands was confiſcated, and the govern- 
ment aſſumed by the freemen of the province, Who 
formed the conſtitution now exiſting. At the cloſe 
of the war, Henry Harford, Eſq. the natural fon and 
Heir of Lord Baltimore, petitioned the legiſlature of 
Maryland for his eſtate ; but his petition was not 
granted. Mr, Harford eſtimated his loſs of quit rents, 
valued at 20 years purchaſe, and including arrears, at 
1 1 £-2594488+ - 
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259,488: 5 : o—dollars at 7/6 ; and the value of his 
manors and reſerved lands at £.327,441 of the ſame 
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Bee ah. 72 I berween je 1 2 mt Philadelphia, and 14% 
OUNDED Eaſt, by the Atlantick ocean; North, 
by Pennfylvania and the river Ohio; Weſt, by 
the Miſſiſippi; South, by North Carolina. | 

Theſe boundaries inelude an area ſome what trian- 

gular, of 121,525 miles, whereof 79,650 lie weſtward 
ef the Allegany mountains, and 57,034 weſtward of 
the meridian of the mouth of the Great Kanhaway. 
Fhis ſtate. is there fore one third larger than the iſlands 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which are reckoned at 
38,357 ſquare miles. pA | | 
. __ Rivers. ] © The principal rivers. in Virginia, are, 
-Roanoke, James rioer, which receives the Rivanna, 
Appamattox, Chiekahominy, Nanſemond and Eliza- 
beth rivers, York river, which is formed by the junc- 
tion of Pamunky and Mattapony rivers, Rappahannok, 
and Patomak. Of- theſe rivers the Patomak demands 
a particular deſcription, not only becauſe of its ſize nd 
importance to navigation; but eſpecially on account of 
the noble and expenſive works that are carrying on 
upon it under the particular direction and patronage 
of the illuſtrious Preſident of the United States; 

The diſtance from the Capes of Virginia to the ter- 
mination of the tide water in this river is above goo 
miles; and navigable for ſhips of the greateſt burthen, 

nearly to that place. From thence this river, ob- 
ſtructed by four conſiderable falls, extends through a 
 valt tract of inhabited country towards its ſource. 
Theſe Falls are, iſt; the Little Falls, three miles above 
tide water, in which diſtance there is a fall of 36 feet; 
2d, the Great Falls, ſix miles higher, where is a fall of 
76 feet in one mile and a quarter; gd, the Seneca Falls, 
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ſix miles above the former, which form ſhort, irregu- 
lar rapids, with a fall of about 10 feet; and 4th, the 
Shenandoah Falls, 60 miles from the Seneca, where. 
is a fall of about 30 feet in three miles: From which 
laſt, Fort Cumberland is about 120 miles diſtant, The 
obſtructions, which are oppoſed to the navigation 
above and between theſe falls, are of little conſequence. | 
Early in the year 1783, the legiſlatures of Virginia Y. 
and Maryland paſſed acts to encourage opening the 
navigation of this river. It was eſtimated that the 
expenſe of the works would amount to f. 30, 0 
ſterling, and ten years were allowed for their comple- 
tion, end geen the preſident and directors of the in- 
corporated company ſuppoſe that C. 48, 0 will be 
adequate to the operation, and that it will be accom- 
pliſhed in a ſhorter period than was we $i Their 
calculations are founded on the progrels already made, 
and the ſummary mode lately eſtabliſhed for enforcing . 
the collection of the dividends, as the money may be- 
come neceſſary. On each ſhare of £.100,: the pay- 
ment of only g. 40 has yet been demanded. ; 
According to the opinion of the preſident and di- 
rectors, locks will be neceſſary at no more than two 
places, the Great and the Ze Falls ; fix at the form- 
er, and three at the latter. At the latter nothing has 
yet been attempted. At the Great Falls, where the 
_ difficulties were judged by many to be inſurmountable, . 
the work is nearly completed, except ſinking tbe loch 
ſeats and inſerting the frames. At the Seneca Falls the 
laborious part of the buſineſs is entirely accompliſhed, - 
| by removing the obſtacles and graduating the deſcent ; 
ſo that nothing remains but to finiſh the channel for 
this gentle current in a workmanlike manner. At the 
Slenandoal, where the river breaks through the Blue 
Ridge, though a prodigious quantity oſ labour has been 
beſtowed, yet much is {till to be done before the pal- 
fage will be perfected. Such proficiency has been 
made, however, that it was expected, if the ſummer 
had not proved uncommonly rainy, and the river un- 
commonly high, an avenue for a partial navigation 
would have been * by the firſt of * 789, 
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from Fort Cumberland to the Great Falls, which ard 
within nine miles of a ſhipping port. As it has hap- 
ary 45 it may require a conſiderable part of this year 

Yr its accompliſhment... n 2 
As ſoon as the proprietors ſhall begin to receive 
toll, they will doubtleſs find an ample compenſation 
for their pecuniary advances, By an eſtimate made 
many years ago, it was calculated that the amount, in 
the commencement, would be at the rate of C. 11,8753. 
Virginia currency, per annum. The toll muſt every 
year become more productive; as the quantity of arti- 
cles for exportation will be augmented in a rapid ratio; 
with the increaſe of population and the extention of 
ſettlements. In the mean time the effect will- be im- 
mediately ſeen in the agriculture of the interiour coun- 
try; for the multitude of horſes now employed in 
Fong prague to market, will then be uſed alto- 
ether for the purpoſes of tillage. But, in order to 
orm juſt conceptions: of the utility of this inland nav- 
igation, it would be requiſite to notice the long rivers 
which empty into the Patomak, and even to take a ſur- 
vey of the geographical poſition of the Weftern Waters. 
The Shenandoah, which diſembogues juſt above the 
Blue Mountains, may, according to report, be made 
navigable, at a trifling expenſe, more than 150 miles 
from its confluence with the Patomak; and will re- 
ceive and bear the produce of the richeſt part of the 
Nate, The South Branch, {till higher, is navigable in 
its actual condition nearly or quite 100 miles, through 
exceedingly fertile lands. Between theſe, on the Vir- 
ginia fide, are ſeveral. ſmaller rivers, that may with ſa- 
.Eility be improved, fo as to afford a paſſage for boats. 
On the Maryland fide are the Monocaſy, Antietam, and 
Conegocheague, ſome of which paſs through the ſtate 
ef Maryland, and have their ſources in Pennſylvania, 
From Fort Cumberland (or Wills creek), one or 
two good waggon roads may be had (Where the diſtance 
is ſaid by ſome to be 35 and by others 40 miles) to the 
 Yohogany, a large and nayigable branch of the Mo- 
nongahela; which laſt forms a junction with the Al- 
legany at Fort Pitt; from whenee the river takes the 
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nume of Ohio, until it looſes its current and name in the 
n 

But, by paſſing farther up the Patomak than Fort 
Cumberland, which: may very eaſily be done, a port- 


age by a good waggon road to the Cheat river, another 


large branch of the Monongahela, can be obtained 


through a ſpace which ſome ſay is 29; others 22, others 


25, and none more than 30 miles. 


When we have arrived at either of theſe weſtern 


waters, the navigation through that immenſe region is 
opened in a thoufand directions, and to the lakes 
in ſeveral places by portages of leſs than ten miles; 
and by one portage, it is aſſerted, of not more than a 


% 


hngle-mule, 
Notwithſtanding it was ſneeringly ſaid by ſome for- 
eigners, at the beginning of this undertaking, that the 
Americans were fond of engaging. in ſplendid projects 


which they could never accompliſh; yet it is hoped 


the ſucceſs of this firſt effay towards improving their 


inland navigation, will, in ſome degree, reſcue them 
from the reproach intended to have been fixed upon 
their national character, by the unmerited imputation. 
The Great Kanhaway is a river of conliderable note 
for the fertility of its lands, and {till more, as leading 
towards the head waters of James river. 
The Zitte Kankawayis 150 yards wide at the mouths 


It yields a navigation of 10 miles only. Perhaps its 


northern branch, called Junius' creek, which inter- 
locks with the weſtern waters of Monongahela, may 
one day admit a ſhorter paſſage from the latter into 
the Ohio, rk 15 
3 It is worthy netice, that the mouns 
tains are not folitary and ſcattered confuſedly over the 
face of the country; but that they commence at about 
150 miles from the fea coaſt, are difpoſed in ridges one 


behind another, rurming nearly parallel with the ſea 


coaſt, though rather approaching it as they advance 

northeaſtwardly. Te the ſouthweſt, as the tract of 

country between the ſea coaſt and the Miſſiſippi be- 

comes narrower, the mountains converge into a ſingle 

ridge, Which, as it approaches the Gulph of Mexico, 
8 15 = ſubſides 
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ſubſides into plain country, and gives riſe to ſome of 
the waters of that Gulph, and particularly to a river 
called the Apalachicola, probably from the Apalachies, 
an Indian nation formerly reſiding on it. In the ſame 
direction generally are abs veins of lime ſtone, coal 
and other minerals hitherto diſcovered ; and fo range 
the falls of the great rivers. But the courſes of the 
great rivers are at right angles with theſe. - James and 
Patomak penetrate through all the ridges of mountains 
eaſtward of the Allegany ; that is broken by no water 
courſe, It is in fact the ſpine of the country between 
the Atlantick on one ſide, and the Miſſiſippi and St. 
Lawrence on the other. The paſſage of the Patomak 
through the Blue Ridge is perhaps one of the moſt 
ſtupendous ſcenes in nature. You ſtand on a very 
high point of land. On your right comes up the She- 
nandoah, having ranged along the foot of the moun- 
tain an hundred miles to ſeek a vent. On vour left 
approaches the Patomak, in queſt of a pallage alſo, 
In the moment of their junction they ruſh together 
againſt the mountain} rend it aſunder, and pals off to 
the ſea, The firſt glance of this ſcene hurries our 
fenſes into the opinion, that this earth has been created 
in time, that the mountains were formed firſt, that the 
rivers began to flow afterwards, that in this place par- 
ticularly they have been dammed up by the Blue Ridge 
of mountains, and have formed an ocean which filled 
the whole valley; that continuing to rife they have at 
length broken over at this fpot, and have torn the 
mountain down from its ſummit to its baſe, The 
iles of rock on each hand, but particularly on the 
henandoah, the evident marks of their difruption and 
avulſion from their beds by the moſt powerſul agents 
of nature, corroborate the impreſſion. But the dif- 
tant finiſhing which nature has given to the picture is 
of a very different character. It is a true contraſt to 
the foreground, It is as placid and delightful, as that 
is wild and tremendous. For the mountain being 
cloven aſunder, it preſents to your eye, through the 
cleft, a ſmall catch of ſmooth blue horizon, at an in- 
Anite diſtanee in the plain country, inviting you, as it 
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were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to paſs 


through the breach and participate of the calm below. 
Here the eye ultimately compoſes itſelf; and that way 
too the road happens actually to lead. You croſs the 


Patomak above the junction; paſs . along its ſide through 


the baſe of the mountain for three miles, its terrible 
precipices hanging in fragments over you, and within 
about 20 miles reach Frederick town and the fine 
country round that, This ſcene is worth a voyage 
acroſs the Atlantick. Yet here, as in the neighbour- 


hood of the natural bridge, are people who have paſſed 


their lives within half a dozen miles, and have never 
been to ſurvey theſe monuments of a war between 


rivers and mountains, which muſt have ſhaken the 


earth itſelf to its center. | OO OF WP 
Cafcades and Caverns.) The only remarkable caf- 


cade in this country, is that of the Falling Spring, in 
Auguſta, It is a water of James river, where it is 


called Jackſon's river, riſing in the warm ſpring mour- 
tains about 20 miles ſouthweſt of the warm ſpnng, and 


flowing into that valley. About three quarters of a 
mile from its ſource, it falls over a rock 200 feet into 


the valley below. The ſheet of water is broken in its 


breadth by the rock in two or three places, but not at 


all in its height, Between the ſheet and rock, at the 


bottom, you may walk acroſs dry. This cataract will 


bear no compariſon with that of Niagara, as to the 
quantity of water compoſing it; the ſheet being only 
12 or 15 feet wide above, and fome what more ſpread 


below ; but it is half as high again, the latter being 


only 156 feet. | | 
In the lime ſtone country, there are many eaverns 
of very conſiderable extent. The moſt noted is called 
Madiſon's cave, and is on the north fide of the Blue 
Ridge, near the interſection of the Rockingham and 
Auguſta line with the ſouth fork of the fouthern river 
of Shenandoah. It is in a hill of about 200 feet per- 
pendicular height, the aſcent of which, on one ſide, 
is ſo ſteep, that you may pitch a-bilcuit from its ſum- 
mit into the river which-waſhes. its baſe. The en- 


trance of the cave is, in this ſide, about two thirds of 


the- 
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the way up. It extends into the earth about goo feet,. 
branching into ſubordinate caverns, ſometimes aſcend- 


ing a little, but more generally deſcending, and at 


Jength terminates, in two different places, at baſons of 
water of unknown extent. The vault of this cave is 
of ſolid lime ſtone, from 20 to 40 or 50 feet high, 
through which water is continually percolating. 

This, trickling down the ſides of the cave, has incruſt- 


ed them over in the form of elegant drapery; and 
dripping from the top of the vault generates on that, 
and on the baſe below, ſtalactites of a conical form, 


ſome of which have met and formed maſſive columns. 
Another of theſe caves is near the North Mountain, 
in the county of Frederick, on the lands of Mr. Zanc. 


The entrance into this is on the top of an extenſive 
ridge. You deſcend go or 40 feet, as into a well, 
from whence the cave then extends, nearly horizon- 


tally, 400 feet into the earth, preſerving a breadth of 
ſrom 20 to 30 feet, and a height of from 3 to 12 feet. 

At the Panther gap, in the ridge which divides the 
waters of the Cow and the Calf paſture, is what is 


ealled the Blowing Caves. It is in the ſide of a hill, is 


of about 100 feet diameter, and.emits conſtantly a cur- 
rent of air.of. ſuch force, as to keep the weeds proſ- 


trate to the diſtance of twenty yards before it. This 


eurrent is ſtrongeſt in dry froſty weather, and in lon 
ſpells of rain Weakeſt. „ 8 


There is another blowing cave in the Cumberland 


mountain, about a mile from where it croſſes the Caro- 

Iina line. All we know of this is, that it is not con- 

Rant, and that a fountain of water iſſues from it. 
The Natural Bridge, the moſt ſublime of nature's 


works, though not comprehended under the preſent 
head, muſt not be pretermitted. It is on the aſcent 


of a hill, which ſeems to have been cloven through 


its length by ſome great convulſion. The fiſſure, juſt 
at the bridge, is, by ſome admeaſurements, 270 feet 
deep, by others only 205. It is about 45 feet wide at 
the bottom, and go feet at the top; this of courſe de- 
termines the length of the bridge, and its height from 

the water. Its breadth in the middle is about 60 ſeet, 


but: 


[ 
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iput more at the ends, and the thickneſs of the maſs at 
the ſummit of the arch, about 40 feet. A part of this 
thickneſs is conſtituted: by a coat of earth, which gives 
growth to many large trees. The reſidue, with the 
hill on both fidcy, is one ſolid rock of lime ſtone. The 
arch approaches the ſemieliptical form; but the larger 
axis of the ellipſis, which would be the cord of the 
arch, is many times longer than the tranſverſe. Tho' 
the ſides of this bridge are provided in ſome parts with 
a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have reſolution 
to walk to them and look over into the abyſs, You 
involuntarily fall on your hands and feet, creep to the 
parapet and peep over it. Looking down from this 
Peigke about a minute, gave me a violent head ach. If 
the view from the top be painful and intole1able, that 
from below is delightful in an equal extreme. It is 
impoſſible for the emotions arifiag from the ſublime, to 
be felt beyond what they are here; ſo beautiful an arch, 
_ -fo elevated, ſo light, and ſpringing as it were up to 
Heaven, the rapture of the ſpectator is really inde- 
ſcribable ! The fiſſure continuing narrow, deep, and 
ſtraight for a conſiderable diſtance above and below the 
bridge, opens a ſhort but very pleaſing view of the 
North Mountain on one ſide, and Blue Ridge on the 
other, at the diſtance each of them of about five miles. 
This bridge is in the county of Rockbridge, to which 
it has given name, and affords a publick and commo- 


dious paſſage over a valley, which cannot be croſſed 
elſewhere for a conſiderable di ſtance. The ſtream 


paſſing under it is called Cedar creek. It is a water 
of James river, and ſufficient in the drieſt ſeaſons to 
turn a griſt mill, though its fountain is not more than 


two miles above. There is a natural bridge, ſimilar 


to the one above deſcribed, over Stock creek, a branch 
of Peleſon river, in Waſhington county. 


Medicinal 2 There are ſeveral medicinal 


ſprings, ſome of which are indubitably efficacious, 
while others ſeem to owe their reputation as much to 
fancy, and change of air and regimen, as to their real 
virtues. The moſt efficacious of theſe are two ſprings 


in Avguſta, near the firſt ſources of James river. The 


One 


f 
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one is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Warm Spring, 
and the other of the Hot Spring. Ibe Warm Spring 
illues with a very bold ſtream, ſufficient to work a 
griſt mill, and to-keep the waters of its baſon, which 
is go feet in diameter, at the vital warmth, viz. 96 cf 
Farenheit's. thermometer. The matter with which 
theſe waters is allied is very volatile; its ſmell indi- 
cates it to be ſulphureous, as alſo does the circumſtance 
of turning filver black. They relieve. rheumatiſms. 
Other complaints alſo of very different natures have 
been removed or leſſened by them. It rains here four 
or five days in every week. : 8 
The Hot Spring is about ſix miles ſrom the Warm, 
is much ſmaller, and has been ſo hot as to have boiled 
an egg. Some believe its degree of heat to be leſſened. 
It raiſes the mercury in Farenheit's thermometer to 
112 degrees, which is fever. heat. It ſometimes re- 
lie ves where the Warm Spring fails. A fountain of 
common water, iſſuing within a few inches of 11s mar- 
gin, gives it a ſingular appearance. Theſe. ſprings are 
very much reſorted to in ſpite of a total want of ac- 
commocation for the ſick. Their waters are ſtrongeft 
in the hotteſt months, which occaſions. their being 
viſited in July and Augult principally. | 
The ſweet ſprings are in the county of Botetourt, at 
the eaſtern ſoot of the Allegany, about 42 miles from 
the warms ſprings. They are ſtill leſs known. Hav- 
mg been found to relieve caſes in which the others had 
been ine fſectually tried, it is probable their compoſi- 
tion is different. They are different alſo in their tem- 
perature, being as cold as common water. 8 
In the low grounds of the Great Kanhaway, 7 miles 
above the mouth of Elk River, and 67 above that of 
: the Kanhaway.itſelf, is a hole in the egrth of the ca- 
acity of go or 40 gallons, frem which iſſues conſtant- 
ly a bituminous vapour in ſo ſtrong a current, as to 
give to the ſand about its orifice the motion which it 
has in a boiling ſpring. ' On preſenting a lighted can- 
dle or torch within 18 inches of the hole, it flames up 
in a column of 18 inches diameter, and ſour or five 
feet in height, which ſometimes burns out within 20. 
| | | minutes, 
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minutes, and at other times has been known to con- 
tinue three days, and then has been left {till burning. 
The flame is unſteady, ol the denſity of that of burns 
ing ſpirits, and ſmells like burning pit coal. Water 
ſometimes collc&s in the baſon, which is remarkably 
cold, and is kept in ebullition by the vapour iſſuing 
through it. If the vapour be fired in that ſtate, the 
water ſoon becomes ſo warm that the hand cannot 
bear it, and evaporates wholly in a ſhort time. This, 
with the circumjacent lands, is the property of his 
Excellency Preſident Waſhington and of General 
Lewis. ET 1." A289 . | 
There is a ſimilar one on Sanday river, the flame of 
which is a column of about 12 inches diameter, and 3 
feet high. General Clarke kindled the vapour, ſtaid 
about an hour, and left it burning. 1 
Climate.] In an extenſive country, it will be ex- 
xceBed that the climate is not the ſame in all its parts. 
t is remarkable that, proceeding on the ſame parallel 
of latitude weſt wardly, the climate becomes colder in 
like manner as when you proceed northwardly. This 
continues to be the caſe till you attain the ſummit of 
the Allegany, which is the higheſt land between the 
occan and the Mliſſiſippi. From thence, deſcending 
in the fame latitude to the Miſſiſippi, the change re- 
. verſes ; and, if we may believe travellers, it becomes 
warmer there than it is in the ſame latitude on the fea. 
ſide. Their teſtimony is ſtrengthened by the vegeta- 
bles and animals which ſubſiſt and multiply there nat- 
urally, and do not on our fea coaſt. Thus catalpas 
grow {pontaneouſly.on the Miſſiſippi, as far as the lati- 
tude of 375, and reeds as far as 38. Perroquets even 
winter on the Sioto, in the ggth degree of latitude. 
In the ſummer of 1779, when the thermometer wes at 
 go® at Monticello, and 909 at Williamſburg, it was 
110? at Kaſkaſkia. Perhaps the mountain, which 
overhangs this village on the north fide, may, by its 
reſlection, have contributes ſomewhat to produce 
this heat. 5 ,, 
Population and Militia.] The number of free in- 
habitants in this Nate in 1782 was 296,852 —flaves 
| ; 0 270, 762. 
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270,762, The number of free inhabitants were to the 
number of flaves nearly as 11 to 10. The following 
is a ſtate of the militia, taken from returns of 1780 ad 
1781, except in thoſe counties marked with an aſteriſk, 
the returns of which are ſomewhat older. 


. 
4 81 1. 
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1al ſize and population. Of theſe 35 are on the Tide 
hate rs, or in that parallel; 2g are in the Midlands, 
between the Tide Waters and Blue Ridge of mountains; 
8 between the Blue Ridge and Allegany ; and 8 weſt- 
ward of the Allegany... .--; 5 
The ſtate, by another diviſion, is formed into par- 
iſhes, many of which are cominenſurate with the 
counties; but ſometimes a county comprehends more 
than one pariſh, and. ſometimes a pariſh more than one 
county. This diviſion had relation to the religion of 
the ſtate, a parſon of the Angilcan church, with a fix- 
ad ſalary, having been heretofore eſtabliſhed in each 
pariſh. The care of the poor was another object of 
% d Goes | 
There are no townſhips in the ſtate, nor any towns 
of conſequence. Williamſburg, which, till the year 
+780, Was the ſeat of aur government, never contain- 
ed above 1800 inhabitants; and Norfolk, the moſt 
populous town we ever had, contained but 6000. 
Dur towns, but more properly our villages ar ham- 
lets, are as follows.  _ | OY”... 
On Jamet River and its waters, Norfolk, Portſ- 
mouth, Hampton, Suffolk, Smithfield, Wiliamſburg, 
Peterſburg, Richmond the feat of government, Man- 
chefter, Charlotteſville, New London. | 
On York River and its waters, York, Newcaſtle, 
- SnaeWErets 3, nk © | . 28 | 
On Rzfpahannock, Urbanna, Port Royal, Freder- 
ick ſburg, Falmouth, .. PRA 79 2D 
Oa Patonak and its waters, Dumfries, Colcheſter, 
Alexandria, Wincheſter, Staunton. „„ 
_ There, are other places at which, like ſome of the 
foregoing, the laws have ſaid there ſhalt be towns; _ 
but nature has faid there ſhall not, and they remain 
unworthy of enumeration. _ Norfolk will probably be 
the emporium for all the trade of the Cheſapeek Bay 
and its waters; and a canal of 8 or 10 miles will bring 
it to all that of Albemarle ſound and its waters. Sec- 
ondary to this place, are the towns at the head of the 
Tide Waters, to wit, Peterſburg on Appamattox, Rich- 
mond on James River, Newcaſtle on York River, 
n | 7 ; | Alexandria 
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Alexandria on Patomak, and Baltimore on the Pata 
co. From thefe the diſtribution will be to fubordi- 
nate ſituations of the country. Accidental eircum- 
Ttances however may control the indications of na- 
ture, and in no inſtances do they do it more frequent- 
Iy than in the riſe and fall of towns. . 
Too the foregoing general account, we add the fol- 
Towing more particular deſcrip tions. 
ALEXANDRIA ſtands on the ſouth bank of Patomik 
river, Its ſituation is elevated and pleaſant. The 
foil is clay; and the water fo bad, that the inhabitants 
are obliged to ſend nearly a mile for that which is 
drinkable. The original ſettlers, anticipating its fu- 
ture growth and importance, laid out the ſtreets upon 
the plan of Philadelphia. It contains upwards of 300 
houſes, many of which are handfomely built, This 
town, upon the opening of the navigation of Patomak 
river, will probably be one of the moſt thriving com- 
mercial p:aces on. the continent. n 
MovxTt Vernon, the celebrated feat of General 
WAasH!NCTON, is pleaſantly fituated on the Virginia 
bank. of the river Patomak, where it is nearly two 
miles wide, and is about 280 miles from the ſea. It 
Js 9 miles below Alexandria, and 4 above the beautiful 
ſeat of the late Col. Fairfax, called Bellevoir. The 
area of the mount is 200 fect above the ſur face of the 
river, and, after furniſhing a lawn of five acres in 
Front, and about the ſame in rear of the buildings, falls 
off rather-abruptly on thoſe two quarters. On the 
north end it ſubſides gradually into extenſive paſture 
grounds; while on the ſouth it ſlopes more ſteeply, in 
a ſhorter diſtance, and terminates with the coach 
houſe, ſtables, vineyard and nurferies. On either 
wing is a thick grove of different, flowering foreſt 
trees. Parallel with them, on the land fide, are two 
ſpacious gardens, into which one is led by two ſerpen- 
fine gravel walks, planted with weeping willows and 
ſhady ſhrubs. The Manfon Houſe itſelf (though much 
embelliſhed by, yet not perfectly ſatisfactory to the 
chaſte taſte of the preſent poſſeſfor) appears venerable 
and convenient. Fhe ſuperb banqueting room has been 
1 | | | finiſhed 
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finiſhed fince he returned home from the army. & 


loſty portico, 96 feet in length, lupported- by eighr 
pillars, has a pleaſing effect when viewed from the 
water; and the tout enſemble the whole aſſemblage, of 
the green houſe, ſchool houſe, offices and ſervants 
halls, when ſeen from the land fide,” bears a reſem- 
blance to a rural village—eſpecially-as the lands in that 
{de are laid out ſomewhat in the form of Engliſh gar> 


dens, in meadows and graſs grounds, ornamented with 


little copſes, circular clumps and ſingle trees. A ſmall 
ark on the margin of the river, where the Engliſh. 
| allow deer, and the American wild deer are ſeen 
through the thickets, alternately with the veſſels as they 
are ſailing along, add a romantick and pictureſque ap- 
pearance to the Whole ſcenery. On the oppoſite ſide 
of a ſmall creek to the northward, an extenſive plain, 
exhibiting cornfields and cattle grazing, affords in 
fam ner a luxuriant landſcape to the eye; while the 
blended verdure of woodlands and cultivated dæcliv- 
ities on the Maryland ſhore variegates the proſpect in 
a charming manner. Such are the philoſophick- 
ſhades to which the late Commander in Chief of the 
American Armies has retired from the tumultuous 
ſeenes of a buſy world. 1 h 
 FaeperIcxsBURG-is ſituated on the ſouth fide of 
Rappahannock river, 110 miles from itz mouth ; and 
contains about 200 houſes, principally on one ſtreet, 
which runs nearly parallel with the river. 5 
Rico, the preſent ſcat of government, ſtands 
on the north fide of James river, juſt at the foot of the 
falls, and contains about 300 hpuſes ; part of which 
are built upon the margin of the river, convenient for 
buſineſs; the reſt are upon a hill which overlooks the 
lower part of the town, and commands an extenſive 
pines of the river and adjacent country, The new + 
houſes are well built, A large and elegant ſtate f duſe 
or capitol, has lately been erected on the hill. The 
lower part of the town is dividsd by a creek, over 
which is a bridge, that, for Virginia, is elegan!. A' 
handſome and expenſive bridge, between g and 400 
yards mn length, conſtructed on boats, has lately been 
4 Q 2: ED, thrown... 
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thrown acrols James river, at the foot of the falls, by 
Col. John Mayo, a wealthy and reſpectable planter, 
whole ſeat is about a mile from Richmond; This 
bridge connects Richmond with Mancheſter; and as 
the paſſengers pay toll, it produces a handſome reve- 
nue to Col. Mayo, who is the fole proprietor. 


The falls, above the bridge, are 7 miles in length. | 


A canal is cutting on the north fide of the river, by a 
company, who have calculated the expenſe at g0,000 
pounds, Virginia money. 7 per 
"PeET&RsBURG, 25 miles ſouthward of Richmond, 
ſtands on the ſouth ſide of Appamattox river, and con- 
tains nearly goo houſes, in two diviſions; one is up- 
on a clay, cold foil and is very dirty - the other upon 
a plain of ſand or loam, There is no regularity, and 
very little elegance in Peterſburg. It is merely a place 
of buſineſs. It is very unhealthy. About 2200 hogſ- 


heads of tobacco- are inſpected here annually. Ihe 
celebrated Indian Queen, Pocahonta, from whom 


deſcended the Randolph and Bowling families, for- 
metly reſided at this place. | * 
WILLIAMS BUR is Go miles eaſt ward of Richmond, 
ſituated between two creeks; one falling into James, 
the other into York river. It conſiſts of about 200 
 hauſes, going faſt to decay, and not more than goo or 
1000 fouls. It is regularly laid out in parallel ſtreets, 
with a ſquare in the eenter, through which runs the 


principal ſtreet, E. and W. about a mile in length, and 


more than 100 feet wide, At the ends of this ſtreet 
are two publick. buildings, the college and capitol: 

Befides theſe there is an Epiſcopal church, a yon a 
hoſpital for lunaticks, and the palace; all of them ex- 
tremely indifferent. In the capitob is a large marble 
ſtatue, in the likeneſs: ef Narbone Berkley, Eord Bo- 


totourt, a man diſtinguiſhed for his love of piety, lit- 


erature and good government, and formerly Gover- 
nour of Virginia, It was eredted at the expenſe of 
the ſtate, ſince the year 277 1. The capitobis little bet- 
ter than in ruins, and this elegant ſtatue is expoſed to 
the rudenels of negroes and boys, and is ſhamefully 
de ſaced. AT | | W r 20s 
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- Every thing in Williamſburg appears dull, forſaken 


and melancholy—no trade—no amuſements, but the 
infamous one of gaming—no induſtry, and very little 
appearance of religion. The unpreſperous ſtatef of 
the college, but principally the removal of the ſeat of 
government, have contributed much to the decline of 
this city. . ESE i 1 

Vokkxrowx, 13 miles eaſt ward from William ſhurg, 
is a place of about 200 houſes, ſituated on the ſouth 
fide of York river. It was rendered famous by the 
capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army, on the 1gth 


of October, 1781, by the united forces of France and 


America. 5 


and Mary is the only publick feminary of bene | 
Wi- 


this ſtate. It was founded in the time of King 

ham and Queen Mary, who granted to it 20% 00 ae res 
of land, and a penny a pound duty on certain tobac- 
coes exported from Virginia and Maryland. The at- 
fembly alſo gave it, by temporary laws, a duty om liꝗ- 
ours imported, and ſkins and furs exported. From 
theſe refources it received upwards of f. go com- 


munibus annis. The buildings are of brick, ſuſſicient 


for an indifferent accommodation of perhaps 200 ſtu· 
dents, By its charter it was to be under the govern- 
ment of 20 viſitors, who were to be its legiſlators, and 
to have a preſident. and ſix profefforſhips, which: at 
2 ſtand thus: -A Profeſſorſhip for Law and 
olice - Anatomy and Medieine Natural Plytoſophy 


and Mathematicks— Moral Phileſophy, the Law of 


Nature and Nations, the Fine Arts Modern Lan- 
guages—For the Brafferton. . 


The college edifice is a huge, misſhapem pile *which, 


but that it has a roof, would be taken for a brick kiln.” 
In 1787, there were about go young: gentlemen mem- 


bers of this college, a large proportion of which were 


law ſtugents. 


There are a number of. flouriſhing academics is 
Virginia one in Prince Edward county one at Alex- 


andria—one at Norfolk one at Hanover, and others 
in other places. 1 55 ö 
e Religion.] 
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; Ne Tue firſt ſettlers in this country were 
emigrants from England, of the Engliſh church, guſt 
at a point: of time when it was fluſhed with eomplete 
victory over the religions of all other perſuaſions. 


Poſſeſſed, as they became, of the powers of making, 


adminiſtering, and executing the laws, they ſhewed 


equal intolerance in this country with their. Preſby- 


terian brethren; Who had emigrated to the northern 


government. The poor Quakers were flying from 


rſecution in England. They caſt their eyes on 
theſe new countries, as aſylums of civil and religious 


freedom; but they found them free only for the reign- 


ing ſe&. Several acts of the Virginia aſſembly of 
1659, 1662, and 169g, bad made it penal in parents 


to refule to have their children baptized; had prohib- 
ited the unlawful aſſembling of Quakers ; had 


made 
it penal for any maſter of a vefſel to bring a Quaker 
into the ſtate ; had ordered thoſe alreadys here, and 


ſuch as ſhould come thereafter, to be impriſoned till 


they ſhould abjure the country; provided a milder 

uniſhment for their firſt and ſecond return, but death 
| their third; had inhibited all perſons from ſuffer- 
ing their meetings in or near their houſes, entertain- 


ing them individually, or diſpoſing of books which 


ſupported their tenets. If no capital execution took 
place here, as did in New England, it was not owing 
to the moderation of the church, or ſpirit of the legiſla- 
ture, as may be inferred from the law itſelf; but to 
hiſtorical circumſtances which have not been handed 
down to us. The Anglicans retained full poſſeſſion 
of the country about a century, Other opinions be- 
gan then to creep in, and the great care of the govern- 


ment to ſupport their own church, baving begotten an 


equal degree of indolence in its clergy, two thirds of 
the people had become diſſenters at the commence- 


ment of che preſent revolution. The laws indeed 


were ſtill oppreſſive, on them, but the ſpirit of the 
one party had ſubſided into moderation, and of the 


other had riſen to a degree. of, determination which 


commanded reſpet, 2 


N 
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Fe prefent denominations of Chriſtians in Virginia 
are; Preſbyterians, who are the moſt numerous, and - 
inhabit the weſtern parts of the ſtate ; Epiſcopalians, 
who are the moſt ancient ſettlers, and occupy the eaſt- 
ern and firſt ſettled parts of the ſtate, Intermingled 
with theſe are great numbers of Baptiſts and Method- 
iſts. The bulk of theſe laſt mentioned religious ſets 
are of the poorer ſort of people, and many of them 
are Very ignorant, (as is indeed the caſe with the oth- 
er denominations) but they are generally a moral, well 
meaning ſet of people. They exhibit much zeal in 
their worſhip, which appears to be compoſed of the 
mingled effuſions: of piety, enthuſiaſm and fuper- 
ſtition. _ | +7 | 
.  Charafter, Manners and Cuftoms.] Virginia has pro- 
duced ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed and influential 
men that have been active in effecting the two late 
grand and important revolutions in America, Her 
57 N and military character will rank among the 
firſt in the page of hiſtory, But it is to be obſerved that 
this charathe? has been obtained for the Virginians by a 
few eminent men, who have taken the lead in all their 
publick tranſactions, and who, in ſhort, govern Vir- 
ginia; for the great body of the people do not con- 
cern themſelves with politicks—ſo that their govern- 
ment, though nominally republican, is in fact, oli- 
garchal or ariſtocratical. 5 
The Virginians, who are rich, are in general ſenſi- 
ble, polite and hoſpitable, and of an independent ſpirit. 
The poor are ignorant and abject—and all are Uf an 
inquiſitive turn, and in many other reſpes, very 
much relemble the people in the eaſtern. ſtates. They 
differ from them, however, in their morals; the form- 
er being much addicted to gaming, drinking, ſwear- 
ing, horſe racing, cock fighting, and moſt kinds of diſ- 
fipation, There is a much greater diſparity between 
the rich and the poor, in Virginia, than in any of the 
northern ſtates. 1% ASS 0185 
A ſpirit for literary inquiries; if not altogether con- 
fined to a few, is, among the body of the people, evi. 
dently ſubordinate to a ſpirit cf gaming and barbarous 
I pſa 5 | ſports. 
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ts. At almoſt every tavern or ordinary, on the 

publ ick road, there is a billiard table, a back gammon 

table, cards and other implements for various games. 


This 


an ſlavery. 


Conſtitut ion, Courts and Laws.) The executive pow- 
ers are lodged in the hands of a Governour, chofen 
annually, and incapable of acting more than three 
He is aſſiſted by a council of eight 
members. The judiciary powers are divided among 
ſeveral courts, as will be hereafter explained. 
lation is exerciſed by two houſes of a 
called the Houſe of Delegates, compoſed of two mem 
bers from each county, choſen annually by the citizens 
E an eftate for life in 100 acres of uninhabited 
and, or 25 acres with a houſe on it, or in a houfe or 
lot in ſome town: The other called the Serate, con- 
fiſting of 24 members, choſen 
fame electors, who for this purpole are diſtributed into 
24 diſtricts. The concurrenee of both houſes is necef- 


years in ſeven. 


ſary to the paſſage of a law. They have the ap- 
pointment of the Governour and council, the judges 
of the fuperiour courts, auditors, attorney general, 


treaſurer, regiſter of the land office, and delegates to 


* 


Congress. repo 
Inn October, 1786, an act was paſſed by the af 
ſembly prohibiting the importation of flaves into the 
commonwealth, upon penalty of the forfeiture of the 
ſum of C. 1000 for every. flave. 
imported contrary to the true 
this aft, becomes fre. 


w 


. commerce. 


publick haufes the gambling gentry. in the 
Lcd reſort to kill time, which hangs heavily 
upon them; and at this buſineſs they are extremely 
expert, having been accuſtomed to it from their ear- 
lieft youth. The paſſion for cock fighting, a diverſion 
not only inhumanly barbarous, but infinitely beneath 
the dignity of a man of ſenſe, is ſo predominant that 

they even eee their matches in the publick new i- 
| iſſipation of manners is the fruit of 
ry, which are the fruitof the Aſric- 


Legit- 
mbly, the one 


uadrennially by the 


And every flave 
intent and meaning of 


* 
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Commerce.] Before the preſent war was exported 
From this ſtate, communibus an nis, nearly as follows: 


2— — 


Articles. Quantity, ] 

! Tobacco, | - BY ; | 55,000 hhds. of 10colb. | 

Weed | 800,000 buſhes, 1 

Indian corn, 8 oca, co buſhels. 
Sbipping, | 

NMaſts, planks, ſcantling, ſhingles, ſtaves, | 

{ Tar, pitch, turpentine, x 30,000 barrels. | 


[Peltty, viz. Kins of deer, beavers, ot - 180 hhds> of 6colb. | 


ters, muſkrats, racoons, foxes, | 
Pork, 5 | 4,000 barrels. 151 
Flax ſeed, hemp, cotton, p 1934 | 
Pit coal, pig iron, 5 

'« TPeafe, be Sa 

Beef, | 

— JSturgeon, white ſhad, herring, 
Brandy from peaches & apples, whiſky, | : | 

| Horſes, Bott 755 222 


N 4 


þ 
© 5,c00 buſhels, © © 
1,000 barre. 12 


| The amount of the above articles is £.850,000, Virginis 
money, or 607,142 guineas. 1 


4 * r _—_— 
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Hiſtory.] In the year 13584, two patents were 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, one to Adrain Gilbert, 
(Feb. 6) the other to Sir Walter Raleigh, for lands 

not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian Prince. By the direc- 
tion of Sir Walter, two ſhips were fitted and ſent out, 
under the command of Philip Amidas, and Arthur 
Barlow. In July they arrived on the coaſt; and an- 
chored in a harbour {:ven leagues weſt of the Roan- 
oke. On the 13th of July, they, in a formal manner, 
took poſſeſſion of the country, and, in honour of their 
virgin Queen Elizabeth, they called it Virginia. Till | 
this tima the country was known by the general name | 
of Florida. After this VIR MIN IA became the common ] 
name for all North America. | | | 


In the year 1587, Manteo was baptized in Virginia, 
He was the firſt native Indian who received that or- 
dinance in that part of America. On the 18th of Au- 
guft,” Mrs. Dare was delivered of a daughter, whom 
the called VIRGINIA. She was tlie firſt Engliſh child 
that was born in North America. ä | 22 
In the lpting of the year 1606, James I. by patent, 
divided Virginia into two colonies, The ſouthern in- 
tides Ts cluded » ©. 


* 


x? 
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cluded all lands between the g4th and 41ſt degrees of 


north latitude. This was fliled the £77 colony, under 


' the name of South Virginia, and was granted to the 
London Company. The northern, called the ſecond 


colony, and known by the general name of North 
Virginia, included all lands between the 38th and 
45th degrees north latitude, and was granted to the 


Plymouth Company. Each of theſe colonies had a 


council of thirteen men to govern. them. To prevent 


_ diſputes about territory, the colon'es were prohibited 


to plant within an hundred miles of each other. 
There appears to be an inconſiſtency in thele grants, 
as the lands lying between the 38th and 41ſt degrees, 
are covered by both patents, Ein 

Both the London and Plymouth companies enter- 
prized ſettlements within the limits of their reſpective 
grants, but with ill ſucceſs, for no effectual ſettlements 


were made by the former till 1610, and by the latter 


not till 1620. Lord Delaware, in 1610, came over 
to Virginia with a ſreſh ſupply of ſettlers and proviſ- 
ions, which revived the drooping ſpirits of the former 
1 24.4 and gave permanency and reſpectability to 
the ſettlement. . 
In April 1613, Mr. John Rolfe, a worthy young 
entleman, was married to Pocahontas, the daughter of 
N the famous Indian chief. This connexion, 
which was very agreeable both to the Engliſh and In- 
dians, was the foundation of a friendly and advan- 
tageous commerce between them. | þ 
In 1616, Mr. Rolfe, with his wife Pocahontas, viſ- 
ited England, where ſhe was treated with that atten- 


tion and reſpect which ſhe had merited by her impor- 


tant ſervices to the colony in Virginia. She dicd the 
year following at Graveſend, in the 22d year of her 
age, juſt as ſhe was about to embark for America, 
She had embraced the Chiriſtian religion; and in her 
life and death evidenced the ſincerity of her profeſſion. 
She left a little ſon, who, having received his educa- 
tion in England, came over to Virginia, where he liv- 
ed and died in affluence and honour, leaving behird 


kim 


— 
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dim an only daughter, Her deſcendants are among 


the moſt reſpectable families in Virginia. 
Tomocomo, a ſenſible Indian, brother in law to Po- 
cahontas, accompanied her to England; and was di- 
refed by Powhatan to bring him an exact account of 
the numbers and ftrength of the Engliſh, For this 
purpoſe, when he arrived at Plymouth, he took a long 
Rick, intending te cut a notch in it for every perſon 


he ſhould ſee. This he ſoon found impracticable and 


_ threw away his ſticx. On his return, being aſked by 
Powhatan, how many people there were, he is ſaid to 
have replied, * Count the ſtars in the fly, the leaves 
on the trees, and the ſands on the fea ſhore; for ſuck 
is the number of the people in England“ 


In 1650, the parliament, confidering itſelf as ſtand- 
ing in the place of their depoſed King, and as having 


Tucceeded to all its powers, without as well as within 


the realm, began to aſſume a right over the colomes, 
paſting an act for exhibiting their trade with foreign 
nations. This ſucceſhon to the exerciſe of the king 

-zuthority gave the firſt colour for parliamentary inter« 
ference with the colonies, and produced that fatal pree- 
edent which they continued to foHow after they had 


_ retired, in other reſpects, within their proper func. 


tions. When this colony, therefore, which ſtill maine» 


tained its oppoſition: to Cromwell and the parliament, 
was induced, in 1631, to lay down their arms, they 
previouſly ſecured their moſt eſſential rights, by a fols 


emn convention. | | 
This convention entered into with arms in their. 
hands, they ſuppoſed had ſecured the ancient limits of 
their country, its free trade, its exemption from taxa» 
tion, but by their own aſſembly, and cxclufion of mil- 
atary force from among them. Yet in every of theſe 
2 was this convention violated by ſubſequent 
Kings and parliaments, and other infractions of their 
conſtitution, equally dangerous, committed. Their 


general aſſembly, which Was compoſed of the council 


of ſtate and burgeſſes, fitting together and deciding by 
plurality of Re ſplit into two houſes, by a ch 


r 
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the council obtained a ſeparate negative on their laws, 
Appeals from their ſupreme court, which had been 
fixed by law in their general aſſembly, were arbitrari- 
ly revoked to England, to be there heard before the 
King and council: Inſtead of 300 miles on the ſea 
coaſt, they were reduced, in the ſpace of go years, to 
about 100 miles, Their trade with foreigners was to- 
tally ſuppieſſed, and when carried to Great Britain, 
was there loaded with impoſts. It is unneceſſary, 
however, to glean up the ſeveral inſtances of injury, 
as ſcattered through American and Britiſh hiſtory, and 
the more eſpecially, as, by paſſing on to the acceſſion 
of the preſent King, we ſhall find ſpecimens of them 
all, aggravated, multiplied and Ps . within a ſmall 
compals of time, ſo as to evince a fixed deſign of con- 
ſidering our rights natural, conventional and chartered 
as mere nullities. The following is an epitome of the 
firft fifteen years of his reign. The colonies were 
taxed internally and externally ; their eſſential intereſts 
facrificed to individuals in Great Britain; their legiſ- 
latures ſuſpended ; charters annulled ; trials by juries 
taken away; their perſons ſubjected to tranſportaticn 
acroſs the Atlantick, and to trial before foreign judica- 
tories ; their ſupplications for redreſs thought beneath 
anſwer ; themſelves publiſhed as cowards in the coun- 
cils cf their mother country and courts of Europe; 
armed oops ſent among them to enforce fubraiſkon 
to theſe violences; and actual hoſtilities commenced 
againſt them. No alternative was preſented but re- 
ſi ſtance, or unconditional ſubmiſſion, Between theſe 
could be no heſitation. They cloſed in the appeal to 
arms. They declared themſelves independent ſtates. 
They confederated together into one great republick ; 
thus ſecuring to every ſtate the benefit of an union of 
their whole force. They ſought—they conquered — 
and obtained a glorious PEACE, | 


"KENTUCEY. 
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VVT 
(Belonging, at preſent to the State of Virginia.) 


* 


Length 250} . $369 30! and 309 30! North Latitude. 

Breadth 200 ; Werden 5 89 and 15% Welt Longitude _ 

OUNDED Northweſt, by the river Ohio ; Weſt, 

by Cumberland river ; South, by North Caro- 

lina ; Eaſt, by Sandy river, and a line drawn due ſouth 

from its ſource, till it ſtrikes the northern boundary 

of North Carolina, | | 

Civil Divifion.] Kentucky was originally divided 
into two counties, Lincoln and Jefferſon. It has ſince 

been ſubdivided into ſeven, which follow: | 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
| JOY Louisvitrx, 
| ayette, LEXINGTON, 
Bourbon, | 
Mercer, Harrodſtown, 
Nelſon, Barditown. 
Maddiſon, 
Lincoln, | 


Rivers.) The river Ohio waſhes the northweſtern 

ſide of Keptucky, in its whole extent. Its principal 
branches, which water this fertile tract of country, are 
Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green and Cumber- 
land rivers. Theſe again branch in various directions, 
into rivulets of different magnitudes, fertilizing the 
country in all its parts. 8 ; 
Springs.] There are five »*ted ſalt ſprings or licks 

in this country, viz,. the higher and lower Blue 
| Springs, on Licking river, from-fome of which, it is 
ſaid, iſſue ſtreams of briniſh water; the Big. Bone 
lick, Drennon's licks ; and'Bullet's lick, at Saliſburg. 
The laſt of theſe licks, though in low order, has ſup- 
plied this country and Cumberland with ſalt, at 20 ſhil- 
lings the buſhel, Virginia currency ;-and ſome is ex- 
ported to the Illinois country. The method of pro- 
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curing waer from theſe licks, is by ſinking wells from 
30 to 40 feet deep. The water drawn from theſe 
wells is more ſtrongly impregnated with falt than the 
water from the ſea, » „ 
Face of the Country, Soi and Produce.} This whole 
country, as far as has yet been diſcovered, lies upon a 
| bed: of lime ſtone, which in general is about fix feet 
below the furface, except in the vallies, where the ſoil 
is much thiner. A trad of about 20 miles wide, along 
the banks of the Ohio, is hilly, broken land, inter- 
ſperſed with many fertile ſpots. The reſt of the coun- 
try is agreeably uneven, gently aſcending and deſcend- 
ing at no great diſtances, | 5 3 
o country will admit of being thicker ſettled with 
farmers, who conſine themſelves to agriculture, than 
this. But large ſtocks of cattle, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of barrens, cannot be raiſed. 3 
This country in general is well timbered. Of the 
natural growth which is peculiar to this country, we 
may reckon the ſugar, coffee, papaw, and cucumber 


trees. The two laſt are a ſoft wood, and bear a fruit 


of the ſhape and ſiae of a cucumber. The coffee tree 
reſembles the black oak, and bears a pod, which encloſes 
ood coffee. Beſides theſe there is the honey locuſt, 

lack mulberry, wild cherry, of a large ſize, buckeye, 
an exceedingly foft wood, the magnolia, which bears 
a. beautiful bloſſom of a rich and exquifite fragrance. 
Such is the variety and beauty of the flowering ſhrubs 
and plants which grow ſpontaneouſly in this country, 
that in the proper ſeaſon the wilderneſs appears in 

bloſſom. A on h 
The accounts of the fertility of the foil in this coun- 
try, have, in fome inſtances, exceeded belief; and 
| er! have been exaggerated. That ſome parts of 
entucky, particularly the high grounds, are remark- 
ably good, all accounts agree. The lands of the firſt 
rate are too rich for wheat, and will produce 30 and 
60, and in ſome inſtances, it is afſirmed, 00 buſhels 
of good cory, an acre, In common, the land will 
produce 30 buſhels of wheat or rye an acre. Barley, 
oats, cotton, flax, hemp, and vegetables of all Kinds 
| | | common. 
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common in this climate, yield abundantly. The old 
Virginia planters ſay, that if the climate does not prove 
too moiſt, few ſoils known, will yield more and bet- 

ter tobacco. . | | 
Culimate.] Healthy and delightful, ſome few places 
in the neighbourhood of ponds and low grounds ex- 
cepted. The inhabitants do not experience the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. Snow ſeldom falls deep, or 
lizs long, The winter, which begins about Chriſtmas, 
is never longer than three months, and is commonly 
but two, and is ſo mild as that cattle an ſubſiſt with- 
out fodder. | | 
CH ee Lex1ncTon, which ſtands on the 
heal waters of Elkhorn river, is reckoned the capital 
of Kentucky. Here the courts are held, and bufineſs- 
regularly conducted. In 1786; it contained about 
109 houſes, and ſeveral ſtores, with a good aſſortment 
of dry goods. Tt muſt have greatly increaſed ſince. 
Population and Charatter,) It is impoſſible to aſ- 
certain, with any degree of accuracy, the preſent num- 
ber of inhabitants; owing to the numerous acceſſions: - 
which are made almoſt every month. In 178g, in 
ehe county of Lincoln only; there were, on the mili- 
. tia rolls, 9570 men, chiefly emigrants from the lower 
parts of Virginia, In 1784, the number of inhabit- 
_ ants were reckoned at upwards of $0,000; From the 
accounts of their aſtoniſhing increaſe ſince, we may 
now ſafely eſtimate them at 100,000, It* is aſſerted 
that at leaſt 20,000 migrated here in the year 1787. 
Theſe people, collected from different ſtates, of differ-- 
ent manners, cuſtoms, religions, and political ſenti-- 
ments, have not been long enough together to form a 
uniform and diſtinguiſhing character. Among the 
ſettlers there are many gentlemen of abilities, and ma- 
ny genteel families, from ſeveral of the ſtates, who 
_ give dignity and reſpectability to the ſettlemem. They 


are in general more orderly, perhaps, than any peo 8 
who have ſettled a new count | or 


> Religion.] The Baptiſts are the moſt* numerous» 

religious ſe& in Kentucky. In 178) they had 16> 

churches eſtabliſhed, beſides ſeveral ' congregations» 
| R 2 9 where: 


1 


rd 
where churches were not conſtituted. Theſe were 
ſupplied with upwards of go miniſters or teachers. 
There are ſeveral large congregations of Preſbyterians, 
-and ſome few of other denominations, 5 
Sovernment.] The lame as Virginia. But they ex- 
pet ſoon to be admitted into the union as an inde- 
„„ RT HOLD E997 | 
Literature and Improvements.) Thelegiſlature of Vir- 
ginia have made proviſion for a college in Kentucky, 
and have endowed it with very conliderable landed 
funds. The Rev. John Todd has given a very hand- 
fome library for its uſe, Schools are eſtabliſhed in 
the ſeveral towns, and, in general, regularly and hand- 
fomely ſupported. They have a printing office, and 
publiſh a Weekly Gazette. They have erected a pa- 
per mill, an oil mill, fulling mills, ſaw mills, and a 
great numberof valuable griſt mills. Their ſalt works 
are more than ſufficient to ſupply all the inhabitants, 
at a low price. They make eonſiderable quantities of 
fugar from the ſugar trees. Labourers, particularly 
8 


tradeſmen, are exceedingly wanted here. 


Curioſcties.] The banks, or rather raping of 
Kentucky and Dick's rivers, are to be reckoned among 
the natural curioſities of this country, Here the a- 
ſtoniſhed eye beholds g or 400 feet of ſolid perpendicu- 
lar rock, in ſome parts of the lime ſtone kind, and in 
others of fine white marble, curiouſly checkered with 
ſtrata of aſtoniſhing regularity. Theſe rivers have 
the appearance of deep, artificial canals. Their banks 
are level and covered with red cedar groves. 
Hiſtory.] The firſt white man who diſcovered this 
ovince, was one James M*<Bride, in the year 1754- 
. this period it remained unexplored till about the 
year 1767, when one John Finley and ſome others, 
trading with the Indians, fortunately travelled over 
the fertile region, now called Kentucky, then but 
known to the Indians; by the name of the Dark and 
Bloody Grounds, and fometimes the Middle Ground. 
Th's country greatly engaged Mr. Finley's attention, 
and he communicated his aiſcovery to Colonel Daniel 
Boon, and a few more, who, conceiving it to be an 
2 JR | intereRing 
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intereſting object, agreed, in the year 1769, to under- 
take a journey in order to explore it. After a long fa- 
over a mountainous wilderneſs, in a 
weſt waid direction, they at length arrived upon its 
borders; and from the top of an eminence, with joy 
and wonder, de ſcried the beautiful landicape of Ken- 
tucky. Here they encamped, and ſome went to hunt 
proviſions, which were readily procured, there being 
plenty of game, while Colonel Boon and John Finley 
made a tour through the country, which they found 
far exceeding their expectations, and returning to 
camp, informed their companions of their diſcoveries. 
But in ſpite of this promiſing beginning, this compa- 
ny, meeting with nothing but hardſhips and adverſity, 
grew exceedingly diſheartened, and was plundered, - 
diſperſed and killed by the Indians, except Colonel 
Boon, who continued an inhabitant of the wilderneſs 
until the year 1772, when he returned home. 
Colonel Henderſon, of North Carolina, being in- 
formed of this country by Colonel Boon, he, and ſome 
ether gentlemen, held a treaty with the Cherokee In- 
dians, at Wataga, in March, 1775, and then purchaſed 
from them the lands lying on the ſouth ſide of Ken- 
tucky river, for goods, at valuable rates, to the amount 
of £ .booo ſpecie. 1 
| oon after this purchaſe, the Rate of Virginia took 
the alarm, agreed to pay the money Colonel Donald- 
fon had contracted oe, and then diſputed Colonel 
— "Henderſon's right of purchaſe, as a private gentleman. 
of another ſtate,-in behalf of himſelf. However, for 
his eminent ſervices to-this country, and for having, 
been inſtrumental in making ſo valuable an acquiſition 
to Virginia; that ſtate was 8 to reward him with 
a tract of land, at the mouth of Green river, to the 
amount of ao, ooo acres; and the ſtate of North Car- 
olina gave him the like quantity in Powel's Valley. 
This region was formerly claimed by various tribes of 
Indians; whoſe title, if they had any, originated in 
ſuch a manner, as to render it doubtful which ought 
to poſſeſs it. Hence this fertile ſpot became an object 
of contention, a theater of war, from which it was 
| | pe 
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properly denominated the Bloody Grounds. Their | 
contentions not being likely to decide the right to any 
rticular tribe, as | Sat as Mr. Henderſon and his 


Friends propoſed to purchaſe, the Indians agreed to 
_ fell; and notwithſtanding the valuable confideration 
they received, have continued ever ſince troubleſome 


* 


neighbours to the new ſettlers. 
The progreis in improvements and cultivation which 


has been made in this country, almoſt exceeds be- 
| Hef. Eleven years ago Kentucky lay in foreſt, almoſt 
uninhabited, but by wild beaſts. Now, notwithſtand- 
"ing the united oppoſition. of all the weſtern Indians, 


ſhe exhibits an extenſive ſettlement, divided into ſev- 
en od and populous counties, in which are a num- 

flouriſhing little towns ; containing more in- 
habitants than are in Georgia, Delaware or Rhode 


Iſland ſtates ; and nearly or quite as many as in New 


Hampſhire. An inſtance of the like kind, where a 
ſettlement has had fo large and ſo rapid a growth, cam 


. fearcely be produced in hiſtory, _ 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Len 85 34 and 369 30“ North Latitude. 
Loney = between 1510 and 160 Wet Longitude. 


OUNDE D North, by Virginia; Eaſt, by the 


0 Atlantick ocean; South, by South Carolina and. 
Georgia. Weſt, by the Miſſiſippi. Ie 


Rivers.) Chowan river is formed by the confluence 


of three rivers, viz. the Meherrin, Nottaway and 


Black rivers ; all of which riſe in Virginia, It falls 


into the northweſt corner of Albemarle ſound. 
Roanoke is a long rapid river, formed by two prin- 


_ eipal branches, Staunton river, which riſes in Vir- - 


inia, and Dan river which riſes in North Carolina. 
It empties, by ſeveral mouths, into the ſouthweſt end 
of Albemarle ſound. | 4 
Pamlico or Tar river opens into Pamlico ſound. 
Neus river empties into Pamlico ſound below New- 
—_—_ Trent 
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and nearly 100 miles in aper, It is 982 from 
* 


NORTH CAROLINA. woe 
at Newbern. 8975 U» 33 

All the rivers in North Carolina, àud, it may be 
added, in South Carolina, Georgia, and the Floridas, 


which empty into the Atlantick ocean, are navigable 


by any veſſel that can paſs the bar at their mouths. 
While the water courſes continue broad enough for 
veſſels to turn round, there is generally a ſuffticient 
depth of water for them to proceed. | „ 

Cape Fear river opens into the ſea at Cape Fear. 


As you aſcend it, you paſs Brunſwick on the leſt, and 
Wilmington on the right. The river then divides in- 


to northeaſt and nortlaueſt branches, as they are called. 


This river affords thebeſt navigation in North Carolina. 


Peliſon, Holflein, Noley, Chuckey, aud Frank rivers, 
are. 8 of the broad Tenneſſee, which falls into 

Sounds, Capes, Swamps, Sc.] Pamlico Sound is a 
kind of lake or inland ſea, from 10 to 20 miles broad, 


the ſea, in its whole length, by a beach of fand hardly 
a mile wide, generally covered with ſmall trees or 
buſhes. * North of Pamlico found, and ee 


with it, is Albemarle ſound, 60 miles in length, ar 


from 8 to 12 in breadth. Core Sound lies ſouth of 


Pamlico, and communicates with it. Theſe ſounds 


are ſo large, when compared with their inlets from the 
ſea, that no tide can be perceived in any of che rivers 


which empty into them; nor is the water falt even 


in the mouths of theſe rivers.  _ 
Cape Hatteras is in lat. g5* 15%, This cape has 
been dreaded by mariners failing ſouthward when 


they have been in large veſlels ; for if they come 


within 20 miles of the land at the cape, it is in ſome 
places too ſhoal for them; if they ſtand further off, 


they are in danger of falling into the Gulf Stream, which 
would ſet them g or 4 miles an hour northward.: It 


is obſervable that violent ſtorms of rain and guſts of 
wind, are uncommonly frequent around this cape.. 
Cape Lookout is fouth of Cape. Hatteras, oppolite 
Core ſound, and has had an excellent harbour entire= 
ly filled up with land ſince the year 1777. Cape © 


* 
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. 


and needs no other deſeription than is conveyed by 


2 counties. {| Summer. 
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ed, from its form, the Frying pan. | 
Diſnal Swamp ſpreads over the whole tract of coun- 
try Which lies between Pamlico and Albemarle ſounds, 


its name. There is another large ſwamp north of 
Edenton, which lies partly in this ſtate and partly in 
Virginia. This ſwamp is owned by two companies; 


the Virginia 8 of which General Waſhington 


is a member, hold 100,000 acres; and the North Car- 


. - -olina company, who hold about 40,000 acres. It is 


in contemplation to cut a canal through this ſwamp, 
from the head of Paſquetank to the head of Elizabeth 
river, in Virginia, 12 or 14 miles in length, 
Civil Diviſtons.] This ſtate is divided into 8 diſtr ĩcts, 
which are ſubdivided into 58 counties, as follows : 


Diffrils, Counties. 1 Diftrits. Counties. 
J es Pye alifax, 
Currituck, INorthampton, 
Fray B Cambden, x | ' Halifax, Martin, . 
eee, , ee J e 
9 counties. J Gates; Ee | F ran klin, 
| 2 Hertford, * Naſh. | 
Bertie, Orange, 
Tyrrel. ROE | Chatan, 
1 3 1 
NR runſwick, || xx: 1] Johnſton 
> | Cumberland, | n Biel. F 
Wilmington, I Robinſon, it 9 I Sampſon, 
S8 counties, > Duplin, E Wake, 
oh 1 Beaden, I Guilfor 
Wayne, __ {IRandolph. 
Moore. ** "Rowen, | * 
Craven, + _» _ | Mecklenburg, 
Beaufort, 3 Rockinghamy 
Carteret, Saliſbury, 3 Surry, 
Newbern, 2 Fitt, © d counties. 1 Montgomer 
8 counties. obbs, •ÿfͤ,,,, © Oe 
| Hyde, Wilkes, | 
raw 5.0 Richmond. 
F {| Onflow, Burk, 
The above three diſtricts are on 5 _ |] Green, 
_ the ſea coaft, extending from 1 Rutherford, 
' the Virginia line ſouthweſt- 1 aſhington, 
ward to South Carolina. ans Sullivan, 
Lincoln, 


Davidſon, \ Davidſon, 


Hawkins. "DA. 


| Thee, 
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Theſe five diſtricts, beginning on the Virginia line, 
cover the whole ſtate weſt of the three maritime dit- 
tricts before mentioned; and the greater part of them 
extend quite acroſs the ſtate from north to-louth.: .. 

Principal Towns. }] Newbern, Edenton, Wilming- 
ton, Halifax, Hillſborough and Fayetteville, each in 
their turns have been conſidered as the capital of the 
ſtate. At preſent they have no capital. Ihe conven- 

tion which met to conſider the new conſtitution, fixed 
on a place in Wake county to be the ſeat of govern- 
ment, but the town is not yet built. SE, 

Newzern is the largeſt town in the ſtate. It ſtands 
on a flat, ſandy point of land, formed by the confluence 

of the rivers Neus on the north, and Trent on the 
| ſouth. The town contains about 400 houſes, all built 
of wood, excepting the palace, the church, the goal 
and two dwelling houſes, which are of brick. 

Ep ro is ſituated on the north ſide of Albe- 
marle ſound ; and has about 130 indifferent wood 
houſes, and a few handſome buildings. It has a brick 
church ſor Epiſcopalians, which for many years has 
been much negleQe1, and ſerves only to ſhe that the 
people once had a regard, at leaſt, for the externals of 
religion. Its local fituation is advantageous for trade, 
but not for health, 25449 
WiIMI Noro is a town of about 180 houſes, ſit- 
uated on the eaſt fide of the eaſtern bramch of Cape 
Fear river, $4 miles from the ſea. 

Face of the Country, Soil and Production.] North 

Carolina, in its whole width, for 60 miles from the. 
fea, is a dead level. A great proportion of this tract 
lies in foreſt, and is barren. On the banks of ſome 
of the rivers, particularly of the Roanoke, the land is 
fertile and good. Interſperſed through the other 
pn are glades of rich ſwamp, and ridges of oak 

and, of a black, fertile ſoil. Sixty and 80 miles from 
the lea, the country riſes into hills and mountains, as 
deſcribed in South Carolina and Georgia, „„ 
That part of North Carolina which lies weſt of the 
mountains, a tract about 300 miles in length, eaſt and 
welt, and upwards of 100 in breadth, (except the 

. | 1 8 Cumberland 


Cumberland barrens, and ſome broken lands) isafine 


. 


— 


fertile country, watered by the broad Jenneſſee, arid 


abounds with oaks, locult trees of ſeveral kinds, wal- 


nut, elm, linn and a r ſome of which: are 


heat, rye, barley, oats ard 


tax grow well in the back hilly country. Indian 


2 n 2 
* „ 4 4 £ — 


as any of the United 


_ corn and pulſe of all kinds in all parts. Cotton is al- 
fo conſiderably cultivated here, and might be raiſed in 
much greater plenty. It is planted yearly : The italk 
dies with 9 © of 917 1 F: 


Trade.] The ſouthern interiour oounties carry their 


produce io Charleſton; and the northern to Peterſburg | 


in Virginia. The exports from the lower parts of 
the ſtate are, tar, pitch, turpentine, rohn, Indian corn, 


Jumber, furs, tobacco, pork, &c. Their trade is chief- 


ly with the Weſt Indies, and the northern ſtates, 
Climate, Diſcaſes, Sc.] In the flat country near the 


tea coaſt, the inhabitants, during the ſummer and au- 
ttumn, are ſubject to intermitting fevers, which often 


ove ſatal, as billious or nervous fymptoms prevail. 
he inhabitants have very little of the bloom and 


freſhnels of the people in the northern ſtates. 


The weſtern hilly nada the Rate are as healthy 

States. That country is fertile, 
Full of ſprings and rivulets of pure water. The air 
there is ſerene a great part of the year, and the inhab- 
itants live & old age, Which cannot be ſaid of the in- 
habitants of the flat country. The winters are ſo mild 


nan ſome years, that autumn may be laid to ie 
JJJͤͤ . TL 08 LDN . NR 


Religion.] The weſtern parts of this Nate, which 


have been lettled within the laſt 35 years, are chiefly 


inhabited by Preſbyterians from Pennſylvania, the 
deſcendants of people hm the North of Ireland, and 
are exceedingly attached to the rines, diſcipline 


x And uſages of the church of Scot and. They are A 
regular mduſtrious people. Almoſt all the inbabit- 


ants between'the Catawba and Yadkin rivers, are of 
this denomination, and they are in general well ſup- 


plicd with a ſenſible and learned miniſtry. There are 


terſperſed ſome ſetilements of Germans, both Luther 
PEE + onal, 2 Lg 28 


* 
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ans and Calviniſts, but they have very ſew miniſter s. 
The Moravians have {everal-flouriſhing ſetilemenis in 
this ſtate. e IR Tg es | 
Ihe Friends-or Quakers have a ſeitlement in New 1 
Garden, in Guilſord county, and leveral congregations |! 
at Perquimins and Paſqueiank. The Methodiits and ; 
Baptiſts are numerous and increaſing. Beſides the | 
denominations already mentioned, there is a very nu-k | 
merous body of people, in this, and in all che ſouthern x 
ſtates, who cannot properly be clalled with any ett - 3 
of Chriſtians, having never made.-any;profeilion of | 
chriſtianity, and are literally, as to religion, xoTaHING | 
ARIANS., PIO LY as r 
Colleges and Academies.] There is no univerſity or 
college in the ſtate. In the original conſtitution it is 
declared that There ſhall be one more or ſeminaries 
of learning maintained at the publick expenſe.” But S 
the legiſlature, hitherto, have not-confidered that clauſe | 
as binding. Probably they do not like it. Academies 
are eſtabliſhned at Newoern, Saliſbury and Hil- 
borough. _ a DO | . | 
Population, Charafter, Manners and Cuſtoms.] The | 
inhabitants of this ſtate ate reckoned at 270, 000, of ' 
which 60, ooo are negroes. , The North Carolimans 
are moſtly planters, and live from half a mile to g and 
4 miles from each ether, on their, plantations. They 
have a pleatiful country no ready market for their 
pProduce-little intercourſe with ſtrangers, and a nals 
ural fondneſs for ſociety, which induce them to be 
houſpitable to travellers, Ia the lower diftrifts the in- 
habitants have very few places for publick and week- 
ly worſhip of any kind; and theſe few, being deſt- 
tute of miniſters, are ſuffered to ſtand neglected. Ihe 
{abbath of courſe, which, in moſt civilised countries, 
is at leaſt profelſionally and externally regarded as 
holy time, and which, conſidered merely in a civil 
view, is an excellent eſtabliſhment for the promotion 
of cleanlineſs, friend{hip, harmony and all the ſocial 
_ virtues, is here 1 dilregarded, or diſtinguiſhed 
by the convivial viſitings of the white inhabitants, 
and the noiſy diverſions of the negrœes. The women, 


as, » 
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except in ſome of the populous towns, have very lit- 
tle intercourſe with each other, and are almoſt entire- . 


ly deſtitute of the bloom and vivacity of the north. 


The general topicks of converſation among the men, 
when cards, the bottle, and occurrences of the day do 
not intervene, are negroes, the prices of indigo, rice, 
tobacco, &c. They appear to have as little taſtè for 
the leiences as for religion. Political inquiries, and 

-philoſophical diſquiſitions, are attended to but by a few 
men of genius and induſtry, and are too laborious for 


_ * the indolent minds of the people at large. Leſs at- 


tention and reſpect are paid to the women here, than 
in thoſe parts of the United States where the mhabit- 
ants have made greater progreſs in the arts of civiliz- 
ed life, Indeed, it is a truth, confirmed by obſerva- 
tion, that in proportion to the advancement of civil- 

ization, in the fame proportion will reſpect for the 
women be increaſed; ſo that the progreſs of civiliza- 
tion in countries, in ſtates, in towns and in families, 


may be marked by the degree of attention which is 


paid by huſbands to their wives, and by the young 


men to the young women. 


The citizens of North Carolina, who are not better 
employed, ſpend their time in drinking, or gaming at 


Cards or dice, in cock fighting or horſe racing. Many 


of the interludes are filled up with a boxing match; 


and theſe matches frequently become memorable by 


feats of goug ing. B 8 | 

In a country that pretends to any degree of eiviliza- 
tion, one” would hardly expect to find a prevailing 
cuſtom of putting out the eyes of each other. Yet 


this more than batbarous cuſtom is prevalent in both 
the Carolinas, and in Georgia, among the lower claſs 
ol people. Of the origin of this cuſtom we are not 


8 | | | informed. 
The deiicate and entertaining diuerſſon, with propriety called 
rongine, is thus performed. When two boxers ate Worried with 

hting and bru:itfing cach other, they come, as it is called, to 
cloſe quarters, and cach endeavours to twiſt his forefingers in the 
ear lacks Fl antagoniſt, When theſe are faſt clinched, the 
thumbs are extended each way to the nofe, and the eyes gently 
turned out of their ſockets, The victor, tor his expertneſs, re- 
ceives ſhouts of applauſe from the ſportive throng, while his poor, 
eyeleſt antagoniſt is laughed at for his misfortune. | 
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informed. We preſume there are few. competitors 
for the honour of having originated it; and equally as 


few who are envious of the pleaſure of thoſe who have Z 


the Ronour to continue i. 8 
Conſtitution.] By the conſtitution. of this ſtate, 
Which was ratified in December, 1776, all legiſlative / 
authority is veſted in two diſtin& branches, both de- 
pendent on e th viz. A Senate and Houſe of 
Commons, which, when convened for buſineſs, are 
ſtiled the General e 8 
The Senate is compoſed of repreſentatives, one for 
each county, cholen annually by ballot. e. 
The Houſe: of Commons conſiſts of repreſentatives 
choſen iu the ſame way, two for each county, and ane 
for each of the towns of Edenton, Newbern,.. Wil- 
mington, Saliſbury, Hillſborough and Halifax. 
The Senate and Houſe of Commons, when conver 
ed, jointly, by ballot at their firſt meeting after each 
annual election, chooſe a, Governour, for one yeah, 
ho is not eligible to that office longer than three 
years in ſix ſucceſſive years; and Who mult poſſeſa a 


Frachold.of more than C. 4000, and have been an im- | 


habitant of the ſtate above five years. :Lhey,. in the 
ſame manner and at the ſame time, elect ſeven perſons 
to be a council of ſtate for one year, to advile the 
Governour.in the execution of his office. 

The canſtitution allows of na religious eſtabliſn- 
ment. | ONS | 
Hiſtory.] The hiſtory of North Carolina is leis 
known than that of any of the other ſtates. From the 
beſt accounts that hiſtory affords, thei fitſt permanefit 
ſettlement in North Carolina was made about the year 
1710, by a number of Palatines from Germany, who 
had been reduced to circumſtances of greatindigence, 
by a calamitous war. The proprietors of Carolina, 
knowing that the value of their lands depended on the 
ſtrength of their ſettlements, determined io give eve- 
ry poſſible encouragement to ſuch emigrants. Ships 
were accordingly-provided for their tranfportation ; 
and, upon their arrival, Governour Tynte granted 
them a tract of land in North Carolina, ſince called 

«Md. . f Albemarle 
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Aldematle and Bath precincts, where they ſettled, and 


13 '£ 


_ .. timely relief from Governour Craven, of South Cars 


' — 
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flattered themſelves with having found, in the hideous 


wilderneſs, a happy retreat from the deſolations of a 


war Which then raged in Europe. | 
In the year 1712, a dangerous conſpiracy was form- 
ed by the Coree and Tufcorora tribes of Indians, to 


effected; and the colony would 
ve been entirely cut off, had they not received 2 


dilina. In this expedition it was computed that near 


— 


Fbom they have ever fince remained. After this the | 


* 


a thouſand Tuſcororas were killed, wounded and tak- 
en. The remainder of the tribe ſoon after abandoned 
their country, and joined the Five Nations, with 


inſant colony remained in peace, and continued to 


eny was creed into a ſeparate province, by the name 


_ of North Carolina, and its preſent limits eſtabliſhed 


by an order of George If. © 


1 
— 


*** 


1—— i 
_- — 


Eength 200 "Bs © and 386 North Latitude. 
Ent l- IH 


= Be DD Fat, by the Atlantick ocean; North, 


| by North Carolina; Southweſt and South, by 
Savannah river, which divides it from Georgia. The 
weſtern boundary has not yet, with accuracy, been 
„%% ono re 2 en, N 


e Climate.] The climate is different in different parts 
of the ſtate, Along the ſea coaſt, bilious diſeaſes and 
fevers of all kinds are prevalent between July and Oc- 


tober. The probability of dying is much greater be- 


In the other eight months in the year. 


F 


tween the 2oth of June and the 2oth of October, than 


One 


7 
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murder and expet this infant colony. Their borrid 
3 were in part 


fouriſh under the general government of South Car- 

olina, tilt about the year 1729, when ſeven of the pro 
prietors, for a valuable confideration, veſted their 
property and juriſdiction in the crown, and the col- 
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| One cauſe of theſe diſeaſes, is, a low marſhy coun- - 


try, which is overflowed for the fake of cultivating | 


rice. The exhalations from theſe ſtagnated waters 
from the rivers - and from the neighbouring ocean 
amid the profuſe perſpiration of vegetables of all kinds; 
which cover the ground, fill the air with moiſtute 
This moiſture falls in frequent rains- and copious: 
dews. From actual obſervation it was found that the 
average annual fall of rain for ten years was 42 inch- 
es; without regarding the moiſture that felt in fogs 


and dews. The great heat of the day relaxes the _ 


body, and the agreeable coolneſs of the evening in- 
vites to an „ to theſe heavy dews. But a ſec- 
ond, and probably a more operative cauſe in produc- 


ing diſeaſes, is the indolenee of the inhabitants. On: | 


this, phyſicians ſay, more than on any egg 6 
injurious qualities in the air, are chargeable: the dif: 


cales ſo common in this country, The upper un- 
try, ſituated in the medium, between heat and cold, is 
as healthful as any part of the United States. 


EKiders.] This ſtate is watered by four large, nav- 
- igable rivers, beſides a great number of ſmaller ones, 
which are paſſable in boats. The river Savannah” 
_ waſhes it in its whole length from northweſt to ſouth- 
eaſt, The Ediſto riſes in two branches from a re- 
markable ridge in the intertour part of the ſtate, 
Theſe branches unite a little below Orangeburgh, 
which ſtands on the North Fork, and form Ediſto riv- 
er, which, having 2 Jackſonſburgh, branches and 
embraces Edifto iſland, F 
Slantee is the largeſt and longeſt river im this ſtate. 

It empties into the ocean by two mouths, a little foutn 
of Georgetown. About 120 miles, in a direct line 
from its mouth, it branches into the Congaree and 
Wateree ; the latter or northern branch paſſes the Cat- 
abaw nation of Indians, and bears the name of the 


Catabaw river from this ſettlement to its ſource. The -  . 


Congaree branches into Saluda and Broad rivers. Broad 
river again branches into Enorce, Iyger and Pacolet 
rivers; on the latter of which are the celebrated Pa- 

colet Springs. Juſt below the junction of Saluda and 
| b 4 Fen, Broad. 
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Broad rivers, on the Congaree, ſtands the town of 
Corvus la, which is intended to be the future {eat of | 
government in this ſtate. | 
| Pedee river nies in North 3 where i it is . ä 
ed Fadlin river. In this ſtate, however, it takes the 
name of Pedee, and receiving Lynche's creek and 
Wakkamaw river, paſſes by Georgetown, which it 
leaves on the eaſt, and a a miles below it empties into the 
ocean. All the forementioned rivers, except Ediſto, 
_ rife from various ſources in that ridge of mountains 
which divides the waters. which flow into the Atlan- 
uch ocean from thoſe which ſall into the Miſfifippi. 9 
Mountains.] The Tryon, and Hogback mountains 
are 220 miles northweſt from Charleſton. The ele- 
vation of theſe mountains above their baſe is 3840 
feet ; and above the ſea coaſt 4640. And as no ob- 
_ jc intervenes to obſtruct the view, a man walks tel- 
* eyes might diſcern veſſels at ſea. 
nds. The ſea coaſt is bordered. wich a chaim 


of fine ſea iſlands, around which the ſea flows, opening 


an excellent inland vavigaton for the conveyance a 
produce to market. 

a The princips! of. theſe are, James Iſland, John's 8 
Iſland, diſto, St. Helena, Ladies Iſland, Paris Hland, 
the Hunting Iflands, and Hilton Head Ifland, 

a The foil and natural growth of theſe iſlands are not 
noticeably different from the adjacent main land. 
They are in general favourable tor the eulture of | 
. indigo... 

Civil Divifions.] The proprietors who Grit ſen | 
ſettlers to Carolina, divided it into counties and par- 
iſhes. The counties were generally named after the 
ee No county courts, however, were eſtab- 
liſhed, and this diviſion, though for a long time kept 
up in the province, became in a great meaſure obſo- 
lete, previous to the revolution. Since the revolu- 
tion, county courts: have been eſtabliſhed, and the 
ſtate is now divided into diſtricts and counties and 
the counties are ſubdivided, in the lower country, into 
pariſhes—and in the upper e e into ſmaller or 

"_ n. | 


| Counties, | | 
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- Chief meg Wb age LESTON is the only confider- 
able town in South Carolina, It is ſituated on the 
tongue of land which is formed by. the confluence of 
Aſhley and Cooper rivers, which are large and navi- 

gable. Theſe rivers mingle their waters immediately 

below the town, and form a ſpacious and convenient 
harbour, which communicates with the ocean at Sulli- 4 
van's iſland, ſevan miles ſoutheaſt of the town. 
| _ Charleſton is more healthy than any part of the low 
country in the ſouthern ſtates. - On this account it is 
the relort of great numbers of gentlemen, invalids from 
the Welt India iſlands, and of the rich planters from 
the country, who come here to ſpend the fickly months, 

- - as they are called, in queſt of health and of the fociat 
enjoyments which the city affords. And in no-part 
of America are the ſocial bleflings enjoyed more ra- 
tionally and liberally than in Charleſton. Unaffeed: 
hoſpitality, affability, eaſe in manters and addreſs, and 
a diſpoſition to make their gueſts welcome, eaſy and 

leaſed with themſelves, are charafteriſticks of the re- 
foeRable people in Charleſton. . F 

I be land on which the town is built is flat and low, 
and the water brackiſh and un wholeſome. The in- 
habitants are obliged to raiſe banks of earth as barriers 

to defend themſelves againſt the higher floods of the 
ſea... The ſtreets trom eaſt to weſt extend from river 
to river, and running in a ſtraight line, not only open 
beautiful proſpects each way, but afford excellent op- 
portunities, by means of ſubterranean drains, for re- 
moving all nuiſances and keeping the city clean and 
Healthy. Theſe ſtreets are interſected by others, near- 
ly at right angles, and throw the town into a number 
of ſquares, with dwelling houſes: in front, and of- 
fice houfes and little gardens behind. The houſes, 

a is Which have been lately built, are brick, with tiled. 
roofs. Some of the buildings in Charleſton are ele- 
gant, and moſt of them are neat, airy and well furniſh- 
ed. The publick buildings are, an exchange, ffate-_ 
Houſe, armoury, poor houſe, two large churches for 

Epiſcopalians, two for Congregationaliſts or Ind _ 

ents, one for Scotch Preſbyterians, two for the Bapt+ 


iſts, 


— 
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its, one for the German Lutherans, one for the Meth- 


odiſts, one for Frehch Proteſtants, beſides a meeting 


houſe for Quakers, and two Jewiſh ſynagogues, one 

for the Portugueſe, the other for the German Jews. 
There are upwards of a thouſand Roman Catholieks 
in Charleſton, but they have no publick building for 
Worship. . - TS 


In 1787, there were 1600 houſes in this city, and 


9500 White inhabitants, and £400 negroes ; and what 
evinces the healthineſs of the place, upwards of 200 of 
the white inhabitants were above 60 years of age. 


BeavrorTt, on Port Royal ifland, is a pleaſant, 


_ thriving little town, of about 5o or 60 houſes, and 200 
inhabitants, who are diſtinguiſhed for their hoſpitality 
and politeneſs, © 5 7 

Groxcz row ftands on a fpot of land near the 
junction of a number of rivers, which, when united 


in one broad ſtream, by the name of Pedee, fall into 


the ocean 12 miles below the town.” 5 8 

General Face of the Country.] The whole ſtate, to 
the diftance of 80 miles from the ſea, is level, and a 
moſt without a ſtone. In this diſtance, by a gradual 
aſcent from the ſea coaſt, the land riſes about 190 ſeet. 


Here commences a curiouſſy uneven country. The 


traveller is conſtantly aſcending or deſcending little 
ſand hills, which nature ſeems to have difunited in 
frolick. If a pretty high ſea were ſuddenly: arreſted, 


and transformed into fand hills, in the very form the 


waves exiſted at the moment of transformation, it 


would preſent the eye with juſt ſuch a view as is here 
to be ſeen. Some little herbage, and a few ſmall pines, 
grow even on this foil. The inhabitants are few, and 


have but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence on corn and ſweet pota- 
toes, which grow here tolerably weil. This curious 
eountry continues for 60 miles, till you arrive at a 


| = 09" called The Ridge, 240 miles from Charleſton. 


is ridge is a remarkable tract of high ground, as 
you approach it from the ſea, but level as advance 
northweſt from its ſummit. It is a fine high, healthy 
belt of land, well watered and of a good ſoil, and ex- 


tends from the Savannah to Broad river, in about 6 


— 


— 
— 
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| : go! welt longitude from Philadelphia. Beyond this 


northern ſtates, Here hills and dales, with all the 


ridge, commences. à country exactly reſembling the 
verdure and variegated beauty, preſent themſelves t 
the eye. Wheat fields, which are rare in the low 
country, begin to grow com mom Here Heaven has 
be* owed its bleſſings with a moſt bounteous hand. 
The air is much more temperate and healthful, than 
. nearer to the fſea. The hills are covered with valua- 
ble woods, the vallies watered with beautiful rivers, 
and the fertility of the foil is equal to every vegetable 
production. This, by way of diſtinction, is called the 
upper eg, where are different modes and di fle r- 
ent articles of cultivation z where the manners of the 
eople, and even their language, have a different tone. 


"The land ſtill riſes by a gradual aſcent; each ſueceed- 


- ing hill overlooks that which immediately proceeds it, 
till, having advanced 220 miles in a northweſt direc- 
tion from Charleſton, the elevation of the land above 
the ſea coaſt is found, by menſuration, to be about 
Yoo feet. Here commences a mountainous: country, 
Which continues filing to the weſtern terminating. 
a point of this ſtate. . r ße | 
Soil and eee Kue, may be divided into 
four kinds, firſt, the Pine Barren, which is valuable 
only for its timber. Interſperſed among the pine bar- 
ren, are tracts of land free of timber, and of every kind 
olf growth but that of graſs. Theſe tracts are cal! 
Savannat, conſtituting à ſecond kind of ſoil, good for 
Srazing. The third kind is that of the fwamps and 
lom grounds on the rivers, which is a mixture of black 
| loam and fat clay, producing naturally canes in great 
plenty, cypreſs, bays, &c. In. theſe ſwamps rice is 


cultivated, which conftitutes the ſtaple commodity of 


the ſtate. The high lands, commonly known by the 
name of oak and hickory lands, conſtitute the fourth * 
kind of foil. The natural growth is oak, hickory, 
walnut, pine and locuſt. . On theſe lands, in the low 
country, Indian corn is cultivated, principally ; and 
in the back country they raiſe tobacco in large quanti- 
= wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, 9 

5 {if 5 L 
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- is curiovs to obſerve the gradations from the ſea 


coaſt to the upper country, with reſpett to the prod- 
ace, the mode of cultivation, and the cultivators. 
On the iſlands upon the fea coaſt, and for 40 or 30 
miles back, (and on the rivers much farther) the cul- 
tivators are all ſlaves. No white man, to ſpeak gen- 
crally, ever thinks of fettling a farm, and improving it 
tor himſelf, without negroes. If he has no negroes, þ 
hires himſelf as overſeer, to ſome rich planter, (wh 
has more than he can or will attend to) till he can 
purchaſe for himſelf, "The articles cultivated, are corn 
and potatoes, which are food for the negroes; rice 
and indigo for exportation. The foil is cultivated al- 
moſt wholly by manual labour. The plough, till ſince 
the peace, was ſcarcely uſed, and prejudices ſtill exiſt 

_ againſt it. In the middle ſettlements negroes are not 
ſo numerous. The maſter attends perſonally to his 
own buſineſs, and is glad to uſe the plough to aſſiſt 
his negroes, or himſelf when he has no negroes. The 
ſoil is not rich enough for rice. It produces moder- 


- ately good indigo weed; no tobacco is raiſed for e R 


portation. The farmer is contented to raiſe corn, po- 
tatoes, oats, poultry, ard a little wheat. In the upper 
country, many men have a few nogroes,. and a few 
have many; but generally ſpeaking, the farmers have 
none, and depend, like the inhabitants of the northern 
ſtates, upon the labour of themſelves and families, for 
ſubſiſtence. The plough is uſed almoſt wholly. In- 
dian corn, wheat, rye, potatoes, &c. are raiſed for food, 
and large quantities of tobacco, and ſome wheat and 
indigo for exportation. CES i: + 
Conſtitution.] By the conſtitution of this ſtate, the | 
legiſlative authority is veſted in a general aſſembly, to 
conſiſt of two diſtin& bodies, a. fenate and houſe of 
repreſentatives, ' + Theſe two bodies, jointly, by ballots 
at their every firſt meeting, chooſe a Governour and 
Lieutenant Governour, both to continue for two years, 
and a privy council, (to conſiſt of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernour and eight other perſons) all of the proteſtant 
elite... 8 
The Governour and Lieutenant Governour muſt 
have been reſidents in the ſtate, for ten years, and the 
| members 
1 4h ED 
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members of he privy council five years, preceding 
their election, and poſſeſs a freehold in the ſtate of the 


value of at leaſt ten thouſand pounds currency, clear 


ern,, 4 


The Governour is eligible but two years in fix years, 


and is veſted with the executive authority of the ſtate. 


The ſenate are cholen by ballot, biennially, on the 
{ Monday in November ; thirteen make a quorum. 


A ſenator mult be of the proteſtant religion; muſt 
have attained the age of go years ; muſt have been a 


reſident in the ſtate at leaſt five years; and muſt poſ- 


| feſs a freehold in the pariſh or diſtrict ſor which he is 


elected, of at leaſt two thouſand pounds currency, clear 
of debt. 8 . 

The laſt Monday in November, biennially, two 
hundred and two perſons are to be choſen in different 
parts of the tate, (equally proportioned) to repreſent 


the freemen af the fate: in the general aſſembly, Who 


are to meet with the ſenate, annually, at the ſeat of 
government, on the firſt Monday in January, - 

All free white men of 21 years of age, of one year's 
reſidence in the ſtate, and poſſeſſinig freeholds of 50 
acres of land each, or what ſhall be deemed equal 


' thereto, are qualified to ele repreſentatives. _ 


Every fourteen years the repreſentation of the whole 
ſtate is to be proportioned in the moſt equal and juſt 


manner, according to the particular and comparative 


ſtrength and taxable property of the different parts of 


the ſame. 


State of Literature. Gentlemen of fortune, before 
the late war, ſent their ſons to Europe for education, 


#5 Duting the war and ſince, they have generally ſent 


them to the middle and northern ſtates. Thoſe who 
Have been at this expenſe in educating their ſons, have 


been but comparatively few in number, ſo that the lit- 


erature of the ſtate is at a low ebb. Since the peace, 


however, it has begun to flouriſh, There are ſeveral 
flouriſhing academies in Charleſton—one at Beaufort, 


on Port Royal iſland—and ſeveral others in different 
parts of the ſtate, Three colleges have lately been in- 
Zorporated by law—uneat Charleſton, which is * e- 


— 
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* nominal - one at Winn{borough, in the diſtrict of 
Camden the other at Cambridge, in the diſtrict of 
Ninety Six. The publick and private donations for 
the ſupport of theſe three colleges, were originally in- 
tended to have been appropriated jointly, for the 
erecting and ſupporting of one reſpectable college. 
The diviſion of Bess donations has fruſtrated this de- 
ſign. The Mount Sion college, at Winnſborough, is 
ſupported by a reſpe&able ſociety of gentlemen, 'who 
have long been incorporated. This inſtitution flour- 
iſhes, and bids fair {or uſefulneſs. © The college at 
Cambridge is no more than a grammar ſchool. That 
the literature of this ſtate might be put upon a reſpect· 
able footing, nothing is wanting but a ſpirit of -enter- 
prize among its wealthy inhabitants. | | 
Indians. The Catabaws are the only nation of In- 
dians in this ſtate. They have but one town, called 
Catabaw, ſituated. on Catabaw river, on the boundary 
line between North and South Carolina, and contains 
about 450 inhabitants, of which about 130 are fight» 
ing men. | i IE 
2 Since the revolution, by which all de- 
nominations were put on an equal footing, there have 
been no diſputes between different religious ſocieties. 
They all agree to differ. 8 „ 
I) e upper parts of this ſtate are ſetiled chiefly by 
Preſbyterians, Baptiſts and Methodiſts. From the 
moſt probable calculations, it is ſuppoſed that the re- 
 Hgious denominations of this ſtate, as to numbers, ma 
be ranked as follows: Preſpyterians, including the 
Congregational and Independent churches, Epiſcopal- 
ans, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, &c. | 3 IF! 
Population and Charatter.) The belt eftimate of the | 
inhabitants in this ſtate which has been made, fixes 
their number at 80,000 white people, and as man 
negroes; ſome ſay there is 1 20,000 negroes in this 
Nate ; but no actual cenfus has lately been made, On 
the ſea coaſt there are many more ſlaves than freemen. 
The bulk of the white population is in the weſtern 
parts of the ſtate, There is no peculiarity in the man- 
ners of the * of this ſtate, except what ariſes 
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from the miſchievous influence of ſlavery ; and in 
this, indeed, they do not differ from the inhabitants of 
the other ſouthern ſtates. Slavery, by exempting 
great numbers from the neceſlities of labour, leads to 
luxury, diſſipation and extravagance.” The abſolute 
authority which is exerciſed over their ſlaves, too 
much favours a haughty ſupercilious behaviour. A 
_ diſpoſition to obey the Chriſtian precept, To do to 
others as we would that others ſhould do unto us, is 
not cheriſhed by a daily exhibition of many made for 
one. The Carolinians ſooner arrive at maturity, both 
In their bodies and minds, than the natives of colder 
climates. They poſſeſs a natural quickneſs and vivac- 
ity of genius, ſuperiour to the inhabitants of the north; 
but too generally want that enterprize and perſever- 
ance, which are neceſſary for the higheſt attainments 
in the arts and ſciences. They have, indeed, few mo- 
tives to enterprize. Inhabiting a fertile country, 
which by the labour of the ſlaves, produces plentifully, 
and creates affluence ; in a climate which favours in- 
dulgence, eaſe, and a diſpoſition for convivial pleaſs- 
ures, they too generally reſt contented with barely 
knowledge enough to tranſaft the common affairs of 
life. There are not a few inſtances, however, in this 
ſtate, in which genius has been united with applica- 
tion, and the effects of their union have been happily 
experienced, not only by this ſtate, but by the United 
States. 1 : 8 8 
The wealth produced by the labour of the ſlaves, 
- furniſhes their proprietors with the means of hoſpi- 
tality ; and no people in the world uſe theſe means 
with more liberality. Many of the inhabitants . 
no pains nor expenſe in giving the higheſt poliſh of 
education to their children, by enabling them to travel, 
and by other means unattainable by thoſe u ho have 
but moderate fortunes. 5 „ IF 
The Carolinians are generally affable and eaſy in 
_ their manners, and polite and attentive to ſtrangers. 
The ladies want the bloom of the north, but have an 
engaging ſoftneſs and delicacy in their appearance and 
manners, and many of them .pcfleſs the polite and ele- 
gant accompliſhmente. Commerce.] 


ff 
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Commerce.] The little attention that is paid to man- 
ulactures, occaſions a vaſt conſumption of foreign im- 
ported articles ; but the quantities and value of their 
_ exports, generally leave a balance in favour of the 
. Nate, except when there are large importations of ne- 
groes. 5 | 
v The amount of the exports in ſterling money, has 
been eſtimated at £.505,279-: 19: 5-. In the moſt 
ſucceſsful ſeaſons there have been as many as 140,000 
barrels of rice, and 1,300,000 pounds of indigo, ex- 
ported in one year. OY Rt oo es 
Hliſtory.] No ſucceſsful attempts were made to 
plant a colony in this quarter, till the reign of Charles 
11. of England. Mention is, however, made of Sir 
Robert Heath's having obtained a grant of Carolina, 
from Charles I. in 1630; but no ſettlements were made 
in conſequence of this grant. . Lots 
In 1662, after the reſtoration of Charles II. Ed- 
' ward, Earl of Clarendon, and ſeven others, obtained 
a grant of all lands lying between the gi ſt and goth 
degrees of north latitude, _ e 
A ſecond charter, given two years after, enlarged 
their boundaries, and comprehended all that province, 
territory, &c. extending eaſtward as far as the north 
end of Currotuck inlet, upon a ſtraight line weſterly 
to Wyonoke creek, which lies within or about lati- 


_ tude 36 go'; and ſo weſt, in a direct line as far as 


the South ſea ; and ſouth and weſtward as far as 29% 
north latitude, inclufive, and ſo weſt in direct lines to 
the South ſea. Of this large territory, the King con- 
ſtituted theſe eight perſons abſolute Lords Proprietors 
inveſting them with all neceſſary powers to ſettle and 
govern the ſame. - | MESS 04 | 
Nothing was ſucceſsfully done towards the ſettle- 
ment of this country till 4669. At this time, the pro- 
23 in virtue of their powers, engaged the famous 
Locke to frame, for them, a conſtitution and 
body of laws. This conſtitution, conſiſting of 120 
articles, was ariſtocratical, and though ingenious in 


theory, could never be ſucceſsfully reduced to prac- 


tice. 5 


. - a, 
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Three claſſes of nobility were to be eſtabliſhed, viz. 
barons, ca ſſiques and landgraves. The firſt to poſſeſs. 
twelve—the ſecond twenty four—the third forty eight 
thouſand. acres of land, which was te be unalienable.. 

During the continuance of the proprietary govern- 
ment, a period of 50 years (reckoning from 1669 to 
1719) the colony was involved in perpetual quarrels. 


Ottentimes they were harraſſed by the Indians ; ſome- 


 Umes infeſted with pirates; frequently invaded by the 
French and Spaniſh. fleets; conſtantly uneaſy under 
their injudicious government; and quarrelling with 
their Governours. - But their moſt bitter diſſenſions 
were reſpecting religion. The epifcopalians, being 
more numerous than the diſfenters, attempted to ex- 
_ clude the latter from a ſeat in the legiſlature. Theſe 
attempts were fo far ſucceeded, as that the church of 
England, by a majority of votes, was/eftabliſhed by 
law, This illiberal act threw the colony into the ut- 
moſt confuſion, and was followed by a train of evil 
conſequences, r to be the principal cauſe 
of the revolution. Notwithſtanding the act eſtabliſh- 
ing the church of England was repealed, tranquillity 
was nat reſfored to the colony. A change of gov- 
- eErnment was generally defired by the coloniſts. They 
found that they were not ſufficiently protected by 
their proprietory conſtitution, and effetted a revolu- 
tion about the year 1719, and the government be- 
came „ e p | hs 
+ Th 1728, tf rietors accepted C. 22, 500 ſterlin 
From the 8 the property and Juricdictien, 
except Lord Granville, who referved his 8th of the 
22 „ Which had never yet been formally given 
up. At this time the conſtitution was new modelled, 
and the territory, limited by the original charter, was 
divided into North and South Carolinas. 
From this period the colony began to flouriſh, It 
was protected by a government, formed on the plan 


of the Engliſh conſtitution. Under the foſtering care = 


of the mother country, its growth was aſtoniſhingly 
rapid. Between the years 1769 and 1775, the num- 
ber of inhabitants was more than doubled. No one 
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indulged a-wiſh for a change in their political conſti- 
tution, till the memorable ſtamp act, paſſed in 1765. * 


During the vigorous conteſt for independence, this 
ate was a great ſufferer, For three years it was the 
ſeat of the war, It feels and laments the loſs of many _ 
of its noble citizens. Since the peace, it has been 
emerging from that melancholy confuſion and pover- 
ty, in which it was generally involved by the de- 
vaſtations of a relentleſs enemy. The inhabitants are 
faſt multiplying by immigrations from other ſtates; the 
agricultural intereſts of the ſtate are reviving ; com- 


merce is flouriſhing ; economy is — more 
faſhionable ; and ſcience begins to ſpread her 1a 


lutary _ 
influences among the citizens.—And ſhould the po- 


| litical difficulties, which have for ſeveral years paſt, 
unhappily divided the inhabitants, ſubſide, as is hoped, 


upon the operation of the new government, this ſtate, 
from her natural commercial and agricultural advan- 
tages, and the abilities of her leading characters, prom- 

tes to become one of the richeſt in the union. 


. 


I | miles. ; a 8 2 X a 
Hen .600 19 and 359 North Latitude. 
J _ = between 150 and 160 Weſt Longitude. 
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B Eaſt, by the Atlantick ocean; South, 


I by Eaſt and Weſt Floridas; Weſt, by the river 


| Is North, by North. Carolina; Northeaſt, by 
South ( | 


arolina. | | 
Civil Diviſton, J That part of the ſtate which has 
been laid out in counties, is divided as follows: 


Counties. Principal Towns. 3 
Chatham, SAVANNAH), lat. 332 5). 
Effingham, | Ebenezer. | | 
Burke, Wayneſborough and Louiſville. 

_ Richmond, - © AUGUSTA» SEN a | 
Wilkes, | Waſhington. 
Liberty, Sunbury. * 
Glynn, Brunſwick. 
'Camden, Ste Patrick's. 
Waſhington, Golphinton. 
Oreene, Greenſburg. 
Franklin, N — 8 
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Chief Toums.] The preſent ſeat of government in 
ner is 5 It is ſituated Ss ſouthweſt 
bank of Savannah river, about 134 miles from the 
fea, and 117 northweſt of Savannah. The town, 
which contains not far from too houſes, is on a fine 
large plain; and. as it enjoys the beſt ſoil, and the ad- 
vantage of a central ſituation between the upper and 
lower counties, is riſing faft into importance. =» 
_ » SAVANNA, the former capital of _—— ſands 
dn a high ſandy bluff, on the ſouth ſide of the river 
pf the ſame name, and 17 miles from its mouth. The 

—_ town is regularly built in the form of a parallellogram, 
and, including its fuburbs, contains 227 dwelling 
Houſes, one Epiſcepal chureh, a German Lutheran 
church, a Prefbyterian church, a Synagogue and Court 
houſe, The number of its inhabitants, excluſive of 

the blacks, amount to about 830, ſeventy of whom 
are Jews. © | | 
In Savannah, and: within a eircumference of about 
10 miles from it, there were, in the ſummer of 1787, 
about 2300 inhabitants. Of thefe 292 were above 
50 years of age, and all in good health. The ages of 
a lady and her ſix children, then living in the town, 

_ amounted to 385 years. This computation, which 
was actually made, ſerves to ſhew that Savannah is 
not really fo unhealthy as has been commonly rep- 
— : oh | 
© SUNBURY is a fea port town, favoured with a ſafe 

and very convenient harbour. It is a very pleaſant, 
healthy town, and is the reſort of the planters from 
tze adjacent places of Midway and Newport, during. 
the ſickly months. It was burnt by the Britiſh in 
the late war, but is now recovering its former popu» 
louſneſs and importance. | | | 
The town of Lovrsvit ue, which is deſigned as the 
future ſeat of government in this ſtate, has lately been 
laid out on the bank of Ogeechee river, about 70 
miles from its mouth, but is not yet built. 
Rivers. | Saudpnak river forms a part of the diviſ- 
ional line, which ſeparates this ſtate from South Car- 
olina. It is formed principally. of ä by 
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: the names of Tugulo and Keowee, which ſpring from 


the mountains. | 


Ogeechee river, about 18 miles ſouth of the 3 


nah, is a ſmaller river, and nearly parallel with it in 


Alatamaha, about 60 miles ſouthof Savannah river, is 


formed by the junction of the Okonee and Okemulgee 


branches. It is a noble river, but of difficult entrance. 
Like the Nile it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral mouths in- 


Va - 


- Beſides theſe there is Turtle river, Little Sitilla, Great 


Sitilla, Crooked river, and St. Mary's, which form a 
part of the ſouthern boundary of the United States, 
The rivers in' the middle and weſtern parts of this 
| Rate are, Apalachiola, which is formed by the Chat- 
ahouchee and Flint rivers, Mobile, Paſcagoula and 
Pearl rivers. All theſe running ſouthwardly, empty 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 


- Climate, Diſeaſes, &.] The ſame as in South. Car- 


olina. . ; | ; 
Face of the Country.] Like that of South Carolina. 


Soil and Production] Similar to'thoke in the ſtate- 


laſt deſcribed. 


Remarkable Springs.) In the county of Wilkes, 


within a mile and an half of the town of Waſhington.. 
is a medicinal ſpring, which riſes from a hollow tree, 
flour or five feet in length. The inſide of the tree is 
covered with a coat of nitre, an inch thick, and the 


leaves around the ſpring are incruſted with a ſubſtance 
as white as ſnow. It is ſaid to be a ſovereign reme- - 


dy for the ſcurvy; ſerofulous diforders, conſumptions, 
gouts, and every other diſeaſe ariſing from humours in 


his right arm, having, in the ſpace of ten minutes, 


drank two quarts of the water, experienced a moment 


ary chill, and was then thrown into a perſpiration, 
which, in a few hours, left him entirely free from 
pain, and in perfect health, 73 

_ *. This ſpring, ſituated in a fine, healthy part of the 
| Nate, in the neighbourhood of Waſhington,” where 
are excellent accommodations, will no:doubt provea 
5 | | pleaſant 


the blood. A perſon, who had a ſevererheumatilm in 


_* ; 
- 
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pleaſant and ſalutary place of reſort for invalids from 


e maritime and unhealthy parts of this and the neigh- 


bouring ſtates. | | | | 
Curtofities.] About go miles from the ſea, as you 
advance towards the. mountains, is a very remarkable 


bank of oyſter ſhells, of an uncommon fize. They 
run in a_.direttion nearly parallel with the ſea coaſt, 


in three diſtinct ridges near each other, which togeth- 


1 - occupy a {pace of ſeven miles in breadth. The 


ridges commence at Savannah river, and have been 
traced to the northern branches of the Altamaha. 


_ Theſe ſhells are an inexhauſtible ſource of wealth and 


convenience to the neighbouring inhabitants, as from 


them they make their lime for building, and for the 
making of indigo, in which it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary. 


Commerce, e ee and Agriculture.] The chief 
articles of export from this ſtate are rice, tobacco, in- 
digo, ſago, lumber of various kinds, naval ſtores, 
leather, deer ſkins, ſnake root, myrtle, bees wax, 


Corn, live ſtock, &c. The value of the exports from 


this ſtate in 1772, was C. 121, 67 ſterling. The num- 
ber of veſſels employed this year, was 217, whoſe 


tonnage was 11, 246. 


Population, Characłer, Manners, Sc.] In the grand 
convention at Philadelphia, in 1787, the inhabitants 
of this ſtate were reckoned at 90, ooo, including three 


fifths of 20,000 negroes. But from the number of 


the militia, which has been aſcertained with a conſid- 


_ erable degree of accuracy, there cannot be at moſt, 


more than half that number. 
No general character will apply to the inhabitants 


| at large. Collected from different parts of the world, 


as intereſt, neceſſity or inclination led them, their 
character and manners mult of courſe partake of all 
the varieties which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſtates and 
kingdoms from whence they came. There is ſo little 


- uniformity, that it is difficult to trace any governing 


principles among them. An averſion to labour is too 
ominant, owing in part to the relaxing heat of the 

climate, and partly to the want of neceſſity to excite 

induſtry. An open and. friendly hoſpitality,. 8 


*% 
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hrly to ſtrangers, is an ornamental characteriſtick of 
a great part of this 3 „ „„ 
Religion.] In regard to religion, politicks and liters 
ature, this ſtate is yet in its infancy. In Savannah is 
an . r church, a Preſbyterian church, a Syna» 
gogue, and a German Lutheran church, ſupplied oc- - | 
caſionally by a German miniſter from Ebenezer, 
where there is a large convenient tone chureh, and 
a ſettlement of ſober induſtrious Germans of the 
Lutheran religion. In Auguſta they have an Epi. 
copal church. In Midway is a ſociety of Chriſtians, * 
eſtabliſhed on the congregational plan. Their an- 
ceſtors ethigrated in a colony from Dorcheſter, near 
Boſton, about the year 1700, and ſettled at a place 
named Dorcheſter, about 20 miles ſouthweſt of 
Charleſton, South Carolina. In 1732, for the fake 
of a better climate, and more land, almoſt the whole 
ſociety removed and ſettled at Midway. They, as a 
people, retain, in a great meaſure that ſimplicity of man- 
ners, that unaffected piety aud brotherly love, which 
n their anceſtors, the firſt ſettlers of New 
England. The upper counties are ied, pretty 
| ly; by Baptiſt and ——— But 
the greater part of the ſtate is not ſupplied by mini- 
ters of any denomination. 7.37 $6207 1003 
Con ſtitution.] The numerous 'defefts in the late 
conſtitutiof of this Rate, induced the citizens; pretty - 
univerſally, to petition for a reviſion of it. It was 
© accordingly reviſed, or rather a new one was formed, 
in the courſe ee bcc of pop nora EE 
the conſtitution of the United States, which has lately 
Nie State of Literature.] The literature of this 
ſtate, which is yet in its infancy, is commencing on a 
plan which affords the moſt flattering proſpe&s. ''The 
charter containing their preſent ſyſtem of education, 
was pres in the year 1785, A college, with ample 
and liberal endowments, is inſtituted in Louiſville,” a ; xþ 
high and healthy part of the country, near the center 2 
of the ſtate, There is alſo proviſion made for the in- 
ſtitution of an academy, in each county in the ſtate, _ 


E 


VVV 
to be ſupported from the ſame funds, and conſidered 
as parts and members of the ſame inſtitution, under 
the general ſuperintendence and direction of a preſi- 
dent and board of truſtees, appointed, for their liter- 
ary accompliſhments, from 1 differents parts of the 
ſtate, and inveſted with the cuſtomary powers of corpo- 
rations. The inſtitution thus compoſed, is denominated 
6 The Univerſity of Georgia. 3 
The funds for the ſupport of their inſtitution, are 
23 in lands, amounting in the whole to about 
Fifty thouland acres, a great part of which is of the 
beſt quality, and at preſent very valuable. There are 
alſo nearly ſix thouſand pounds ſterling in bonds, 
houſes and town lots in the town of Auguſta, Other 
publick property to the amount of f. 1000, in each 
county, has been ſet apart for the purpoſes of building 
and furniſhing their reſpeRive academies. The funds 
originally deſigned for the ſupport of the orphan 
Houſe, are chiefly in rice plantations and negroes. As 
the Counteſs of Huntingdon has not, fince the revo- 
lution, expreſſed her intention concerning them, they 
lie at preſent in a very unprodudtive fituation, 
:  Tflands.] The whole coaſt is bordered with iſlands, _ 
affording, with few interruptions, an inland naviga - 
tion from the river Savannah to St. Mary's. The 
rincipal iſlands are Skidaway, Waſlaw, Offabaw, St, 
| arines, Sapelo, Frederica, Jekyl, Cumberland and 
Amelia, S WEE | *% 3 
Andianc.] The Mosxocz or Car Indians in- 
habit the middle 2 of this ſtate, and are the moſt 
numerous tribe of Indians of any within the limits of 
the United States. Their whole number is 2 7,280, of 
which 3, 860, are fighting men. Their principal towns 
lie in latitude 32 and longitude 110 20! from Phila- 
delphia. They are ſettled in a hilly but not moun- 
tainous country. The foil is fruitful in a high degree, 
and well watered, abounding in creeks and rivulets, 
from whence they are called the Creek Indians. 
The SgMINOLAs, a diviſion of the creek nation, in- 
habit a level, flat country on the Apalachicola and 
Flint rivers, fertile and well watered. 1 1 


* 
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The Cuacraws, or flat heads, inhabit a very fine 
and extentive tract of hilly country, with large and, 
fertile plains intervening, between the Alabama and 
Miſſiſippi rivers, in the weſtern part of this ſtate, 
This nation have 4g towns and villages, in three di- 


viſions, containing 42,123 fouls, of which 4041 are 


fighting men. e f 


The Cu1casaws are ſettled on the head branches of 


the Tombeckbe, Mobile and Yazoo rivers, in the north- 


welt corner of the ſtate. Their country is an extenſ- 


* 


ive plain, tolerably well watered from ſprings, and of a 


pretty good foil. They have 7 towns, the central one 
of which is in latitude 34 23 and longitude 14? go? 
welt. The number of ſouls in this nation have been 
reckoned at 1725, of which 575 are fighting men; 
Hliſtory.] The ſettlement of a colony between the 


rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, was meditated in 


England in 1732, for the accommodation of 


ple in Great Britain and Ireland, and for the further 


ſecurity of Carolina. Private compaſſion and pub- 
lick ſpirit conſpired to promote the benevolent deſign. 
Humane and opulent men ſuggeſted a plan of tranſ- 
_ porting a number of indigent families, to this part of 

America, free of expenſe. For this purpoſe they ap- 


PR to the King, George the II. and obtained from 
im letters patent, bearing date June gth, 1732, for 
legally carrying into execution what they had gener- 


ouſly projected. They called the new province 


GEORGIA, in honour of the King, who encouraged. 


the plan. A corporation, conſiſting of 21 perſons, 


was conſtituted by the name of the Truſtees, for ſet- 


tling and eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia, Hy 
In November 1732, 116 ſettlers embarked for 

Georgia, to be conveyed thither free of expenſe, fur- 

niſhed with every thing requiſite for building and for 


cultivating the ſoil. James Oglethorpe, one of the 


truſtees, and an active promoter of the ſetilement, em- 


barked as the head and director of theſe ſettlers. 


They arrived at Charleſtown early in the next year. 
Mr. Oglethorpe, accompanied by William Bull, 
ſhortly after his arrival, viſited Georgia, and after re- 
| I | connoitering 


| 
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- -- -connoiterirg the country, marked the ſpot on which 
Savannah no ſtands, as the fitteſt to begin their ſet- 
tlement. Here they accordingly began and built a 
1 Imall fort; a number of mall huts for their defence 
2 and accommodation. Such of the ſettlers as were 
ble to bear arms, were embodied, and well appoint- 
Wl _ ed with officers, arms and ammunition. A treaty of 
= - Ffriend{hip was concluded between the ſettlers and 
© their neighbours and the Creek Indians, and every 
ſttming wore the aſpett of peace and future proſperity. 
4 But the fundamental regulations eſtabliſhed by the 
RS — truſtees of Georgia were illy —_ to the ci cum- 

Sn {ſtances and fituation of the poor ſettlers, and of per- 
| il nicious conſequence to the proſperity of the province. 

Vet, although the truſtees were greatly miſtaken, with | 

3 to their plan of ſettlement, it muſt be acknow- 
led their views were generous. Like other diſtant 
legiſlators, who framed their regulations upon princi- 
ples of ſpeculation, they were liable to many errours 
and miſtakes, and however good their deſign, their 

rules were found improper and impracticable. | 
- | Theſe injudicious regulations and reſtritions—the 
wars in which they were involved with the Spaniards 
and Indians—and the frequent inſurrections among 
_ themſelves, threw the colony into a ſtate of confuſion 
_ and wretchedneſs too great for human nature long to 
endure, Their oppreſſed ſituation was repreſented to 
the truſtees by repeated complaints; ell at length, 

_ _ -Gnding that the province languiſhed under their care, 
and weary with the complaints of the people, they, in 
the year 1752, ſurrendered their charter to the King, 

and it was made a royal government. | 
In the year $740, the Rev. George Whitcheld 
Founded an orphan houſe academy in Georgia, about 
232 miles from Savannah. Mr, Whitefield died at 
Newbury Port, in New England, in October, 15770, 
in the 56th year of his age, and was buried under the 
Preſbyterian church in that place. _ | 
From the time Georgia became a royal government, 
in 1752, till the peace of Paris, in 176g, ſhe ſtruggled 
under many difficulties, ariſing from the want of credit, 
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provement and} a 060, 10 _ e by the hnof- 


Ba irruptions 0 reck Indians, which have been 


1 & 
Lrequent, and very diſtreſſing tothe frontier inhabitants 

K 4 9 3 cars pak 3ſt. This k Sendet n. nation of rains, '# 

4 - headed by, ane Gillivray, an Ruan of Georgia, 

. . who 7270 with the Britith in the late war, ſtill continue 
4 ; 15 ws ls th je fro tiers 0 this ſtate! Treaties have been 
p 4 0 05 tion © | hoſtilities agreed to between -- +, i 
x par ies; 7 51 all have hi hiterto. N ineffektual to 

4 the accompliſhment *1 peace. Much was expected 
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by the Lakes; Eaſt, by pennſy lvania'3 Southeaſt | 
81 South, by the Ohio river. n accord- 

g to Mr. utchins, 411,000 ſquare ae equal 
Sh 263,040,000. acres ; from which, if we deduct | 
43.040, 00 'acres for Water, there will remain 
220,000,000 of acres, belor ging to the federal govern- 
ment, t to be ſold ſor the diſcharge of the national debt; 
except a narrow {trip of land, Paddering on the ſouth 
.. of Lake Erie, and Aretching 120 miles welt of the 

_ weſtern limit of dre ry: WARD belongs to Con- 
necticut. 1 
Rivers.] The principal rivers in this" extenfive 
country, are, Muſkingum,” Hokhoking, Sioto,, Little 
Miami, Great Miami, and the Wabaſh rivers, which 
fall into the Ohio from the north; and the rivers A 
Vale; Kaſkaſkias, and Illino: 85 Which fall into the Mit 8 
as from the caſt. f 
Population.] It is impoſſible to tell the exact pop- 


. vlation of this count They have been eſtimated at 


About 6600 ſouls, exc five of Indians. 'This number 
is made up of Fiench, Engliſh emigrants. from the « o- 
riginal ſtates, and negroes, 
Face the Country, Soil and Produftions.] The un- 
; diſtinguiſhed terms of admiration, that are commonly 
_ uſed. in ſpeaking of the natural fertility of the courtty 
on the weſtern wattrs of the United States, would ren- 


5 der it difficult, without accurate attention i: the ſur- 


veys, to aſcribe a preference to any particular part; or 
to give a juſt deſcription of the territory. under con- 
ſideration, without rom of being ſuſpeQed of 
_ exaggeration, But in Mi we have the united opinion 
of the geographer, the ſurveyors, and every traveller 
that has been intimately acquainted with the country, 
and marked every natural obje&t with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous exactneſs, that no part of the federal territo 


unites ſo many advantages, in-point of health, fertility, 


EY variety of production, and foreign intercourle, as that 


tract which ſtretches from the Tuſkingum t to the ow | 
ang the Grear- Miami Hern. Nd 

The country on the Ohio is every where Nestes | 
ß ge level 8 15 of . "ay "and * 5 
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healthy. - One general remark of this nature will ſorve 
for the whole tract of the globe comprehended between 
the weſtern ſkirts of the Allegany mountains; thence 


running ſouthweſtwardly to the diſtance of 500 miles? 


to the Ohio falls ; then croiling them northerly to the 
heads of the rivers that empty themſelves into the O- 
| hio; thence. eaſt along the. ridge that ſeparates the 
lakes and Ohio's ſtreams, to French creek. This 
untry may, from a proper knowledge, be affirmed tq 
1. the molt healthy, the moſt pleaſant, the moſt com- 
modious and moſt fertile ſpot of earth, known to the 
Anglo Americans. 1 5 
It is a happy circumſtance, that the Ohio Company are 
about to commence the ſettlement of this country in 
ſo regular and judicious a manner. It will ſerve as a 
- Wiſe model for the future ſettlement of all the ſederał᷑ 
lands; at the ſame time, that, by beginning ſo near 
the weſtern limit of Pennſylvania, it will be a contin- 
uation of the old ſettlements, leaving vacant no lands 


N # 5g to be ſeized by ſuch lawleſs banditti as ulually _ 
fe 


"LP 


| the frontiers of countries diſtant from the {eat of 


goveraments: gl: 56 left ano e jor Yo 
The deſign of Congreſs and of the ſettlers, is, that 
the ſettlements ſhall. pr reg down the O- 
hio; and northward to Lake Erie. And it is proba - 

dle that not many years will elapſe, before the whole 

country above Miami will be brought to that degree 
of cultivation, which will exhibit all its latent beauties, 
and juſtify: thoſe deſcriptions of travellers which have 


ſo often made it the garden of: the world; the ſeat bf 
wealth, and the center of a great empire... 


o l 
— 


- "Animals, Sc.] No country is better ſtocked with 
wild game of every kind, Innumerablg herds of deer, 
elk, buffalo, and bear, are ſheltered in.the groves, and 
fed in the extenſive bottoms that every where abound ;_ 
an unqueſtionable proof of the great fertility of the 
ſoil. - Turkies, geele, ducks, ſwans, teal, pheaſants, 
partridges, &e. are, from obſeryation, believed to be ir 
greater plenty here, than the tame poultry are in 257 
part of the old ſeulements in America. 
3 | n Covernment. 


— 


Auch pobfict in the diſtrict, 


1 eee e By an ordiranee 1 1 
5 on the 1gthrof July, 27 85, this country, for the 


isl TN 


urpoſes | of temporary government, Was erected into 
ne diſtritt, ſubject, however, to a diviſion, When cir- 
| cumiſtances ſhall make it expedient. * 95 
In the fame ordinance it is provided, that Congreſs 

Mall appointa Governour, Secretary, and three Judge 
The Governour'and Þ Judges ate authorized to adop 
uch laws of the. — 4 

e criminal and civil, as may be neceſfary and 

miteck to the circumſtances of the diſtrict, and report 
them to Se and if approved; they Mall contin- 
be in force, till the organization of the general aſſembly 
of che diſtrict, who fhall have awhority to alter them. 
80 f60n as there halt be 3000 free male inhabitants 
df full agez in the diſtrict, 2 ſhall w panty authority 
To elect repreſentatives, one 500 free male 
inhabitants, to reprefent them in theo aflembly 
the repreſentation to ihereaſe a7 eſſively win the 
number of free male inhabitants, Ul there be 25 rep- 
after which te number and proportion 
kgs repreſentatives thall be ng by the n 

" Suge ⁰gß - §æ «. Yo fg nwt Br” 
- The general aflembly,'or legiſlature, ſhall-eonfaſt of 
ere 8 3 —— of renews 


N ue to 


"5 | | "forthe 
: — this territory; it isprovidecd, — terrk 
ry acquires a certain degree of population, it ſhall-be 
diy vie into. ſtates. The eaſtern, d. ſtate, that is oe 
ed to be made, is bounded? on the Great Mi 
the weſt, Ad by the Pennſylvania line on the . 
25 center of this ſtate will fall between the Sic ro An. 
the Hokhoking 15 At the mouth of one of thele rivers 
8 RF vm > the ſeat, of goverhment fl r this tate: 
And, if we! ma) 7 the blies tontemplatioi f 
f 5 Ns ig epd 4 * 11 of the Upifred: rates ſet⸗ 
ed people, and continued. undet 
xtende Werder, * N and 
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not far from this ſpot, will be the ſeat of empire for- 
te whole dominion. This is central to the whole; 
it will beſt accommodate. every part; it is the moſt 
pleaſant, and probably the moſt healthful, - 
In this connection we muſt not omit to add, that a 
ſettlement is commencing, with advantageous proſ- 
pets, on the weſtern ſide of the Miſſiſippi, oppoſite 
the mouth of the Ohio. The ſpot on which the city 
is to be built, is called N] MADRID, after the capital 
of Spain. This ſetilement, which is without the lim- 
its of the United Staies, in the Spaniſh dominions, is 
conducting by Colonel Morgan, under the patronage 
of the Spaniſh- King. . 0 e eee nee 
The ſettlers are to form their own conſtitution, make 
their on laws, (provided they do not counterati:the 
laws of Spain) chooſe their own magiſtrates and civil 
officers, and are to enjoy free toleration in retigion. 
They are, however; to be ſubjects of the King of Spain. 
As an encouragement to ſettlers, they are to be in- 
dulged with ſome peculiar commercial privileges, 
New Madrid, from its local ſituation and. adventi- 
tious privileges, is in proſpect of being. the great em- 
porium of the weſtern country, unleſs the free naviga- 
tion of-the-Millifppi ſhould be opened to the United 
States. And even ſhould: this deſired event take 
lace, which probably will not Without a Tupture with 
pain, this muſt be a place of great trade, For here 
will naturally center, the immenſe quantities of prod» 
uce that will be borne down the dllinois, the Miſt fippi, - 
the Ohio, and their various branches; and if the car-- 
riers.can find as good-a market for their cargoes here, 
as at New Ofleans or the: Weſt Indies, and can pro- 
oure the articles they deſire, they will gladly ſave them 
ſelves the -difficulties-and FEA late navigating the 
long Miſſilippi. .. -. ee 
It has been ſuppoſed by ſome that all ſettlers Who 
go beyond the Miſſiſippi, will be forever loſt to the 
nited States. There is, I believe, little danger of” 
this, provided . wh not provoked to withdraw * 
their friendſhip. The emigrants will be made up af 
citizens of the United States. They will carry along; 
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government, religion and education; andi as 
to be indulged with religious freedom; and with the: 
Privilege of making their own laws, and of conduct- 
ing eduration upon their on plans, theſe American 
habits will undoubtedly be cheriſhed. If fo, they will 
. Vn 3 in fatt, though nominally the ſubjects 
0 pain. e 8 $14.2, e ter 2:1. 
It is true Spain will draw a revenue fromithem, but 
in return they will enjoy peculiar commercial advan- 
mages, the benefit of which will be experienced by the 
United States, and perhaps be an ample compenſation 
for the loſs of ſo many citizens as may migrate thither. 
In fhovt, this ſettlement; if conducted with judgment. 
and prudence, may be mutually ſerviceable both to 
Spain and the United States, It may prevent jealouſ- 
ies, loſſen national prejudiees, promote religious tolera- 
tion, preſervs harmony, and be a medium of tiade re- 
> ciprocally advantageous. #. = TIO 28/5 AT FAS a. AED 
Beſides, it is well known, *that empire has been 
travelling from eaſt to weſt ' Probably her laſt and 
breateftfeat will be America. | Here the ſcientes and 
the ärts f Eivilized liſe are to receive their Higheſt 
mprovement. ” Here civil and religious liberty are to 
 Nouritthj unchecked by the eruel hand of civil or ec- 
cleſſaſtical tyfantiy. Here genius, aided by all the im- 
provements of former ages, is tobecxertedin himan- = 
Ein ih ea ing and enriching their minds 
With religions and phitcſoptiicat Rhowlrage, and in 
— — arc executing a form of government, which 
Mall involve*all the excellencies of former govern- 
ments, with as few of their defects as is confiltent 
With the imperſection of human affairs, and wich 
Mrall be calculated tò protett and unite, in à manner 
conſiſtent with the natural rights of mankind, the 4 
elt empite that ever exiſted;  Eleyated* with thele 
7 Pee Which are not merely the viſions of Fancy, 
Vs bannt but anticipate the period, as nt fat diſtant, 


habits of 


ape! 


v R M O * N ©». 


the N 7 of the American empire. The 
God o 2 that ſome of ous belt 
part of his earth ſhould be inhabited by the ſubjects of 
à monareh, 4000 miles from them. And may ave nat 
venture to predi, thats when the rights of mankind 
ſhall be mote fully known, ani the knowledge of them 
is faſt e both in Burope and America, the 
power of European potentates'will' be confined to Eu- 
rope, and their preſent American donimons/.become; 
like the United Seer K. e. per independent | 
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OUNDED Notth, by Cenads; Eaſt by Corinee- 
ticut river, which: divides it from New Ham 
Hires South, by Maffachuſetts; Welt, by New Y 

Civil Diuiſtons. ] Ve e Ing ves 


countie * 
en 29 OE & chief Town. 1 xf 
Bennington, ; Dein : era 
[5 | Rutland. 2 ee e e ee 
Windham. * Je n n 
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Ther Cu eg Afvided into townſhips, which 
are generally fix miles ſquare. z 

Riders.) This 1 ate, on the eaſt tide of the a 
tain, is Watered b Paapanhooſak, Quechey, wane 
White, Black, and Weſt rivers, which run from weſt 
to eaſt into Connecticut rĩver; and weft'of the mou 
tains, by the river Lamoil, Ger Which is 4 natur 
ſtone bridge, ſeven or eight 2 in length, by Ohion 
river a tter creek, w pty by rſs mouth i hs 
to LaFeChatnplain,'20 ray ſouth of St. John's. 
Otter cteek is navigablefor yo 50 miles. Tat 
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_  enitiched by the overflowing of the water; occaſioned - 


by the melting of the ſnow on the Green Mountains. 
Mountains.] A chain of high mountains, running. 


north and ſouth, divides this ſtate nearly in the center 
between Connecticut river and Lake Champlain. 
The height of land is generally from 20- to go miles 


from. the river, and about the ſame diſtance from the 


New York line.. The natural growth upon this moun- 


tain, is hemlock; pine, ſpruce, and other evergreens; 


hence it has always a-green- appearance, and on this 


account has obtained the deſcriptive name of Ver Mons, 


8 Green Mountain. On ſome high of this moun- 
tain, ſnow lies till May, ani ſometimes till June. 


Face ꝙ the 5 Soil and Productions.] The coun- 
try is generally hilly, but not rocky. It is finely wa- 


3. 


| tered, and affords the beſt of paſturage for cattle. On 
the banks of. the lakes, rivers and rivulets, are many 


fine tracts of rich interval land. The heavy growth of 


timber, which is common throughout the ſtate, evince 


the ſtrength and fertility of the ſoil. 8 
Climate. None in the world more healthy. Snow 


begins to fall commonly in the beginning of November, 


and is generally gone by the middle of April. During 


this ſeaſon, the inhabitants generally enjoy a ſerene 


{ky, and a keen cold air. 8 
Militia, Population and Character.] There are 


| _ wards of 17,000 men upon the militia. rolls of this 


ſtate, Theſe conſiſt of two divifions, one on the weſt, 


the other on the eaſt fide of the mountain. In theſe 
two diviſions are ſeven brigades,. which are made up 


of 21 regiments. From the number ot militia, reckon- 
ing five for one, we may eſtimate the number of in- 
habitants in the ſtate at 8, ooo. Others, who reckon 


ix for one, eſtimate them at 100,000. The bulk of 


the. inhabitants are.emigrants. from Cormecticut and 
Maſſachuſetts, and their deſcendants. There is one 


| ſettlement of Scotch people, which are almoſt the only 


foreigners in the ſtate. As to the character, the man- 
ners, the cuſtoms, the laws, the policy, and the relig - 


iiꝗcon of the people in Vermont, it is ſufficient to ſay 


; * ; k Curioſities I 
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Curigſties.] In the fownſbip of Tinmouth;-of' the 
fide of a bn hill, is a mis "curious e The 


chaſm, at its entrance; is about four feet in eireumfer-. 
ence. Entering this, you deſcend 204 feet; and then 


aqpens a ſpacious room 20 feet in breadth, and 100 feet 
hogs eu The angle of deſcent is about 45 degrees. 


roof of this caverti is of rock, through Foy the - 
water is continually percolating: The ſtalactites which 
hang from the Yoof ap appear like icicles on the oves of 


| houles, and are*continualiy' increaling i in number and | 


magnitude, The bottom and fides' are daily incrufts.. 
ing with ſpar and other mineral fubſtances. On the 


fides 'of t s ſubterrancous hell, are tables, chat 


4e. whick appear to have been urtifi 


carved, ' This richly ornamented room, when illu 


various cireumſtances accompanying them, that ihey 
ariſe from water filtrati ng flowly through the num 


of 
mineral ſubſtarices, . and becoming 5 


12 5 5 eee wha 
tinual motion, 2 a pot kid has 


0 re 


nated with che candles of the guides, Has 4 ako. 

ing effect upon the'eye of the Rater. If we might 
be indulged in afligning the general cauſe of theſe af- 
toniſhing-appearances, we ſhould conclude from the = 


bat E's and deg up in its paſſage'a 


bf the caverns and fiflures, in a ent ſtate; the 
a particles evaporate, and = the minen 
ſtances to anite ER their Mette, 75 5 ; 


At the end. of this cave is 2 hole, K. 35 9 8 
deep, 7 hew out, in a conical form, Jo A T3 


metallick particles, gradually exludi een: rns 
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By the ſrame of government, the ſupreme legiſlative 
2 is ve ſted in a houſe of repreſentatives of the 
reemen of the ſtate of Vermont, to be cholen annu- 


ally by the freemen on the firit Tueſday in September, 


and to meet the ſecond Thurſday of he ſucceeding 


October ; this dy is veſted with all the powers nec- 


eſſary for the legiſlature of a free ſtate; two thirds of 
the whole number of repreſentatives elected, make a 


quorum. 


n ee odEatrs.,: on £ 

Each inhabited town throughout the ſtate, has a 
right to fend one repreſentative to the aſſembly, _ 
The ſupreme executive power is veſted in a Gov- 
nour, —— Governour, and twelve counlel- 
— to be choſen annually in the ſame manner, and 


veſted with the ſame powers as in Connecticut. 


.* Chief Town.] BMNNINxO ron is the principal town 
in Vermont. It is ſituated in the ſouthweſt corner 
of the ſtate, near the foot of the Green Mountain. 
Ies publick buildings are a church for congregation - 


alifis, a court houſe and gaol.. It has a number of 


elegant houſes, and is a flouriſhing town. Near the 
= aus . 2 which riſes very 
N in orm of a fugar loaf, The aſſembly com- 
monly hold their ſeſſions at Windſor. 


_ -» 1 Hiflory.} The hiſtory of Vermont is involved in 


too much controverſy to admit of being given with 
that conciſeneſs which a work of this king. requites: 


We therefore leave it to the profeſſed hiſtorian. 


1 


11 


n „722 1 omg OG : 
——= 0 4 x 3 5 5 VE 
1 ND ER this name is comprehended all the tract 
of country, which lies north of Canada, com- 
monly. called the Eſkimaux country, including Labra- 
miles long, and 750 broad, © 


To ſpeak, generally, this is a mountainous, frozen, 
barren country, aboun ding with lakes, rivers and 


bays, 1 + 


* 
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bays, that furuiſſi a plenty of fiſh, The fur of tha 

various animals is cloſe, foft and warm. The fiſhery 

and the fur trade are the only things which render 


this country valuable. This trade is in the hands of 


a company ef nine or ten perſons, who received a 

charter in 1570, and whoſe profits are not inconſider- 
able. One year they carried from Great Britain ar- 
ticles to the amount of £.16,060 ; and in return, car- 
ried furs and fiſh to the amount of . be. e 
The country is very thinly inhabited, by a people 
reſembling the Laplanders, and the other nations in 

the northweſtern parts of Europe, from wheace their 
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Eee 
Cy OUNDED North, by New Britain ; Eaſt, by the 

Bay of St. Lawrence; South, by Nova Scotia and 
he United States; Weſt, by unknown lands. 
Rivers.) The prineipal are, the Outtauais, St. 
John's, Seguina, Deſprairies and Trois rivieres, which 
are large, bold and deep, and are all ſwallowed up by 
the river St. Lawrence, which falls into the ocean at 
Cape Roſieres, by a mouth go miles broad. 
: Chic Your Quvzzecx is the capital of Canada, 
It is built on the bank of St. Lawrence river, on a 
rock, in two diviſions,” g20 miles from the ſea, aud 
contained in 1784, 6,472 inhabitants. Oae hundred 
and ſeventy miles from Quebeck, as you aſcend the 
St. Lawrence, ſtands MowrREHAT, on a beautiful iſland 
in the river. It is nearly as large as Quebeck. 

Population.] In 1784, 'a cenſus of the inhabitants 


of the Province of Quebeck was taken, by order f 


General Haldimand, When they amounted io 119,012 
Engliſh and French, ex cluſive of the Loyaliſts, Who 
have lately ſetiled in the upper parts of the province, | 
to the number, it 1s fc ee 3 „ 
Conſtitution.] The conſtitution of the province is 
founded on the 14th'of George the III. called the 
t 5 Quebeck 
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dk bill. By this bill the, legiſlative power is 
- wetted i in the Governour and legiſlative; council. The 
council is compoſed of the at Governour, 
chief juſtice and ſecretary ſor the time being, an 


- .awenty. ther, members,. nearly. one half of whom. pre 
- French. . Ih 2 are appointed hy che Os; e ae 


4A Trade g e amount of the ex ports from the 
Province of 2 in the year 4,786, was C. 343,262 
195. Gd. The amount of imports in theflame year was 
82516. The exports copſiſted of wheat, Hour, 
Dilcuft, flax ſeed, lumber of various Kinds, iſh, poiaſh, 
gil, ginſang and other mediginal.roots, but principally, 
of furs and peltries, to the amount of £: 2867977 1 
imports conſiſted of rum, brandy, molaifes, coffee, 
ſugar, wines, tobacco, ſalt, chocolate, * ons for 
the troops, and drylgoods. 
Hiſtory.] Thus, country Was difcoverd by Fo 
Engliſh, as early as about 1497, and Hettled, by 
French in 4608, who, kept, polleſſion of it til, 1.703, 
When, after a long anc 17 —4— War, it fell into the 
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Hands of the Brit, 0 hon ithagever ſince aps 
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UNDED, Welt, by 1 boundary of the 
| United States; north, by the, river St, Lawrenceg 
Eaſt and South, by, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Allantick ocean. It has about go leagues of ſea coaſt, 
on the Atlantick ocean. In 4784, this province was 
divided into, two governments. One of the govern- 
ments is called New Brumſwicl, and lies "hs 5 
che United er eee che name 2 


n Sratias | 15 172 bs 
et and Bays: — n Riſgouehe: and Nip- 
; Ae en from 3 to gaſt, and, fall.imto the 1 ber 
St. Lawrence., St- John's,, Paſfamagnadi, and St. 


Croix, run from north: to one] into the Bay e 


2 or the ea. Nova Scotia is indented wi 
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harbours, The Bay of Fundy is the largeſt of the 
bays, and extends go leagues into the country. Here 
the ebb and flow of the tide is from 348 to 60 feet. 

Climate, Soil, Prodeettions und Trude.] During a great 
part of the year the qtmoſphere is clauded with thick 
og, which renders it unhealthy for the inhabitants; 
and four or five months it is intenſely cold. A great 


part of this country lies in foreſt, and the foil, in moſt | 


parts, is thin and barren. On the banks of the rivers, 
and ſome other parts, the ſoil is good; many of the 
bays, and ſalt water rivers, and {ome parts of the fea 
coaſt, are bordered with tracts of falt marſh. The in- 
| habitants do not raiſe proviſion enough for home con- 
' ſumption. They ſubſiſt principally by the lumber 
'trade, which is ſupplied oy their foreſts ; and -by the 
fiſhery, which is very profitable, 7 


.. Chief. Towns.) HaLirAx is the capital of Nova 


Scotia, and ſtands on Chebucto Bay. It has a good 
Harbour, ſufficiently large and ſaſe to ſhelter a ſquad- 
ron of ſhips through the winter. Ax NATOis fands 
Vn the eaſt ſide of the Bay of Fundy, and has one of 
the fineſt harbours in the World. Sr. JonNn's is a new 
feltlement at the mouth of the river of the ſame name. 
Since the concluſion of the war, there have been 


large emigrations of the refugees from the United States 
ts this province. They have built ſeveral new towns, 


the largeſt of which is SugtsURNR, which is ſaid to 
contain 9000 inhabitants. 25 


- 


bidding aſpect of this country, it was here that ſome 
of the firſt European ſettlements. were made. The 
firſt grant of land in it, was made by James I. to his 
ſecretary William Alexander, who named it Nova 
Scotia, or New. Scatland. Since that time it has fre- 
quently changed from one private proprietor to anoth- 
er, and repeatedly from the French to the Engliſh. 
At the peace of Utrecht it was confirmed to; the 


Engliſh, under whole government it has ever ſince 


continued. 
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EAST a WEST FLORIDA. 


Length nd rt Morth Ratdtvse 
3 =} between 125 2 350 Weſt 0h from Phila. 

PD OUNDED Norm, by Georgia; Eaſt, by the At- 

B lantick ocean; South, by the Gulph of Mexico: 3 

Weſt, by the Miſbfippi ; 5 wing in the form of an L. 

», Rivers. ] St. John's and Indian rivers, which emp- 

wy into the Atlantick ocean; Seguana, Apalachicola, 


Chatahatchi; Eſcambia, Mobile, Paſcagoula and Pearl 


æivers, all of which riſe in * and ria ſoutherly 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 


"io; ] Very little different om that of Georgia. 


Soil and Productions.] There are, in this. country, a 
28 variety of foils. The eaſtern part of it, near and 


about St. Auguſtine, is far the moſt unfruitful; yet 
even here two crops of Indian corn a year are pro- 
Auced. The banks of the rivers which water the 
Floridas, and the parts contiguous, are of a ſuperiour 


quality, and well adapted to the culture of rice and 
corn, while the more interiour country, which is high 
and nz, abounds with wood of almoſt every 


| Kind; particularly white and red oak, pine, hickory, 


cyprels, red and white cedar, The fais l between 
tie hilly ack of this country are extremely rich, and 
produce pontaneoufly the fruits and vegetables that 
are common to Georgia and the Carolinas. But this 
country is rendered valuable in a peculiar manner, by 
the exlenſive ranges for cattle, | 
Chief Towns.) Sr. AUCUSTINE, the capital of Eaſt 
Florida, is fitudted on the ſea coaſt—is of an oblong 
"figure, and interſected by four reets, which cut each 
"other at light angles. 
DRE privel al town'in Weſt Florida is Pe NSACOLA. 
It lies along the beach, and, like St. Auguſtine, is of 
an oblong form. be- 'ater approach to the town, 


except. for mal n is CONT by a low and 


landy 
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ſandy ſhore. The bay, however, on which the town 
ſtands, forms a very commodious harbour, and veſſels 
may ride here ſecure from every Win. 
_ Hiſtory.} The Floridas have experienced the vi- 
eiſſitudes of war, and frequently changed maſters, be- 
longing alternately to the Frer.ch,aud Spaniards. It 
- was ceded by the latter to the Engliſh at the peace of 


1763. During the laſt war it was again reduced by - 


the arms of his Catholick Majeſty, and was guaranteed 
to the crown of Spain by the late definitive treaty. 
Its firſt diſcoverer was Sebaſtian Cabot, in 14922 
Hog — . — — —ꝛ—æ 
Loup e, 
OUNDED by the Miſſiſippi Eaſt; by the Gulf of 
Mexico South; by New Mexico Weſt; and runs 


PC EE IS 


4 


= 
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indefinitely North, 1 5 „ 
Rivers. ] It is interſected by a number of fine riv- 
ers, among which are the Natchitoches, which empties 
into the Miſſiſippi at Point Coupee, and the Agayes 
or Mexicano river, empty ing into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Capital.] New OrLEeans. It ſtands on the eaſt 
ſide of the Miſſiſippi, 105 miles from its mouth, in 
lat. go“ 2” north, In the beginning of the laſt yer 
contained about 100 houſes, ſeven eights of which 
were conſumed by fire, in the ſpace of five hours, on 
the 19th of March, 1788. It is now faſt rebuildin 
Its advantages for trade are very great. Situated on 


a noble river, in a fertile and healthy country, With 


in two weeks fail of Mexico by ſea, and ſtill nearer 
to the Britiſh, French and Spaniſh Weſt India iſlands, 
with a moral certainty of its becoming the general re- 
ceptacle for the produce of that ere Ab and valuable 
country on the Miſſiſippi and Ohio, are ſufficient to 
enſure its future growth and commercial importance. 
Religion, Sc.] The greater part of the white in- 
habitants are Roman Catholicks. They are govern- 
ed by a viceroy from Spain, and their number is 
unknown. . PROTEST ber 6d as 
Climate, Soil and Produce.] Louiſiana is agreeably 
ſituated between the extremes of heat and cold. Is 
8 N climate 


— 


of 


nn ics - 
_ climate varies as it extends towards the north. The 


- fouthern parts, lying within the reach of the refreſh- 
mg. breezes from the fea, are not ſcorched like thoſe 
under the fame latitudes in Africa; and-its northern 
regions are colder than thoſe of Europe under the 
lame” parallels, with: a. wholefome ferene- air. To 
Jadge of the produce'to be expeRed from the ſoil of 
Louiſiana, let us turn our eyes to Egypt, Arabia Felix, 
Perſia, India, China and Japan, all Viki in correſ- 
pending latitudes, Of theſe China . has a tol- 
_ erable government; and yet it muſt be acknowledged 
they all are, or have been, famous for their riches and 
fertility, From the ſavourableneſs of the climate, 
two annual crops of Indian corn, as well as rice, r 

de produced; and the foil, with little cultivation, 
would furniſh grain of every kind in the greateſt 
abundance. Their timber is as fine as any in the 
world, and the quantities af live oak, aſh, mulberry, 
walnut, cherry, cypreſs and cedar, are aſtoniſhing, 
The neighbourhood of the Miſſiſippi, beſides, furniſh- 
es the richeſt fruits in great variety; the foil is par- 
ticularly adapted. for hemp, flax and tobacco; and in- 
digo is at this time a ſtaple commodity, which com- 
monly yields the planter three or four cuttings a year. 
In a-word, whatever is rich and rare in the moſt de- 
frable climates in Europe, ſeems to be the ſponta- 
neous. produttion of this delightful country, 5 

_  Hiftory. J. The Miſſiſippi, on which the fine coun- 
try-of Louiſiana is fituated, was firſt diſcovered by 
Ferdinand de Soto, in 2341. Monſieur de la Salle 
was the firſt who traverfed it, He, in the year 1682, 
having paſſed down fo the mouth of the Miſſiſippi, 
and ſurveyed the adjacent country, returned to Gn 
ada, from whence he took paſſage to France. A 
From the flattering accounts which he gave of the 
country, and the conſequential advantages that would 


_ accrue from ſettling a. colony in thaſe parts, Louis 


XIV. was induced to eftabliſh a company for the 
urpoſe. Accordingly a ſquadron of. four veſſels, 

amply provided with men and provifions, under the 

dommand of Monſieur de la Salle, embacked, with 
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an intention to ſettle near the mouths of the Miſſiſip- — 
pi. But he unintentionally ſailed 100 leagues to the 
weſtward of it, where he attempted to eſtabliſh a cols | 
ony ; but through the unfavourableneſs of the climate; 
"moſt. of his men miſerably periſhed, and he himſelf | 
was villanouſly murdered,. not long after, by 'two of 
his own men. Monſieur I bberville ſucceeded him in 
his laudable attempts. He, after two ſucceſsful voy- 
ages, died while preparing for a third. Crozat ſuc- 
ceeded him ; and in 1712, the King gave him Lou- 
iſiana. This. grant continued but a ſhort time aſter 
the death of ILouis XIV. In 1763, Louiliana'was 
ceded.to the tt . Spain, t to whom. it now e | 


NEW MEXICO AND ; CALIFORNI * 8 


0 0 7 

| — co} between GE homer bore" Weſt Long. from Lon 7 „ 
8 North, by unknown lands; Eaſt, by 
5 Louiſiana; South, by Old Mexico and. the' Pa- 
cifick Ocean; Weſt, by the ſame ocean. 


Diviſions. +» Subdivifionss = n 


Northeaſt diviſion, New Mexico Proper, 1 e 


Southeaſt divifion, Apacheira,, _ Wh 
South diviſion, . Sonora, p | 
Veſt diviſion, Califor. a peafafuls,” "a wage. 14 


Climate, Soil and Productions.] The climate of 1 
country, if we may judge from its fituation; muſt be 
very agreeable. Towards the cloſe of the laſt . 
the Jeſuits, who had great merit in exploring the n 
lefted province ol Culifornid, and in civilizing its rude 
inhabitants, ſeem. ſtudiouſly to. bave depreciated this 
country, ſor political reaſoris, by repreſenting the cli- 
mate as ſo diſagreeable and unwholrſome: and the ſoil 
as ſo barren, that nothing but their zealous endeavours. 
to convert the natives, could have induced them to 
ſettle there. The fallchood of this repreſentation,. 
. however, has ſince been detected, ma. a very favour-- 
able account has heen given of the cl ale and * 
A un pearl . ſhery has been, ſoun on its ing 1 

„ * 4 
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and mines of gold have been diſcovered of a very 
promiling appearance, In California, there falls in 
the morning a great quantity of dew, which, ſettling. 
on the role leaves, candies, and becomes hard like 
manna, having all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, with- 
ut its whiteneſs, There is alſo another very ſingu- 
lar natural „ In the heart of the count 
there are plains of ſalt, quite firm and clear as cryſtal, 
which, conſidering the vaſt quantities of fiſh. found 
on its coalts, might render it an invaluable acquiſition 
to an induſtrious nation. . 
Hiſtory.] Cortes, the great conqueror of Mexico, 
difeovered the extenſive peninſula of California in 
the year 1536, after enduring incredible hardſhips, 
and encountering dangers ot almoſt every ſpecies. 
During a long period it continued to be fo little fre- 
quented, that even its form was unknown, and in 
moſt maps it was repreſented as an iſland, Sir Francis 
Drake was the firſt who took poſſeſſion of it in +578, 
and his right was confirmed by the principal king or 
chief in the whole country. | 5 
| — — - — 
OLD MEXICO, ox NEW SPAIN. 


Length 2000 7 . 830 and 1109 Weſt Long. from London. 
| Breadth —— between | 30 and 30 North Latitude. 
"DF OUNDED North, by New Mexico; Northeaſt, 
: by the Gulf of Mexico; Southeaſt, by Terra 
Firma ; Southweſt, by the Pacifick ocean ; divided 
into the three following audiences, viz. 4 
_  Mvdidweets | Chief Tovonss 
Galicia or Guadalajarra, .Guadalajarr | 
3: 8754 1 77 nn e Ns tat. 19 54 
Meziee Proper, Hoa ces | Acapulco, 3 


— 


* 


og FP | r Ns es 
% 5 ©! 2 Gm 
x? © jg 3 8 i _ 

Climate, Soil and Productions.] Mexico, lying prin- 
eipally in the torrid zone, is exceſſively hot. 1his 
country is mountainous in the interiour parts, but 
along the eaſtern ſhore, it is flat and marſny, and is 
: ee in the rainy ſeaſons, which renders it very 
AYE. , Fes unhealthy. 
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unbealthy. The trees are cloathed with per | 
verdure, and bloſſom and bear almoſt the whole year 


round. The cotton and cedar trees, and thoſe Which 
bear the cocoa, of which chocolate is made, abound * 


here. Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather 
more abundant in fruits than in grain. Pine apples, 
png oy. oranges, lemons, citrons, figy, &c. are 
re in great plenty and perfection. Las. 
The chief mines of gold are in Veragua and New 
Grenada, bordering upon Darien and Terra Firma. 
Thoſe of filver, which are much more vich, as well as 
numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, particularly in 
the province of Mexico. BY I 
Ihe mines of both kinds are always found in the 
moſt barren and mountainous parts of the country ; 
nature making amends in one reſpett for defects in 
Of the gold and ſilver which the mines of Mexico 
afford, great things have been ſaid. Thoſe who have 
mquired moſt into this ſubject compute the revenues 
at twenty four millions of money; and this account is 
probably juſt, ſince it is well known that this, with 
the other Spaniſh provinces in South America, ſup- 
ply the whole world with filver. e 
The Spanifh commerce in the article of cocoa is im- 
menſe. It grows on a tree of a middling ſize, which. 
bears a pod about the ſize of a cucumber, containing 
the cocoa, It is ſaid that a ſmall garden of cocoas, 
produces to the owner twenty thouſand erowns a year. 
 Thhabitants, Charatity and Government.) The prel- 
ent inhabitants of Mexico, may be divided into whites, 
Indians and negroes. The whites are born in Old 
Spain, or they are creoles, that is, natives of Spaniſh 
America, The former are chiefly employed in gov- 
ernment and trade, and have nearly the ſame :charac- 
ter with the Spaniards in Europe; only alarger ſhare 
of pride; for they conſider themſelves as entitled to 
very high diſtinction as natives of Europe, and. look 
on the he inhabitants as many degrees beneath them. 
The creoles have all the bad qualities of the Spaniards, 
rom whom they are — W 
| CE. rmneis 
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firmneſs and patience, which make the praiſeworthy 
part of the Spaniſh charatter. Naturally weak and 
effeminate, they dedicate the greateſt part of their lives 
_ to loitering and inactive pleaſures. Luxurious with- 
out variety or elegance, and expenſive with great 
rade, and little convenience, their character is noth- 
ing more than a grave, ſpee ious inſignificance. From 
idleneſs and conſtitution, their whole buſineſs is amour 
and intrigue; their ladies, of conſequerce, are not diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their chaſtity or domeſtick virtues. 
The Indians, who, notwithſtanding the devaſtations 
of the firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, are be- 
come, by continual oppreſſion and indignity, a deject- 
| ed, timorous and miſerable race of mortals. 
The blacks here, like thoſe in other parts of the 
world, are ſtubborn, robuſt and hardy, and as well 
adapted for the groſs and inhuman ſlavery they en- 
dure, as any human beings. - This may ſerve for the 
general character, not only of the'Mexicans, but for 
the greater part of the Spaniſh colonies in South A-- 
merica. | 145 5 
Ihe civil government of Mexico is adminiſtered by 
tribunals, called audiences, In theſe courts the Vice- 
roy of the King of Spain preſides. His employment 
is the greateſt truſt and power his Catholick Majeſty 
has at his difpoſal, and is perhaps the richeſt govern- 
ment entruſted to any ſubjett in the world. The 
Viceroy continues in office but three years. 4 
The clergy are extremely numerous in Mexico. 
The prieſts, monks and nuns of all orders, make a fifth 
part of the white inhabitants, both here and in other 
parts of Spaniſh, America. 
Cie Towns.) Mexico, the capital of this place, is 
fituated on a large plain, environed by mountains of 
- fuch height, that, though within the torr id. zone, the 
temperature of its climate is mild and healthful. 
All the buildings are convenient; and the publick 
_edifices, eſpecially the churches, are magnificent. 
The revenue of the grand cathedral amounts to near 
80, ooo ſterling a year, of which the archbiſhop has 
4.15000, beſides vaſt ſums ariſing from W | 
1 | 
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The inhabitants are reckoned at 130, o, who draw - 
annually from the mines above ten millions of money, 


excluſive of the vaſt fums ſecreted, and applied to 


rivate uſes; yet with thefe almoſt incredible treaſures, 
the people may be reckoned poor, as moſt of them 
live beyond their fortunes, and commonly terminate 
a life of profuſion, in extreme indigence, _ 
"Acayvieo ſtands on a bay of the South Sea, about 
210 miles ſoutheaſt of Mexico. In this harbour, 
which is very commodious, the Manilla galleon takes 
in at leaſt ten millions of dollars, in return for the 
oods the brings thither, and for the payment of the 
Spaniſh garriſons in the Phillippe ifs 5 oy 225 
History.] The empire of. Mexico was ſubdued by 
Cortes in the year 1321. Montezuma was at that 
time Emperour of Mexico. In the courſe of the war, 
he was treacheroufly taken by Cortes, and held as a 
E During the denen of Montezuma, 
Tortes and his army had made repeated attacks on his” 
ſubjects, but without fucceſs. Cortes was now deter- 
mined, as his laſt refource, to try what effect the inter- 
ofttion of Montezuma might have to foothe or ver- 
awe his ſubjects. This unfortunate Prince, at the 
mercy of the treacherous Spaniards, and reduced to 
the fad neceſſity of becoming the inſtrument of his 
own diſgrace, and of the flavery of his ſubjects, ad- 
vanced to the battlements in his royal robes, with all 
_ the pomp im»which he uſed to appear on folemn occa- 
ſions. At fight of their ſovereign, whom they had 
long been aecuſtomed to'honour, and almoſt to re- 
vere as a God; the weapons dropped Fram their hands, 
every tongue. was filent, all bowed their heads, and 
many proſtrated themſelves on the ground. Monte- 
zuma addreſſed them with every argument that coul# 
mitigate their rage, or perſuade them to ceaſe from 
hoſtilities. When he ended his difcourſe, a ſullen 
murmur of difapprobation ran through the crowd; to 
this ſucteeded re ptoaches and threats; and their fury 
riſing in a moment, they violently poured in Whole 
flights of arrows, and vollies of ſtones, upon their un- 
happy monarch ; two of the arrows ftruck my the 
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 bodyywhich; with the blow of à ſtone on his temple 


put an end to his life. Guatimoꝛzin ſucceeded Mon- 
ray 7 and maintained a vigorous op ofition againſt 
the alſaudllts of Cortes, But he, Ike is predeceſſor, 
after a noble defence, was forcecl to Ties Previous 
to this, being aware of his impending. fate, he had or- 
dered that at his treaſures ſhould be thrown into the 4 
lake, While a priſoner, on ſuſpicion of his having 
' concealed his treaſure, he was put to the torture, which 
was done by laying him on burning coals; but he bore 
vhatever the refined. cruelty! of his tormentors could 
- infliet, with the invincible fortitude of an American 
wartiour, One of his chief favourites; his fellow | 
ſufferer, being overcome by the violenceof the anguiſh, 
turned a dejected eye towards his maſter, which ſeem- 
ed to i re his permiſſion to reveal all that he knew. 
But the high — Prince, darted on him à look of 
authority, mingled with fcorn, and checked his weak - | 
- neſs, by aſking, * Am I now repoſing on a bed ok 
flowers ” Qverawed by the reproach, he perſevered 5 
in 5 ſilence, and expired. Cortes, aſhamed of a 
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| ſcene ſo horrid, reſcued ih royal 1 victim from the hands 
of his torturers, and rolonged à life for new indigni- 
ties and. ſufferings. | A. died in Spain, i in the year 
1547, in the ö2d year of his age. Envied by his con- 
temporaries, and ill requited hy the court which | he 
ſerved, he has been admired and celebrated by ſuc- ö 
ES ages. By his own wa * Ms i e | 
A and buried there. 
7 0 — — — 
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8 a peninſula, joined to North America by. the 
1 Iſthmus of Darien, and divided as follows: 


Countries. Cbief Twain. Belonging to. 
Terra Firma, Panama, pain, 
Peru, 8 Lima.. Spain, 
Amazonia, St. Pedro, - Spain, 
_ Guiana, _ Surinam Dotch, 
© Brazil, 8. Sebittian, EN Se Portugal, 
: - Puragua,orLaPlata, 1 Ayres, Spain, 
. Chili, N Sr, Jago, , | Spain, ; 
. Patagonia. | —. | The natives. 


8 
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TERRA FIRMA, oz CASTILE. 


Length 81 "TALE 19] and $29 Weſt Longitude, | 
*  Breadth 700 | Lt TheEquator, and 129 North Latitude. 


1 North, by the Atlantick ocean; Eaſt, 

LF by the ſame ocean and Surinam; South, by Am- 
azonia and Peru; Weſt, by the Pacifick ocean, 
Climate, Soil and Productions.] The climate here, 
eſpecially in the northern parts, is extremely hot and 
Ph during the whole year. From the month of 

May to the end of November, the ſeaſon called winter 
by the inhabitants, is almoſt a continual ſucceſſion of 
thunder, rain and tempeſts; the clouds precipitating 
the rains with ſuch impetuoſity, that the low lands 


_ exhibit the appearance of an ocean. Great part of 


the country is of conſequence almoſt continually flood- 
ed; and this, together with the exceſſive heat, ſo im- 
pregnates the air with vapours, that in 1 Pogo 
ances, particularly about Popayan and Porto Bello, it 
is extremely unwholeſome. The ſoil of this country 
is very different, the inland parts being'exccedingly 
rich and fertile, and the coaſts ſandy and barren. It 
is impoſſible toview without admiration, the perpetual 
verdure of the woods, the luxuriancy of the plains, 
and the towering height of the mountains. This 
country produces corn, ſugar, tobacco and fruits of 
.Al kinds; the molt remarkable is that of the manza- 
nillo tree. It bears a fruit reſembling an apple, but 
Which, under this ſpecious appearance, contains the 
molt ſubtile poiſon, The bean of Carthagena is the 
fruit of a ſpecies of willow about the bigneſs of a bean, 
and is an excellent and never failing remedy for the 
bite of the moſt venomous ſerpents, which are very 
© frequent all over this country. Among the natural 
merchandize of Terra Firma, the pearls found on the 

coaſt, particularly in the bay of Rabe, are not the 
leaſt conſiderable. An immerſe number of negro 
Naves are employed in fiſhing for theſe, and have ar- 
. rived at a wonderful dexterity in this 1 "15 wh 
They are ſometimes, however, devoured by ſharks, 


while 
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while they dive to the bottom, or are cruſhed againft 
- the Thelves'of the rocks, s. 

Chief Towns.] Panama is the capital of Terra 
Firma Proper, and is ſituated upon a capecious bay to 
which it gives its name. It is the great receptacle of 
the vaſt quantities of gold and filver, with other rich 
'merchandize, from all parts of Peru and Chih : Here 
they ate lodged in ſtore houles, till the proper ſeaſon 


* 


arrives to tranſport them to Europe. | 
Ponto BET is ſituated cloſe to the ſea, on the 
declivity of a mountain which ſurrounds the whole 
Barbour. The convenience and ſafety of this harbour 
is ſuch, that Columbus, who firſt diſcovered it, gave 
it the name of Porto Bello, or the Fine Harbour. 
_ Hiſtory.) This part of South America was diſcov- 
ered by Columbus, in his third voyage to this conti- 
nent. It was ſubdued and ſettled by the Spaniards 
about the year 1514, after 9 with great in- 
humanity, ſeveral millions of the naives. This coun- 
try was called Terra Firma, on account of its being 
the firſt part of the continent which was diſcovered; 
all the lands diſcovered previous to this being iſlands. 


EY 


„ „ 
© Broth 856] between J The Equator and 259 . Latitude, 

_ TD OUNDED North, by Terra Firma; Eaſt, by the 
Andes; South, by Chili; Weſt; by the Pacifick 
S—_ | | 

Rivers. ] A igious number of rivers riſe in 
the Andes, and run through this country, among 

- which ate the Grenada or Cagdalena, Orinoco and 

Amazon, The laſt has its ſource in Peru, and after 
running eaſtward upwards of three thouſand miles, 
Falls into the Atlantick ocean, This river, like all 
other tropical rivers, annually overflows its banks. 

_ . Climate, Soil and Productions.] Though Peru lies 

within the torrid zone, yet, having the Pacifick ocean 
on the weſt, and the Andes on the eaſt, the air is not 

_ fo lultry, as is uſual in tropical countries. The ſky is 
* e Y 1 
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generally cloudy, ſo that the inhabitants are thielded , 
from the dirett rays of the ſun ; but what is extteme- | 
Iy fingular, it never rains in Peru. This defect, how- 

ever, is ſufficiently: pee by a ſoft and gentle dew, 
which falls every night on the ground, and fo refreſh- 
es the plants and graſs, as to produce in many places 
the greateſt fertility, In the inland parts of Peru; and 
by the banks of the rivers, the foil is 3 Very 
fertile, but along the ſea coaſt it is a harren fand. The 
roduttions of this country are, Indian corn, wheat, 
alſam, ſugar, wing, cotton, cattle, deer, poultry, par- 

__ rots, wild /fowls, lions, bears, monkeys, &c. Their 

| ſheep are large, and work as beaſts of burden. An- 
other extraordinary animal Here is the vicunna, or 


| Indian goat, in Which is found the bezoar ſtone, cel- 
8 _ ebrated for expelling porſons. The proymce of Quito 
| 


abounds with cedar, cocoa, palm trees, and the king- 
: uenna, which affords: the Peruvian or ſefuit's bark; 
allo the ſtorax, guiacum, and-ſeveral other gums and 
> BF drugs. Gold and filver mines are found in every 
ö province, but thoſe of Potoſi are the richeſt. The 
, mountain of Potoſi alone, is ſaid to have yielded to the 
Spaniards the firſt forty years they were in poſſeſſion. 
of it, two thouſand millions of pieces of erght, , 
_ Government. ] Peru is governed by a viccroy, whe _ 
is ablolute ; but it being impoſſible for him to ſuper- 
ratend the whole extent of his government, he dele- 
gates a part of his authority to the feyeral audiences 
and courts, eſtabhſhed at different places throughout 
bis demi 96510 ng 7 I EAees 
Chief Towns. I Erna, the capital of Pern, and refs + 
Hence of the Viceroy, is large, magnificent and pop- 
ulous; and for the ſplendouf of its inhabitants, the - 
grandeur of its publick feſtivals, the extent of its com- 
merce, and the delightſulndls of its climate, is ſupe- 
riour to all cities in South America. Theſe eminent 
advantages are, however, confiderably overbalanced 
by the dreadful earthquakes which frequently happen 
mn here. In the year 1747 a moſt tremendous earth- 
quake laid three fourths of this city level with the 
ground, and entirely demoliſhed Callao, the port town 
T | belonging 
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belonging to it. Never was any deſtruction more. 
-complete or terrible; but one, of 3000 inhabitants, 


being left to record this dreadful calamity, and he by 


a. providence the moſt. er and ain, 
imaginable, 


Lima contains. Gch inhabitants, of whom. the, 


whites amount to a ſixth part. 


All travellers ſpeak with W 1 of the deco- 


ration of the churches with gold, filver and r 


ſtones, which load and ornament even the the walls. 
Quito is next to Lima in populouſneſs. | 
Hiſtory.] The Spaniards firſt viſited Peru in 1 326. 
Pizarro, viith an army of about 160 men, after a ſeries 
of treacherous and cruel acts, made a conqueſt of the 


. whale country, for the King of Spain, in 1533, to 


whom it has ever ſince been ſubject. The ogy try 
have frequently attempted to regain their liberty, but 
have hitherto been unſucceſsful, Some late inſur- 


_ ueQtions have happened, but the en ddt 
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50 and 45 South L de. 
2 =} between {3 and $79 Welt Longitude. 
3JOUNDED North, by Peru; Eaſt, by La Plata ; 
South, by Patagonia; Welt, by the Pacifick ocean. 
Climate, Soil and Productions. The air of Chili, 


though i in a hot climate, is remarkably temperate, oc- 


- eafioned by the refreſhing breezes from the ſea, and 
the cool winds from the top of the Andes, which are 
continually covered with ſnow. This country is free 
from lightning, and although thunder is frequently 
heard, it is far up-in the mountain, Spring begins 
here-about the middle of Auguſt, and continues till 
November. It is ſummer from November till Feb- 
ruary. Autumn continues till May; and winter till 
Auguſt, It rarely ſnows in the vallies, though the 


mountains are always covered. This country is en- 


Fry's free from all kings of ravenous beaſts, poiſonous 
; 11 animals 
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5 1 and vermin; not even ſo much as ay is to 
de found here. The ſoil is extremely fertile, being 
watered with numberleſs little rivulets from the moun- 
mins. It produces, in the greateſt abundance, apples, 
pears, plumbs, peaches, quinces, apricots, almonds, 
olives; grapes, cocoa nuts, figs, Kc. It abounds in 
| ſilxer and lead mines, and the rivers'themielves . - 
roll on golden fands. But their ftaple rn Hy 5 
c attle; they have them in ſuch abundance, as f : 
iy to calt the fleſh into the- rivers, reſerving the ae 
tallow and tongues for exportation. N 
Hiſtory, Inhabitants, c.] The Spaniards TER lev- 
_ eral attempts to reduce this country, but with no „ 
ö ſucceſs till the year 154 when they built the capital #47 
St. A now the reſidence of the Spaniſh Governour, 
iſhop's fee ; and- afterwards Coquimbo, Con. -.. 
ception, an a The natives are remarkable 
for wit, fortitude and patience ; and the Spaniards to 
this day have never been able to ſubdue them; hex: 

: 3 9X4 ſtill maſters of part of the inland country. | 
There have lately been ſome formidable inſurrections. 
againſt the Spaniards by the „Nr 227707 er, 
| greatly alarmed the Spaniſh. court. B 


PARAGUA on L PLATA. 


0 15 © © South Latitude. 
1 f Length 150 between 125 2 730 pas” | 
OUNDED North, by Amazonia ; Faſt, by Bra- 
198 Sun, by Enn Wells wy Peru 121 
Chi „ | 
Rivers and Mountains] This country, besides 6-5 
infinite number of ſmall rivers, is watered: by three _ 
principal ones, which united near the fea, form the 
Rio de la Plata, or Plate river, and which an 
nually overflow their banks, and, on their receſs, leave 
them entiched with a ſlime, that produces 2 nty 
of whatever is committed to it. This river, where it 
unites with the ocean, is 150 miles broad. At 100 bs 
miles 1 its i925 a mY in ben LIARS of the _ 
. | r . 
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255 SPANISH AMERICA. | 
nel, cannot be ſeen ſtom either ſhnore; and at Buenos 
Ayres, 100 miles ſtill further back, one cannot diſcern 
the oppoſite ſhore. There are no mountains of con- 
fequence here; excepting that remarkable chain which 
- divides:South America, called the Ande. 


1 


1 5 Climate, Soil and Produce.} This country conſiſts 


of extenſive plains, goo- leagues over, except ori the 
eaſt, where it is ſeparated; by high mountains from 
Brazil. La Plata is a moſt defirable climate, and ons 
ol the moſt fruitful countries in the world. The cot- 
ton and tobacco produced here, with the herb called 
Paragua, which is peculiar to this country, would 
alone be ſufficient to form a flourifhing commerce. 
There are here alſo ſeveral gold and ſilver mines. 
Ceuhief Towns. ] Bos xNos Ayres, the capital of La 
Plata, is the molt conſiderable ſea port town in South 
America. It is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the river 
Ea Plata, 200 miles from the mouth of it. The river 
zs upwards of 20 miles broad at this place. Frem 
this town a great part of the treaſure of Chili and Pe- 
ru is exported to Old Spain. The natives of Tacu- 
man are {aid io have wooden houſes built on wheels, 
which they draw from place to place as occaſion 
_ Fequires, FFF | 
Nor and Religion.] The Spaniards firſt diſcov- 
_ ered this country in the year 1515, and Founded the 
town of Buenos Ayres in 1535. Moſt of the coun- 
try is ſtill inhabitated by the native Americans. The 
Jeſuits have been indefatigabie in their endeavours to 
convert the Indians to the belief of their religion, and 
to introduce among them the arts of civilized life, and 
have met with ſurprizing ſucceſs. It is ſaid that above 
240,000 families, ſeveral years ago, were ſubj-& to 
the Jeſuits, living in obedience and an awe, bordering 
on adoration, yet procured without” any violence or 
conſtraint. In 1767, the Jeſuits were ſent out of 
America, by royal authority, and their ſubjetts were 
put upon the ſame footing with the reſt of the coun- 
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Length 2500 © and 60 Weſt Longitude, 
Breadth — W how eee 35 North Latitude 
OUNDED North, by the mouth of the river: 
I Amazon and the Atlantick ocean; Eaſt, by the 
ſame ocean; South, by the mouth of the river La 
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2 GUIANA—AMAZONIA. 
Brazil till about the end of x 762, when the Spaniſh, 


overnour of Buenos Ayres, hearing of a war be- 
ev Whats op and Spain, took, after a month's ſiege, 
the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs, called St. Sacrament ; 
but by the treaty of peace it was reſtored. | 
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7 divided into Cayenne, which belorgs to the 


French, and into Surinam, Which is a Dutch 
FP o e een : 


Cayenne extends 240 miles along the ecaſft of Cui- 


o 


. * 


ana, and near 300 Within land. It is bounded North, 


by Surinam; Eaſt, by the Atlantick ; South, by Am- 


azonia; Welt, by Guiana. All the coaſt is very low, 
but within land there are fine hills, very proper for 
ſettlements. The commodities ale ſimilar. to thoſe of 
if . 0 


Surinam is one of the richeſt and m oſt valuable col- 

onies belonging to the United Provinces. The chief 
trade of Surinam conſiſts in ſugar, cotton, coffee of 
an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, ſł ins, and ſome val- 


*- uable dying drugs. They trade with the United 
States, of whom they receive horles, live cattle, and 


proviſions, and give..in exchange large quantities of 
molaſſes. The Torporifick Eel is found in the rivers 
of Guiana, which, when touched either by the hand, 
or by a rod of iron, gold, copper, or by a ſtick ef 

ſome particular kinds of heavy wood, communicates 


a ſhock perfectly like that of electricity. There is an 


immenſe number and variety of ſnakes in this coun- 
try, which form one of its principal inconveniences. 


"0 


Length r2co—Breadth 960 mites. 4 
OUNDED North, by Terra Firma and Guiana; 
Eaſt, by the Atlantick ocean and Brazil; Scuth, 
by La Plata; and Well, by Fenn. 


Rivers.] ; 


— 
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\ Rivers. ] The Amazon, which is one of the largeſt 
rivers in the world, runs a courſe from weſt to eaſt of 


about g000 miles, and receives near 200 other nvers, 
many of which have a courſe of 3 or 600 leagues, and 


ſome of them not inferiour to the Hudſon and the 
Delaware. The breadth of this river at its mouth, 
where it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral channels into the 
ocean, almoſt under the equator, is 130 miles; and 
1500 miles from its mouth it is 30 or 40 ſathoms deep» 
In the rainy ſeaſon it overflows its banks, and waters 
and fertilizes the adjacent county. 
Climate, Soil and Produce.) The fair ſeaſon here is 
about the time of the ſolſtices, and the. wet or rainy 
ſeaſon, at the time of the equinoxes. The trees, fields 
and plants, are verdant all the year round. The foil 
is extremely rich, producing corn, grain, and fruits of 
all kinds, tobacco, lugar canes, cotton, caſſavi root, po- 
tatoes, yams, ſarſaparilla, gums, raiſins, balfams of va- 
rious kinds, pine apples, guavas, bonanas, &c. The 


foreſts are ſtored with wild honey, deer, wild fowls 


and parrots. The rivers and lakes abound with fiſh 


olf all forts ; but are much infeſted with crocodiles, al- 


tigators and water ferpents. | apps 

Inhabitants.) The Indian nations inhabiting this 
wide country are very numerous; the banks of almoſt 
every river are inhabited by a different people, who 
are governed by petty ſovereigns, called Caciques, who 
are diſtin wiſhed from their ſubjects by coronets of 
beautiful feathers, * They are idolators, and worſhip 
the images of their ancient heroes. In their expedi- 


tions they carry their gods along with them. 
* - Hi%ory.} The firſt diſcovery of this country was 


made by Franciſco Orellana, about the year 1580, who - 
coming from Peru, failed down the river Amazon to 
the Atlantic k ocean. He obſerved on the banks of 
the river, companies: of women in arms, and from 


thence called the country Amazonia, or the land of the 


Amazons; and gave the name of Amazon to the river, 
which formerly had been called Maragon. The Span- 
rards made ſeveral attempts to 8 this country, but 


always met wich ſo many difficulties and diſaſters as 


rendered 
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rendered all their deſigns abortive. The Portugueſe 
have fome ſmall ſettlements on that part of the coaſt 
| Which hes betwixt Cape North and the mouth of the 
river Amazon ; but this excepted, the natives are in 
the fole pofleſhon of all the e . ra 
— ——— ——— 4 
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, J a tract of country, 7 or 800 miles long. and a or 
900 broad, at the en e of the AF 
ican continent. © 


| Climate, Soil and Produttions: ] This e is s full 
ol high mountains, which are covered with ſnow moſt 
of the year. The ſtorms of wind, rain and ſnow here 
are terrible. The ſoil is 592 barten, and . never 
been cultivate. 


; Inhabitants, e Sr. The natives live in 
thatched huts, and wear no clothes, notwithſtanding 
the rigour of the climate. They live chiefly on fiſn 
and game, and what the earth ſpontaneouſty produces. | 
They are of a tawny complexion, have black hair, and: 
are a gigantick, brave, hardy, active race. Their 

arms are bows and arrows headed with flints. We 

| oy tk. ol their government or religion. 


| AP Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe, in the- 
e of Spain, firſt diſcovered this country; at leaſt 
he was the firſt that failed through the ſtraĩts called by 
his name. Magellan paſſed theſe ſtraits in the year 
$519. The continent is often called Terra Magellan 
ica ; and the largeſt of the neighbouring iſtes, from a 
voleano in it, is callod Terra del Fuego, the moſt 
foutherly point of which is called Cape Horn. 
Upon the firſt diſcovery of the Straits of Magellan, 
me Spaniards built forts and fent fome ene thith- 
er; but moſt of the people periſhed with cold and 
hunger; ſince which time no ſettlements huge been = 


attempted Hens: by ny a 1225 
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WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
(Theſe belong to Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, 
th: 5 © and Dena} rs 


2 GREAT BRTTAIN belong, Bermudas, the Ba- 

1 hama iſlands, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antigua, St. 
Chriſtopher's, Grenada, and the Grenadines, Nevis, 
M ontlerrat, Barbuda, Dominica, St. Vincent, Angu- 
itla ; to which - we may add their northern iſlands, 
New foundland, Cape Breton, and St. John's. Jamai- 
ca, the largeſt of the Weſt India iſlands, is computed 
to produce annually 70,000 tons of ſugar, upwards of 
4:000,000 gallons of rum, beſides coffee, cocoa, indigo 


and pepper. | 1 | | 
To Sraix belong, the iſland of Cuba, one half of 
St. Domingo, Porto Rico, Trinidad, Margaretta, Tor- 
tnga, Virgin iſlands, to which we may add the ifland 
of Juan Fernandes, which lies 300 miles weſt of Chili, 
in the Pacifick Ocean, famous for having given rife 
to the celebrated romance of Robinſon Cre The 
ſtory is this: One Alex. Selkirk, a Scotchman, was 
left aſhore in this ſolitary place, where he lived ſeveral 
ears, till he was taken up by Capt. Rogers, 1709; 
| 8 had almoſt forgotten his native language, ſeeming 
to ſpeak his words by halves, During his refidence 
on the iſland, he had killed 300 goats by running them 
down, and he had marked as many more on the ear 
which he had let go. Upon his return to England he 
was adviſed to publiſh an account of his life and ad- 
ventures, in his little kingdom. For this purpoſe he 
gave his papers into the hands of one Defoe, to pre- 
pare them for publication. But the writer, by the 
help of theſe py transformed Alexander Selkirk 
into Robinſon Cruſoe. | 


To the Far von belong, the largeſt part of the iſl- 


and of St. Domingo, the iſlands of Martinique, Gua- 


daloupe, St. Lucia, Maria Galante, Tobago, St. Bar- 
1 5 e olomew 


. D 
* 


. „ 
tholomew and Deſeada, and the North American iſi- 
ands St. Pierre and Miquelon. Theſe, with their, Af- 


rican and Afiatick polſefions, and their ſetilements at 
Guiana and Cayenne, contain, acrordng to Mr.N eck- 


er, 600,000 inhabitants. 


___ To Horrand Nette the iſlands of St. Euſtatia, 
Saba and Curracoa. . 
To Denmark belong, the . St. Croix, St. 
Thomas, and St. . In theſe iſlands the Nomi 
ole en e blünmenta. „ „ 


Length 100 W. and 65 E. Len e Lond, 
Vene SJ. between 1 * ame 7290 orth 2 . 


o ND ED North, by the Frozen ocean $ Eaſt; 
by Aſia; South, by the Mediterranean ſea, which 


divides it from Africa; Weſt, by the Atlantick ocean, 
which - ſeparates it from America. | „er 


86574 ſquare miles. Fi 


 Divifions, Population, &c. The following TABLE 
is the lateſt and moſt accurate account of the 
grand diviſions of Europe, o of their extent, and. real 
{nib We of t . THEY 
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1. TT ET 
| NY 1 ** BP: theſe a habit- Publick Rev- 
n fares in Population. eg enue in ſter- 
af Europe. ſquare miles-| ſquare4 ling money. 
1 8 5 5 * | - 2 * ² —2 4 me, ho — — 
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7 * 2 


PX Len 6 1 1 


Ruſſia, (Euro.) 1,104,976 4. - 20,000,000 | 20 4£-5,800z000 | A 
ys 237000, 000 Shes 1,300,000 | 


| 3 
ge”, GAS io; AT 

; 182,400 | , 24200,000 12 2 1,000,000 | 
_ 4 - — * — nth th — — , 


; 2 : | B 
f Poland and Li- 160, 800 8, $00,000 1 5314 4 1 | 


Denmark, 


E „r . 
* — a \ — | ' 2 p 2 
. =. - 192,000 | 26,000,006 117350 "I 


2 : " * 228 | 
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France. 163,200 L 44, 80e, 


|The kingdom. off abs 
Prufha alone; N 


3,609,000 
+ 2 
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a 18, 000, 000 ; 


IX * 
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— — 
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4 ; 7 3 1 ; iT i > 1 x 7 
Holland, 1806 - 2,300,000 236 f 4,000,000 } 

i 4 Gr Bi A i 88 : #- 2 * = 7 4 . * C 
Great Britain ANDES = 4 . . 

. Ireland, 1.55 e 2. ee 109 14,559,000 

; 7 Be FE Ms bf SE 7 e e WE 

switzerland, 15,296 2 117 N | 
rm nmnſ——=—=—=——=ſ—E———]. 

44 zAllizia & Lo- . 800 N . 

— — — — — * — — — 1 * 
tray, 90,900 | 16,000,c00 180 TILT | 
Portugal, 27,376 |* 2,000,000 65 | 1,800,000 
: — TH - — — * : — — Sy 80 — — — 

; ungaty, nc * | VCC A 
1 Tranſylvania, * AID 55 1:70,000 55 1 


» = WE * 1 1. a. I 
: - _ _— : — — ans — . 
' * * 4 $4 1 l uh. tn | —_— 


Spais, | 188,448 |\y0,000,000 | - 68 |. F$,000,000 

E r 
BY: 3 Total - az} 1 — 1 140 1 
= Excluſive of Ireland. k F Of Old Spain alone. 

'M ilitary and 1 Strength. J The land 8 of 2 

the European ſtates, in the year 178g, were as follows: 


| France 900, ooo Pruſſia 224, 00 
Auſtria 2282, o00 Turkey, (210, h 0%/% ( 
Ruſſia . in all) in Europe 170, 00 

. n 290,000 Spain (acm) 60, 0 
Denmark a 


Spain, 


264 FF 
Denmarxk 72,000 Electo. of Bavaria 
- *Great Britain (in- and che Palatinate 24,008 
cluding militia) 58, oo00 Heſſe Caſſel 1838, 000 
Sweden 30,000 Hanover 20, 0 
Sardinia 40,00 Poland - <3 1 5,000" 
Holland 37,00 Venice _ 8,000 
' > Naples and Sicily g0,000 Wurtemburg _. . 6,000 
Ele&o. of Saxony 26,000 The Eccleſiaſt. ſtate 3, o 
Portugal 20,000 Tuſcany * 33,000 


Including the parts of Europe omitted in this cal- 
culation, the armies of all the countries of Europe, a- 
mount to two millions of men ; ſo that ſuppoſing one 
hundred uind forty millions of inhabitants in Europe, 
no more than „ of the whole population are ſoldiers, 
Number of Ships of the Line, Frigates, Cutters, Sloops, &c. 


Ealing © | © + of Purkey-- - 7 50 
%%% Rule 63 
Spain 130 Sardiniaͤa 32 
Tolland e 30 
Sweden | 85 Stiteily 25 
— m Pw” 7-3 

1 | Total 1325 


Religion.] The religions of Europe are the Chriſt- 
jan, the Jewiſh, and the Mahometan. The two firft 
are ſpread all over Europe; the firſt and laſt are the 
only eſtabliſhed ones, the Jew1:ſh being merely toler- 
ated, -- The chief diviſions of the Chriſtian; -are the 
Greek, the Roman Catholick, and the Proteſtant. - 
The Greek religion is eſtabliſhed only in Ruſſia, and 
tolerated in ſome ag: of the Auſtrian dominions, in 
Poland, and chiefly in Turkey ; ſubdivifions of the 
Greek church, are the Armenien and Neſtorian 
church. Of the Roman Catholick church, Janſeniſm C. 
is a ſubdiviſion, The Proteftant religion is ſubdivided 
into the Lutheran and Calvinift, or reformed religion; 
ef the former the Epiſcopal church of England and 
Ireland is a branch; of the latter the Preſbyterian - 
church of Scotland. There are, beſides, many ſes 
adapted to the different degrees of theolcgical knowl- | 
e = des 
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on Age, 0 or to the different warmth of imagination of 
thoſe: that adhere to them. The cipal of theſe 
ſects are Arminians, Mennonilts, OE: Unitari- 
ans, Moravian Brethren, Quakers and Methodiſts. 
The ortion of the ſurface of the.countries, in which 
the Proteſtant religion i is eſtabliſhed, to thoſe in which 
the Roman Catholick religion x revails, is nearly as 
three to four. The number of Roman Catholicks, 
| according to the beſt calculations, is about go, 000,000 5 
the number of Proteſtants only ,24,000,000, which is 
. eee eee 4 . \ 5 
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PORTUGAL 


— 


0 h 300 and 425 North unde 8 
| EIT between 12 and 100 Weſt Longitude. 


1 4 DED North and Eaſt, by Spain; South 
and Weſt, by the Atlantick dce nm. Containing : 
19 towns, 527 villages, 3343 pariſhes. ; 

Rivers. ] Every brook.in 8 is called a rivers 


Its rivers rife in Spain and run weſt through Portugal, 
into the Atlantick. The moſt noted is the Tagan 


Capital. Lisz0v, at the mouth of the Tagus, con- 
taining about 130, oo0 inhabitants. In 1755, it was 
laid level with the ground by-a tremendous earth- 

quake, which was ohne” by a general conflagra- 
tion, in which cataſtrophe upwards of 10,000 people 
1olt their lives, 


| Climate, Productions and Commerce.) Portugal, fitu= _ 
ates i in a genial climate, abounds in excellent natural 
productions, and is well watered, It eſſes very 
- rich provinces in, and upon the coaſt of Alia, Africa 
= and America. It is, however, not proportionably 
werful ; its inhabitants are indigent, and the balance 
of trade is againſt it. It is even; obliged to import the 
neceſſaries of life, chiefly corn, from other countries. | 
Portugal produces wine, wool, oil, lk, honey, ant= . * > 
ns ſumac, a * of fine fruits, ſome * | 


=} > n Tv U A 1 


and cork. In 1785, the goods imported from Great 
Britain and Ireland into Partugal,confiſting of wool- 
ens, corn, fiſh, wood and hard ware, amounred to 
_ upwards of £,960,000 ſterling. The Engliſh took in 
return, of the produce of Portugal and Brazil, to the 
amount of £.528,000 ſterling. Only 13 millions of 
livres are ſuppoſed to circulate in a country which 
draws annually upwards of £.1,500,000 _ ar 
36 millions of livres, from the mines of Peru. Since 
the difcovery of theſe mines, that is, within 60 years, 


Portugal has brought from Brazil about 2400,000,000 


of livres, cr £.100,900,000 ſterling. 


Government and Religion.] Since the council of the 
three eſtates, vit. the clergy, the.nobility, and the 


cities, the members of which are nominated by the 


King, was ſubſtituted in the room of diets or meetings 
of the ſtates (which event took place the latter end of 
the laſt century) the government of the kingdom of 

Portugal has been abſolutely monarchical. The pro- 
ceedings of the courts of juſtice are ſlow and arbitrar 
and the number of lawyers and law officers is exceed- 


I! ubs flate of religion in Portugal is the ſame as in 
. Spain, The Portugueſe olergy conſiſt of one Patri- 
arch, a dignity granted to the church of 2 in 
the year 1716, of 3 Archbiſhops and 15 Biſhops. 
The whole number of Eccleſiaſticks is 200,000 : 
30,000 of which, and ſome ſay 60, ooo are monks and 
nuns. The number of convents is 745. The num- 
ber of clerical perſons to that of the laymen is as 1 
to 11. A 230 TDEIC SES 
History.] Portugal was anciently called Luſitania, 
and inhabited by tribes of wandering people, till it 
became ſubje& to the Carthaginians and Phœnicians, 
who were diſpoſſeſſed by the 1 250 years before 
"Chriſt. In the fifth century it fell under the yoke of 
the Suevi and Vandals, who were driven out by the 
Goths of Spain, in the year 389; but when the Moors 
ol Africa made de be — of the greateſt part 
of Spain, in the beginning of the eighth century, oy 
penetrated into Luſitania; there they eſtabliſhed Gove 


— 


wh 3 3 8 It became 


> IF empours 
| bje& to Spain in 1580; but in 1640, the people re- 


belled, ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, and elected for 
their Kingthe Duke of Braganza, Who took the name 
of John IV. in whoſe family it has ever ſince remain- 
ed i independent of Spain. Her preſent Majeſty's 
name is Mary 1 Iſabella; who eyed to is 
ee, 777. 1 4: 


= py "HR 
2 hgh * between a {of 24 Ne. 1 
15 DED Weſt, by Portugal and the Atlantick; 
North, by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean 
mountains, which divide it from France; Eaſt and 
South, by the Mediterranean ſea, and the Sb of 
Gibraltar. TER 
Spain i is divided imto 14 diſtricts, i in 1 are 209" 
© towns, and 21,089 villages and boroughs. 


* 1 Rivers. ] The Deuro, the Tagus, the Guadiana, the 


Guadalquiver, all which fall into the Atlantick ocean; 
and. the Ebro, the ancient Iberus,. . falls into the 


Mediterranean? 


Capital.] Mina ſituated on a branch of the 


river Tagus, containing 140,000 inhabitants. Cadiz, 
ſituated on the Atlantick, a little to the northward of 


the Straits of Gibraltar, is the greatemporium of Spain, 
and contains 80,000 inhabitants. | 
Wealth and Commerce.] The advantages of Spain, 


| as to climate, foil, natural productions, rivers, - navi- 
- gation and foreign poſſeſſions, which are immenſely _ 


rich, ought to raiſe this monarchy high above all oth- 
er powers of Europe. Yet the reverſe is the caſe : 
Spain is but thinly peopled—has but little commerce 
—few manufattures—and what commerce it has, is 
almoſt entirely in the hands of; ſtrangers, notwith- 
ſtanding the PRs ee in their way by the : 
tate 1% B54 vans 11-46 

4 Spain 


- 


ruin 


_ _ © Spaim-preduces excellent oranges, lemons, almonds; 
| figs, grapes, pomegranates, dates, piſtachios, capers, 
chefnuts, tobacco, ſoda, faffron, honey, ſalt, ſaltpetre, 
wines of a rich and delicious flavour, cotton, rice, 
corn, oil, wool, ſilk, hemp, flax, &c. which, with 
proper induſtry, might be exported to an amazing 
amount. And yet all the exports of Spain, moſt ar- 
ticles of which no other country can ſupply, are eſti- 
mated at only £.9,333.333 ſterling. Spain does not 
produce corn enough for its own conſumption, and is 
under the neceſſity of importing large quantities, 
| 898 Spain is an abſolute monarchy. The 
provinces of Navarre, Biſcay and Arragon, have pre- 
erved fome of their ancient privileges. The King's 
 edifts mult be regiſtered in the court of Carlifle, be- 
fore they acquire the force of laws. The- crown is 
hereditary both in the male and. female line. By a 
law made in 1713, female heirs cannot fucceed till 
after the whole male line is extint. | | 
Nope] The Roman Catholick religion, to the 
excluſion of all others, is the religion of the'Spaniſh 


monarchy; and it is, in theſe countries, of the moſt , - 


bigotte?!, fuperſtitious and tyrannical character. All © 
ether denominations of Chriſtians, as well as Jews, are 
expoſed to all the ſeverit'es of perfecution. The pow- 
er of the court of Inquiſition, eſtabliſhed in Spain in 
2578, has been diminiſhed, in ſome reſpects, by the 
- Interference of the civil power. It is ſuppoſed that 
the clergy of this kingdom amount to 200,000, half of 
wham are monks and nuns, diſtributed in gooo con- 
vents, The revenue of the Archbiſhop of Toledo is 
00,000 ducats. There are in the kingdom of Spain 
| : Archbiſhops, 45 Biſhops; in America 6 Archbiſh- 
ops and 28 Biſhops; in the Phillippine iſles, 1 Arch- 
"biſhop and 5 2 wr All thefe dignities are in the 
gift of the King. Fifty two inferiour eccleſiaſtical 
dignities and offices are in the gift of the Pope. 
History.] The firſt inhabitants of Spain were the 
"Celtz, a people of Gaul; after them the Phœnicians 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the moſt ſouthern parts of the 
country, and may well be ſuppoſed to TM. 


5 5 


firſt civilizers of this kingdom, and the founders 
of the moſt ancient cities. After theſe. followed the 
Grecians ; then the Carthaginians, on whoſe depart- 
ure, ſixteen years before Chriſt, it became ſubject. to 
tue Romans, till the year 400, when the Goths, Van- 
als, Suevi, Alans and Sillingi, on Conſtantine's with- 


Irawing his forces from that kingdom to the eaſt, in- 
vaded it, and divided it amongſt themſelves ; but the 
Goths in alittle time were ſole maſters of it under 
their King ALazick I. who founded the Spaniſh 


monarchy, After a regular ſucceſſion of monarchs, ' 


we come to the late King CuaxESs III. who aſcend- 
etl the throne upon the death of his half brother FER. 
DIyVAN D VI. in the year 1759 - Re hat 
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Length 600 | Q and 19 North Latitude. 
Breadrh oy between $450 and 89 Eaſt Lon-itude, 


OUNDED North; by-the: Engliſh channel ane 


the Netherlands; Eaſt, by Germany, Switzer- 


land and Italy; South, by the Mediterranean and 
Spain; Weſt, by the Bay of Biſcay, Containing 400 
Cities, 1500 ſmaller towns, 43, 000 pariſhes, 100,000 ' 


villages. 


Climate, Soil, Rivers, Commerte, Sc.] France is ſit- 
uate i in a very mild climate. Its ſoil in moſt parts is 


very fertile; it is bounded by high ridges of moun- 
tains, the lower branches of which croſs the greater 


pore of the kingdom; it conſequently abounds win 


arge rivers, ſuch as the Rhone, the Loire, the Ga- 


10nne, the Seine, &c. to the amount of 200 which are 


navigable; and it is contiguous to two oceans. Theſe 


united advantages render. this kingdom one bf the 


richeſt countries of Europe, both with reſpect to nat- 


ural productions and commerce. Wine is the ſtaple 


commodity: of France, One million fix hundred 
thouſand acres'of ground are laid out in vineyards; 


4 to 7 pounds ſterling. France annually exports 
Sn ˙ w wines 


- 


and the net profit from each acre is eſtimated at from 


* 
* 


x £ 
S 


21,000 looms for filk ſtuffs, 12,000 for ribbands 
- lace, 20,000 for ſilk ſtockings, and the different ſilk 
_ manufattures employed 2,000,000 of people. | 


wines to the amount of 24 millions of livres. The 


fruits atid other productions of France, do not much 


differ from thoſe of Spain, but are raiſed in much 
greater plenty. France has very important fiſheries, 
both on her on, and on the American coaſt, | 


In 1773, there were in France 1500 ſilk mills, 


In point ot commerce, France may be ranked next 


410 England and Holland. The French have the great- F 


Eſt ſhare of the Levant trade—they enjoy fome valu- 
able commereial privileges in Turkey; but their Weſt 
India poſſeſſions, which are admirably cultivated and 
governed, are the richeſt. Before the late American 
war, the balance of commerce in favour of France was 
eſtimated at 70,000,900 hvres, and has not ſince been 


. diminiſhed. 


Government.] Unſettled. A moſt important and 


glorious revolution in favour of civil and religious lib- 
erty is now accompliſhing in France, 42 


In France there are 28 Archbifhops, 111 Biſhops, 


1866, ooo clergymen, 5400 convents, containing 200,000 
perſons devoted to monaſtick life. „3 
Tearning.] The ſciences have ariſen to a =_—_ 


great height in this kingdom, and this nation ean boa 


of having produced great maſter pieces in almoſt ev- 
ery branch of ſcientifick knowledge and elegant lit- 


erature, There are 20 univerſities in France. The 


royal academies of fciences, of the French language, 
and of inſcriptions and antiquities at Paris, are juſtly 
celebrated. 1 | TV 


Hiftory.] France was originally the country of the 
ancient Gauls, and was conquered by the Romans 


twenty five years before Chriſt. The Goths, Vandals, 


Alans and Suevi, and afterwards the Burgundi, di- 
vided it amongſt them from A. D. 400 to 476, when 


the Franks, another ſet of German emigrants, who 


had ſettled between the Rhine and the Maine, com- 


> wr: the foundation of the preſent kingdom under 
Clovis, It was conquered, except Paris, by Edward 


III. 


— , y * 
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an entire conqueſt was made by Henry V. who was 
appointed regent, during the life of Charles VI. ac- 

| knowledged heir to the crown of France, and hom 
age paid to him accordingly. The Engliſh crown loſt 
all its poſſeſſions in France during the reign of Henry 


VI. between 1434 and 1450. | 


nt Rheims, June 12, 1775. 


The preſent King of this potent empire, is Lewis 
XVI. the friend of America, and the protector of the 
rights of mankind, who was born Auguſt 23, 17543 
married Mary Antonietta of Auſtria, M 6 1770; 

acceded to the throne upon the death of his grand- 
father Lewis XV. May 10, 1774; and wag:crowned 


. {> 
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Length 600 5 380 and 40 North Latitude. 
5 between 1 0 . 790 Eaſt Lib 


128 is a large peninſula, an, 0 like a boot and 
ſpur; and is bounded North, by the Alps, whieh 
divide it from France and Switzerland; Eaſt, by the 
Gulf of Venice, or Adriatick Sea; South and Weſt, by 
the Mediterranean Sea. BE SAND. 
The whole of the Italian dominions comprehending 
Corſica and Sardinia, are divided as follows:  _- 
Piedmont, | i 15 uſcany, 


| 2 | Savoy, | I Maſſa, 
7 { Montferra N 4 e 
757 A, andrine, | ive Princes, Y Modena, 
dinia delong I Bess, I Piombino, 
5K - Sardinia ifl. _. Monaco. © 
To the kingdom Naples, | e * 
of Naples, I Sicily ifland. Republicks, 185 Marino, 
: Ai Milan, | 4 _ T Genoa, 4 
To the Emper. Ta, I To France, Corcltica if. 
Nats -.- +; SM | Venice, 


irandolaa. | 
| To the repub- } Iftna, _ 

| ; lick of Venice, } Dalmatia, 
; Iſles of Dalm. 

. II Iflands in the Venetian domin. 

Air, Soil and Productions.] Italy is the moſt cel- 

ebrated country in Europe, having been GE the 
V | eat 


Popes dominions. 


ſeat of the Roman empire, and is at preſent of the 
Pope. The country is ſo fine and fruitful, that it is 
commonly called the garden of Europe. The air is 
temperate and wholeſome, excepting the territory of 
the church, where it is very indifferent. The ſoil is 
fertile, and produces wheat, rice, wine, oil, oranges 
and all forts of fruits, flowers, honey, filk ; and in the 
kingdom of Naples are cotton and ſugar. The foreſts 
are full of all kinds of game, On the mountains are 
fine paſtures, which feed great numbers of cattle. 
| aeg, rs Italy contains between 12 and 19 
millions of inhabitants. The Italiars excel in com- 
plaiſant. obliging behaviour to each other, and affabil- 
ity to foreigners, Muſick, poetry, painting, ſculpture 
and architecture are their favourite ſtudies, and there 
are no people who have brought them to greater per- 
fection. ; | | 
Religion.] The Italians are zealous profeſſors of 
the dottrinè of the church of Rome. The Jews are 
here tolerated in the publick exerciſe of their religion, 
The natives, either in reverence to the Pope, or by 
being induſtriouſly kept in ignorance of the proteſtant 
doctrines, entertain monſtrous notions of all the diſ- 
ſenters from the church of Rome. The inquifition 
here is little more than a ſound. In Naples there are 
- 20*Archbiſhops, 107 Biſhops : In Sicily-g 'Archbiſh- 
ops, and 8 ee In the year 1782 there were in 
Naples alone, 45,525 prieſts, 24,694 monks, 20,79 
nuns. In 1783, government reſolved to diſſolve 4 
convents of nuns.  _ | 

Chief Oy]. Roms, once the capital of the world, 

is now the chief city in Italy, It contained, in the 
year 1724, 143,000 inhabitants, and is ſituated upon 
the river Tyber. It was founded by Romulus 756 
years before Chriſt, and was formerly three times as 
—— as at preſent; and is now one of the largeſt and 

handſomeſt cities 23 6 | IE, 
+ pg Mount Veſuvius, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and Etna, in Sicily, are remarkable for their 
fiery eruptions, which frequently bury whole cities in 
ITT TONER 


Government] | 
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Government, ] The ce of Venice is ariſto- 


cratical, under a chief magiſtrate called a Doge, who 
is ſaid to be a King as to robes, a ſenator in the coun- 
cil houſe, a 1 within the city, and a private man 


1 out of it. 


There are many different lovereignties i in Italy. rt 
is divided into little republicks, principalities and 
dukedoms, which, in ſpiritual matters, are ſubje& to 
_=_ Pope, who, like the ghoſt of the deceaſed Roman 

e fits crowned upon its grave. 

0 The era of the foundation of Rome be- 

gins Avel '20, 753 years before. the birth of Chriſt. 
Authors generally aſſign the honour to Romulus its 
firſt King, who was but eighteen years old. He was 
* wife, courageous and politick prince. 
St. Peter is placed at'the head of the Popes or Biſh- | 
op of Rome, in the 33d year of the common era. 
The preſent ON, is Pius vi. elected 1 165 
AS a 


SWITZERLAND. 
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10 Rad rgitude, 
2 "IF be tween * and 430 Ba ee. N 
OUNDED North, by Germany; Eaſt, by Tirol, 
Trent and Lake Conſtance ; South, by Ty”; . 
Weſt, by France. 

Cities. J 4 Bzxn, on the river An | is the moſt con- 
ſiderable city in Switzerland. Bast, on the banks 
of the Rhine, contains 220 ſtreets, and by ſome 8 

reckoned the Wee of all Switzerland. 
© Rivers. ] rincipal rivers are the Rhine and 
Rhone, 2 of Hae riſe in the Alps: Wy] 
Air, Soil and Cn] This country is full of 
mountains; on the tops of ſome of them the ſnow re- 


6 


—_— 


mains the year avid; . the air of conſequence is keen, 

and the froſts ſevere. In the ſummer the inequality 

of the ſoil renders the ſame province very unequal in 

its ſeaſons. On one fide of the mountains, called the 

Alps, the. — often reaping, towing 
; wing 
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bens on the other. The vallies, however, are 

- warm, fruitful. and well cultivated., The water of 

Switzerland is excellent, deſcending from the. moun- 
tains in beautiful catarafts, which have a moſt pleaſing 

and delightful effect. Its productions are, ſheep, cat- 

_ te; wine, flax; wheat, ves er APP: n _—_ 

* chefnuts and plumbs. 

on and. Characler.] F or the number of i in- 

8 ſee table of Europe. 

The Sil are a brave, hardy, Wan neople.” 
remarkable for their fidelity and their zealous attach- 
ment to the liberties of their country. A general fim- 
plicity of manners, an o „ unaffeted frankneſs, to- 
gether with an invinci ſpirit of freedom, are the 

moſt diſtinguiſhin characteriſticks of the inbabitants- 
2 Switzerland. On the firſt entrance into this coun- 
try, travellers cannot but obſerve the air of content 
Andi ſatisfaction, which appears in the countenances 
bol the inhabitants. A taſte for literature is prevalent 
among them, from the higheſt to the loweſt rank. 
Theſe are the happy c cgplegueaces.of 4 mil mild republi- 
can government. MT © 
Religion.] Wreespreg d religions ws iin 
and popery; t 1 in _ dottrinal points, they 
differ much from alvin. Their A on relig- 
_ Jous toleration are much leſs 2 than upon civil 
government. _ | 
Covernment.] Switzerland eomprehends thirteen. 
cantons, that is, ſo many different republicks, all unit- 
ed in one confederacy, for their mutual preſervation. 
The government is partly ariſtoeratical, and partly de- 
mocratical. Every eanton is abſolute in its on jurif- 
diction. But whether the government be ariſtocrat- 
ical, democratical or mixed, a general ſpitit of liberty 
pervades and: actuates the ſeveral conſtitutions. The 
real intereſts of the people appear to be attended to, 
and they enjoy a degree of happineſs, not to be nupndde 
* in deſſ 4 7% 
e The old inhabitants of this id were 
vetii ; they were defeated by julius Cæſar, 
7 25 * 8 territory remained _ 
5 PIG 
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| xt to the Romans, 'till it was rh: by the Alc- - 
mans, German emigrants, A. D. 995; who were ex? | 
pelled by Clovis, King of France, in 496. It under- 
went another revolution in 888, being made part ok. 
the kingdom of Bur In 1032, it was given, 
by the falt King of Endach to Conrad II. Empe- 
ror of Germany; from which time it was held as part 
of the empire, till the year 130%, when a very fingu- 
Jay 1 delivered the Swiſs cantons from the Ger- 
n yoke. Grifler, Governour of theſe provinces 
Fe the Emperour Albert, having ordered one "Will 
iam Tell, an illuſtrious Swiſs patriot, under pain of 
death; to ſhoot at an le, laced on the head of one 
of his children, he hat the dexterity, though the dift- 
ance was very conſiderable, to ſtrike it off without 
hitting the child, The tyrant perceiving that he had 
another arrow under his cloak, aſked him for What 
purpoſe he intended it ? he boldly replied, © To have 
ot you to the heart, if I'd had the e to kill 
my ſon. The erraged Governour ordered him to be 
Hanged, but his fellow citizens, animated by his forti- 
tude and patriotiſm, flew to arms, attacked and van- 
quiſhed Grifler, who was ſhot dead by Tell, and the 
independency of the ſeveral ſtates of this country, now 
called the Thirteen Cantons, under a republican form 
A took place immediately; which was 
e perpetual by a league among themlelves, in the 
year 1315 3 and confirmed by treaty with the other 
powers of Europe, 1649. Seven of theſe cantoas are 
doman Cafholitks, and'fix Proteſtants. 1 EH 


"TURKEY, in Lonorz. 


3 1000 179 and 40 Eaſt Longitude. 1 1 
Breadth 81 between nf 360 and 49 North Latitude. 


OUNDED North, by Ruſſia, Poland and Sclavo- 
nia ; Eaſt, by Circallla, the Black ſea, the Pro- 
1 Helleſpont and Archipelago; South, by the 
editerranean ſea; Weſt, by the ſame lea, and me 
Venetian and Aultrian territories. Sat 27 
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30 :Soik, Air and Productions.] Nature has been laviſh 
© . of her bleſſings upon the inhabitants of Turkey in 


. _ theſe particulars. The foil, though unimproved, 


through the indolence of the Turks, is luxuriant be- 
yond deſcription, The air is falubrious and friendly 
| a theimagination, unleſs corrupted by the neighbour- 
ing countries, or through the uncleanlineſs of its inhab- 
itants. The ſeaſons here are regular and pleaſant, and 
have been celebrated from the remoteſt times of an- 
tiquity. The Turks are invited to frequent bathings, 
by the purity. and wholeſomeneſs of the water, in ev- 
ey part of their dominions. Raw ſilk, cotton, oil, 
leather, tobacco, cake ſoap, honey, wax, manna, and 
various fruits and drugs, are here produced in plenty, 
(ie Euties, ] ConsTANTINOPLE, the capital of 
this empire, {ſtands on the welt fide of the. Boſpborus, | 
in the proyince of Romania, was rebuilt by the Em- 
| ur Conſtantine in the fourth century, who trans- 
e hier the ſeat of the Roman government ; up- 
on his death it obtained the name of Conſtantinople. 
Ii is of a triangular ſhape, waſhed by the ſea on two 
ſides, and riſing gradually from the ſhore, in the ſorm 
of an amphitheater. The view of it from the harbour 
is conſeſſedly the .fineſt in the world. The city is 
ſurrounded by a wall about twelve miles in circum- 
ference, and the ſuburbs are very extenſive. It con- 
tains 1,000,000 ſouls, of which 200,000 are Greeks, 
40,00 Armenians, and 60,000 Jews, _ v$ 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion in this empire 
is the e of the ſect the Sunnites. All oth- 
er religions are tolerated on paying a certain capita- 
tion. Among the Chriſtians reſiding in Turkey, thoſe 
of the orthodox Greeks are the moſt numerous, and 
they enjoy, among other privileges, that of being ad- 
vanced to dignities and poſts of truſt and profit. The 
Turkiſh clergy are numerous, being compoſed of all 
the learned in tlie empire, and are the only teachers of 
the law, and muſt be conſulted in all important caſes. 
Covernment.] The Tükiſh Emperour, who is 
Uſually called the Grand Seignior, has an unlimited 
power over the lives and fortunes of his 1 Pat 
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5 u un G A N TY: „ 
his he (exerciſes chiefly towards his miniſters and of- 


fcers of ſtate. Their las in general are equitable, f 


5 _ executed, but Julliee: is een bought and 


The Ottomen ire or i of 
a. d vine, was empire, at Ganſtas gnty 


by — I. 5 the total deſtruttion of the 3 : 
of the eaſtern Greeks in the year 1g00, who wat 
ed by a rate of the moſt warlike Princes that 
are recorded in kiſtory. The Turkiſh throne: is he- 
reditary in the family of Oſman. The preſent Otto- 
man, or Turkiſh Emperour, is As DPELHAuH Tor AcH» 
Er III. who had bern in con nement forty four 
years. He ſueceeded his minen, b J | 


Wn ws 74 ne 4 


. N 77 'R ®. 
(Belonging! to the os of . 


ſqu. miles. 
4 1 d E. | Longi 5 

. NY between 142 — 995 North ongirude, 4 36,060. 

| 83 North, by Poland; Eaſt, by Tranſyl- 

vaniaand Walachia; South, by Selavonia; Weſt, 

by Auſtria and Moravia. Divided into Upper Hun- 


gary, north or the Danube; and e 5 


© Population. See fable of E 2 
ret 1b ny ee "The. air in 1 Gs, 
| rts gary is very -unhealthy,: owing. to ita 
Tons waters kts — = The —— in 255 
northern parts is more ſerene and healthy. The foil 
in ſome parts is very fertile, and produces almoſt ev- 
_ ety kind of fruits. They have a ne breed of mouſe 
coloured horſes, much e med by military officers. 83 
Neligion.] The eſtabliſhed relgion in Hungary d 
the: Roman Catholick, though the greater 8 the . 
anhabitants are Proteſtants — k | 
-eryjoy' the full exereiſe of their religious 5 1 
. "Government. aig By the: conſtitution of Hungary, the 
crown is vg 4 to be elektive. This point is not 

|  iiputed, 


. n U G A n 
25 diſputed. All chat is infeſted on is, that the heir of 
© the houſe of Auſtria ſhall be elected as een as a 1. 
5 cancy happens. n ll 94 3." 
I) he regalia of Hons .conbdting of the ATE ISS 
ſcepter a St. Stephen, the firſt King, are depoſited in 
; Prefburg. oY Tbelk ate carefully ſecured by ſeven locks, 
the keys of which are kept by the ſame. number of 
Hungarian noblemen. No prince is held by the pop- 
ulace as legally their ſovereign, till he be crowned 
with the Gn of King Stephen; and they have a 
notion that the fate of their nation depends upon this 
cCeroven's remaining in their poſſeſſion; it has there fore 
been always removed in arge en 10 ins. of | 
| ye” e 3 nt 4 75 1 "oy 
haef Towns. RESBURG, * ung is 
the * of the whole kingdem ppe well ary on 
the Danube, and, like 9 — ſuburbs more mag- 
| nificent than itſelf, In this city the ſtates of Hungary 
Hold their aſſemblies, and 1 in the cathedral church the 
r is crowned. 
Tlifory.] This kingdom is the ancient Pannonia. 
Julius Cælar was the firſt Roman that attacked Hun- 
Jo and Tiberius ſubdued it. The Goths afterwards 
100 Its and in the year g76, it became a prey to the 
Huns and Lombards. It was annexed to the empire 
of Germany under Charlemange, but became an inde- 
pendent kingdom in 926. It was the. ſeat of bloody 
wars between the Turks and Germans, from 1540 to 
1789, when, by the treaty of Belgrade, it was ceded to 
the latter, and is now annexed to the/German empire. 
Formerly it was an aſſemblage of different ſtates, and 
Stephen was the firſt WhO aſſumed the 22 
in the year 997. He was diſtinguiſhed with the a 
pellation of Salix r, becauſe Luk firſt introduced chr) 
1anity into this country. reſent. e SCE. is 
MasIA TEA ESA, n her father CHARLES 


VI. February 2, 1796. She married Francis Stephen, 
| Grand Duke of, Loraine, choſen Emperour Septem- 
ber 12455 7 who > died i in a * 1b uns Ms 
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P 94 40 0 1 
Hoe FRM =} between 125 rab; Eaſt a eat . 
JD) OUNDED. North, by the German ocean, Den- 
4D: mark, and the Baltick ; Eaft, by Poland and Hun- 
gary; South, by Switzerland and the Alps, which di- 
vide it from Italy; Weſt, by the dominions of France 
and the Low Countries, from. which it is ſeparated by 

the Rhine, Moſelle, and the Meaſe,, PLE 

Diviſtons.] 41 1 e is een into | 

ten circles, \ viz. "IK 


K l trio "OM Circles 3d £ RE | 
Upper n 357005, 00 Burgundy 1,880, 0 
Teber Sakon? by , 2,100,000 | Franconia ., - - _1,000,c00 
Weltphalia ©. 2,300,000 | Swabla _ 15,800,000 
Upper = N ao x;000zc00'| Barra 600,000 
: Lower Rhine 1,100,000 | Auſtria, 4,182, 00 
Beſides theſe teneeircles there —— alſo to 155 
German empire, THE 237 
, FS 8 | 
The kingdom of Bobemia, divided i 1 1 2,266,000 _ 
. The Marguifate % Leeder 5 circles, Gs _ 1,137,000 | 
e Marquifate of Lufatia, (belon 
" EleQtor of Saxony) ; re Seer 
Sileſia, (belonging to the Rees empire) dee 


Production and Commerce.] From the — — 
en and the great extent of Germany, from the 
various N of the ſoil, the number of its moun- 
tains, foreſts and large rivers, we ſhould be led to ex- 

ct, What we find, a great variety and plen 
of uſeful ee The nie bt. ed wed 8 
northeaſtern parts, furniſh many ſorts of 5 as 
_ kins of foxes, bears, wolves, ſquirrels, lynxes, wild 
cats, boars, &. The ſouthern parts produce excel- 
lent wines and fruits; and the middle provinces great 
: phate of corny cattle and minerals. Salt is found in 

ermany in greater dene * 15 parity: than i in 
mor other countries. 

Government.] The German ewpire, which till the | 
our $43, OE Oy ng n now. +"; 2 


4 


0 e r M A N 
Rate by itſelf; or may be eonfdered as a combination 


of upwards of 300 ſovereignties, independent of each 
other, but compoſing one political body under an elect- 


ive head, called the — — of Germany, or the 


Roman Emperour. All other ſovereigus allow him 

the firſt rank among the European monarchs. Eight 

Princes of the empire, cal rs, have the 

: of electing the e e clefhors' are div wy 

| into eccleſiaſtical N temporal. ö 
FIR : | | The King 6r Br u- 


= 1 T n of the bamtiae 
The-Archbiſhop of Mente, of 5, 2 4 7 


The Archbiſhop of Preves, 4 T o lectur of Sanony, 
bs e Was N = T = Elector of 


W . E. bear of Brundutck, } 
: - Raligior ] v1 mak * ben Chch- 
- n 7 
olick, ee and the imiſt, generally called 
— Reformed Religion, have been the eſtabliſhed re- 
ions of Germany. The 6 ails in the ſouth 
1 the Lutheran in eee 
formed near the Rhine. 
"Capital. ]* VIENNA, on the Packs is the capital 
of Auſtria, and of the whole German ere and is 
_ the refidence of the 8 5 e. 
Improvements. | The a t- 
er mamber of uſeful diſcoveries 1. inventions —— 
and ſciencos than any other European nation. They 
have the honour e Printing, 
about the _—_ 1430. 
Hiftor K 6 Sc.) 'Charlemange, or Charles the Great, 
France, 


was the founder of the German em- 

pre in 806. Joſeph II. the preſent Emperour, was 
rn 3 A — — Rom- 

uns, 1 n 1763, he was eh Elpegours upon | 

the death of his father Francis I. 

Ihle German empire, when: ovalidered as one fingle 

| power or ſtate, with the Emperoar at its head, is of no 

great political conſequence in Europey becauſe, from 

the 1 and weak connexion of its parts, and 

the di t nature of their government, from the in- 
e 1 


x. NETHERLANDS. „„ 
| fignificaticy of its ill compoled a and hand alt 

| — the different views and „ of its maſters, it 

is next to imp nme 1 
_ and. uniform „ 


run NETHERLANDS, on FLAN- : 


Length e 
Fresch 25 between 1 29 — 775 Eaſt "ou N 
YOUNDED North, Wan bye Eaft, by Ger- 
many ; South and oft, by France and the 
Engliſh” lea. | 
Diviſions. ] This country is divided into ten. prov-: 
inces, via. | 
Province. Ei Towns. | 
Brabant, belonging to the Dutch and Auſtrians, {rm | 


Mala: fubje@ to the houſe of Aude, Aue. 
Limburg, belonging to the Dutch and ee abode 1 


e 


. 122 1 * 7 47 +368 "i. 


Luxemburg, Auſtrian and French, __- Luxemburg. 
Namur, middle parts belonging to an, . Namur. 
Hainault, Auſtrian and French, RO Moss. 
Cambreſis, ſubject to France, . Cambray. 
Artois, * to F Os Du 1 4 * —— 
ing to the te uſtrians E 
Flanders, hay * e * * . — 


Inhabitants and Religion J. The Netherlands are in- 
habited by about 1 8 fouls. The Roman Cath- 
olick is the eftabliſhed religion, but Proteſtants and ; 
Jews are not moleſted. 
Manufattures. | Their principal manufaRures are, 
fine lawns, cambricks, lace and tapeſtry, with hien 


they carry on a very advantageous traffick, eſpeciallß 


with England, from whence, it is computed, they re- 
ceive a balance of half a million annually in time of 


Pech tom Bavssk fs is the chief town of Bra- 
bant and the capital of Flanders. Here the beſt cam- 
blets are made, and moſt. of the _—— which are 
Worn in * part of the world. 


£ | WEE  Hiftory.} © 


: 
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a 1 Flanders, originally the country of the | 

A Er Belgz, was conquered by Julius Cæſar, forty 
ſeven years before Chriſt; paſſed into the hands of 
France A. D. 412; and was governed by its Earls, 
- TubjeU to that crown, from 364 to 1369, By mar- 
ria e it then came into. the houle of Auſtriaz but was 


2 yielded. to Spain in 1556. Shook. off the nim 
poke 1572, and in the year 1725, by the treaty Vi-. 


Enna, was opened to the — 4825 | 


HOLLAND, OR THE UNITED 
PROVINCES. 


- . 


5 Ten 1b 180 3 and , N, ya — 
| rn AD) berween 1 22 and 70 2225 go ngitude. FE men : 
: JIDERDED Eaſt, by Germany; South, by the 
| Auſtrian and French Netherlands: ; Welt and 
North by the German ocean. Wr e 113 den, 
1400 villages. | 
Divided into ſeven. provinces : 4 


E  - WO:  Chief:Towons.. la. 
._- Gelder,” - Nimweguen, 12, co 
bs. Holland, | | Amſterdam, 212, co 
Utrecht, meet; ey J, oc 
Zet land, Middleb urg. 244,000 
* 1 Feuwarden. 16 
Overyſſel, Deventer. . 


- - "Groenigen, Groen'i rn Bi 


Country of Drenthe, under th the Procon of he 


35 Vaited Provinces. 


= Lands of the Generality, commonly called Dutch 
Brabant. | 
. Wealth and Commerce:] The ſeven United N 
afford a ſtriking proef, that unwearied and perſever- 
ing induſtry is capable of eonquering every diſadvan- 
tage of climate and ſituation, The air and water are 
bad; the foil naturally produces fearcely any thing 

but turf; and the poſſslnon of this ſoil, poor as it is, 
> difputed by the ocean, which, rifing conſiderably 

Were W rh ages) the ts _w be prevented by 


1 * 


H L LAN M ͤ 


1 ſtrong and expenſive dykes, from overflowing a ſpot 


which ſeems to be ſtolen from its natural domains. 


Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, which might ſeem 


inſurmountable to a leſs induſtrious people, the perſe- 
vering labours of the patient Dutchmen have rendered 


this ſmall, and ſeemingly infignificant territory, one of 


the richeſt ſpots in Europe, both with reſpett to popu- 


lation and property. In other countries, which are 


ſſeſſed of a variety of natural productions, we are 
not ſurpriſed to find manufaftures employed in mul- 
tiplying the riches which the bounty of the ſoil be- 
Rows; but to ſee, in a country like ROW large 
woolen manufaRtures, where there are ſcarcely any 
flocks ; numberleſs artiſts employed in metals, where 
there is no mine; thouſands of ſaw mills, where there 


is ſcarcely any foreſt ; an immenſe quantity of corn 


70 exported from a country where there is not agricul- 


ture enough to ſupport one half of its inhabitants, muſt - 


ſtrike every obſerver with admiration. Among the 
moſt valuable productions of this country may be 
reckoned their excellent cattie. They export large 
| J—_ of madder, a vegetable much uſed in dying. 
Their fiſheries yidld a clear profit of many millions of 


florins. The trade of Holland extends to almoſt ev. _ 


ery” part of the world, to the excluſion, in lome- 
branchey, of all their European competitors ' 
re AusrERDAU, which is built on piles of 
wood, and is one of the moſt commercial cities in tha 


World. It has more than one half the trade of Hol- 
land; and, in this celebrated center of an immenſo 


commerce, a bank is eſtabliſhed of that ſpecies, called 
a Giro Bank, of very great wealth and greater credit. 


trecht, made in the year 1579, the ſeven United Prov- 
inces muſt be looked upon as one political body, unit - 
ed for the preſervation of the whole, of which each 
fingle province is governed by its owrr laws, and ex- 
erciſes moſt of the rights of a. ſovereign ſtate, In con- 


lequence of the union, the ſeven provinces guarantee 


each other's rights, they make war and peace, they 


_  Tevy taxes, &c. in their joint capacity; but as to in- 


— 


_ - - Government.) Since the great confederation of U- _ 


„ 8 9 n 8 
an, We "Re af * e * * \ 
0 r ? 
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ternal government, each province is independent of | 


the other provinces, and of the ſupreme power of the 
republick. The provinces rank in the order they are 
mentioned. They ſend deputies, choſen out of the 
3 ſtates, to the general afſembly, called the 
States General, which is inveſted with the ſupreme le- 
giſlative 232 of the confederation. Each province 
may ſend as many members as it pleaſes, but it has an- 
ly one voice in the aſſembly of the ſtates. 8 
to the lateſt regulations, that aſſembly is compoſed of 
58 deputies. At the bead of this xepublican gavern- 
ment, is the Prince Stadtholder, or Governour, who 
exercites. a very conſiderable part of the executive 
power of the ſtate. . 5 © 
. Religion. ] The Calviniſt or Refarmed religion is 
eſtabliſhed in Holland; but others are tolerat N 
None but Calviniſts can hold any employment of 
truſt or profit, The church is governed by Prefbyte- 
ries and Synads. Of the latter there are nine for 
fangle provinces, and one national Synod, ſuhject, 
_ However, to the control of the States General. The 
French and Walloon Calviniſts have Synods of their 
own. In the fever: provinces are 1879 miniſters of 
the eſtabliſhed church, go of the Walloan church, 
80 Roman Catholick, 53 Lutheran, 43 Arminian, 
and 312 Baptiſt miniſters. In the Eaſt Indies there 
are 46, and in the Weſt Indies g miniſters of the ef- 
n Thafe p * > 1 ly S. TI 
Hiſtary.] Theſe provinces were originally an affem- 
blage of . — 3 dependent upon the Kings 
of Spain; from whaſe yoke withdrew them- 
felves-during the reign of Philip II. in the year 1579, 


under the conduct of the Prince of Orange, and form- 


ed the republick now called the feven United Prov- 
inces, or Holland, that being the moſt remarkable 
province. The office of Stadtholder, or Captain Gen- 
eral of the United Provinces, was made hereditary in 
the Prince of Orange's family, not excepting females, 
45>. - . N 55 


POLAND 


1 POLAND AD. LITHUANIA.” 


| Length 16% ana 248 Bal e 
Breadch 7 berwern my 46® and 57® North Latirude, ..c- 


EFORE the extraordinary partition of this: coun- 
| try by the King.of Pruffia, aided by che E 
rour and ** ſs Queen, and the Epe Raſlia, L 
which event happened fince the year 1791, the ki | 
dom of Poland, with the dutehy of Lithuania annex 
was bounded North, by Livonia, Muſnovy and the _ 
 Baltick; Eaſt, by Muſcovy; — by Hungary, 
Turkey and Little 7 * e E phil x 
Contaming ade towns. 


; The 4s of Poland 3 1586 
— is divided — 1. Great Poland, which - 
is ſubdivided into 12 diftrifs, called ' woidwod{hips. | 
2, Little Poland, three woidwodſhip 8. 3. Polachia, _ 
three counties. 4. Chelm, Chelm, remaining part of R Red 
N Podolia and Bratzaw. ow. 7. Vol- 

L. The great dutchy of Lithuania, which in- 
7. White uſſia, Black Nuts, Poleſa, and the 
dutchy of SZamaite. | 8 


Wealth and Commerce.) Poland is ous of ha a 
«ft ſtates in Europe, owing. to the oppreſſion of the 
trades people in the towns, and the ſlavery of the peal» 
antry. the {kill of the natives in agrienlture bare 
any proportion to the fertility of the foil, Poland might 

be one of the richeſt countries in the world; for tha? 
a large part of it lies uncultivated, it exports no incon- 
ſiderable quantity of corn. Want of induſtry and of 
freedom, are the chief reaſons that the balance of trade 
is fo much againſt Poland. The exports * corn, 


* 


the 
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hemp, 3 horſes, cattle, (about 100,000 ox on every 5 
year), Ae e timber, metals, manna, wax, honey, &c. 
ue 


of them in the year 1777, amounted to near- 
ly. go millions of dollars. The imports, conſiſting 
chiefly in wine, cloth, filk, hard ware, gold, filver, _ 
Eaſt and Weſt India goods, were ſuppoſed to amount 2 


to no leſs than 47 — — of dollars. 


SCovermment.] Since the late revolution me ws. 
ernment of = wr is ariftocratical. Its ee ng * 


zs an elective King, ſo limited, that in publick acts he 


is often called only the firſt order of the republick. 
On being ale ted he is obliged immediately to ſign the 


HFacla Conuenta of Poland. The ſoveteign power is 
veſted in the hands of the three orders . ths me, She. . 


King, the ſenate and the nobility.- . 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion is N. Rejingk 


Cilnkcs. Proteins; to whom-the'name of diff. 
dents is now confined, are tolerated. The 1225255 of 
the pope and of the prieſts i is very great. 


Capital.] Warsaw, ſituated on the river Viſtula, Ts 


in the center of Poland, containing 50,000 inhabitants, 


9255 0 .J. Poland was anciently the country of the _ 
Is, who emigrated from it to invade the Roman 
88 It was erected into a dutchy, of which Le- 
chus was the firſt Duke, A. D. 694. In his time the 


ulſe of gold and filver was unknown to his ſubje tts, 


their commerce being carried on only by exchange of 
goods. It became: Ang ds in the yedr 1000 ; Othbo 
175 VER, rour of Germany, conferring the title of 
oleſlatis I. Red Ruſſia was added to this 
Wagon by Boleſlaus II. who married the heireſs of 


| that country, A. D. 1039. Diſmembered by the Em- 
; Ning e of Germany, the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the 


ing of Pruſſia, who, by a pa rtition 5 8 ihe 
MEETS N avec: 35 
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_ countries belonging to this; . - 
ſcattered, and without any natural connexion. 


\% 


The kingdom of Pruſſia i is bounded North,, by part of 


Samogitia; South, by Poland Proper and Maſovia; 
Eaſt, by part of Lithuania j Well by Poliſh Pruſſia | 
and the Baltick; 160 miles in length,, and 112 in 


breadth. Its capital is KonincsseRe, containing, 
54,000 inhabitants. Prufſia cee to 6650 north. lat- 
ſtude, and is divided into PE» 3A 2 


ent of the German empire, * 145,136 
The counties which are dependent 5, 40, co inhabit, 


-- Tealth and Commerce.] The different provinces of 
the Pruſſian monarchy are by no means equal to one 


PM '} 2 
The countries which e nas biken, 5 
* 


another, with relpect to fertility and the articles of 


their produce. The kingdom of Pruſſia, being the 


maoſt northern part of the monarchy, is rich in corn, 
timber, manna graſs, flax and peltry of all ſorts; and 


exports thefe articles. Amber is exported annually, 
to the value of 20,000 dollars. Pruſſia wants ſalt, and 
Has no metals but iron. The ts of its Glheries | are 


conſiderable. Other parts of the monarchy produce 


various metallick ores, minerals and precious ſtones. 
The ſum accruing to the King from the mines, amounts 


to 800,000. dollars, and 1 * rofits of private propri- 
1 


etors, to 500,000 dollars. Five thouſand hands are 
employed in the filk manufactures. Pruſſia annually 


oxports linen to the value of 6 millions of dollars. 


Their manufactures of iron, cloth, ſilk, linen, leather, 


1 Cotton, porcelaine, hard ware, glaſs, paper and their 


other principal manufactures, em — upwards of 


4635, 00 hands, and the produce of their induſtry 1s 


; eſtimated at alen of go mill 


ons of dollars 
Government and Religion.] The Pruſfian monarchy 
reſembles a very complicated: e, which, by its 


ingenious and admirable conſtruttion, produces the 


; e effects with the greateſt cale, but i in which the 


vie * 


R 


W * 
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yielding of a wheel, or the relaxation of a ſpring, will 
top the motion of the whole. The united effects of 
flouriſhing finances, of prudent economy, of accuracy 
und diſpatch in every branch of adminiſtration, and of 
a formidable military ſtrength, have given ſuch con- 

quence to the Pruifian monarchy, that the tranquil- 


| lity and ſecurity, not, only of Germany, but of all Eu. ; ; 
rope, depend in a great meaſure on the politicks of 


its cabinet. The adminiſtration of juſtice is likewiſe 
admirably ſimplified, and executed with unparalleled 


Ws quicknels. 1 


Under the reign of the late King, Frederick the Great, 
all profeſfions of faith lived peaceably together, be- 
Cauſe the eſtabliſhed religion, which is the reformed, 

Had no power to oppreſs thoſe of a different perſuaſion. 
Roman Catholicks and Jews are very numerous in 
che Pruſſian dominions ; they enjoy the moſt perfett 

Freedom in the exerciſe of their religion. 3 
Hilo. ] Pruſſia was anciently inhabited by an 
1dolatrous and cuuel people. The barbarity and rav- 
ages they were continually making upon their neigh- 
ours, obliged Conrad, Duke of Mafovia, about the 
amiddle of the thirteenth: century, to call to his aſſiſt- 
ante the Knights of the Teutonick order, who were 
3 ied from the holy land. Theſe Knights choſe 
2 Grand Maſter, att: thoſe people with ſucceſa, 
and aſter a bloody war of fifty years reduced them to 
Obedience, and obliged them to embrace chriſtianity. 
They maintained their conqueſt till 1525, when Al» 
bert, Margrave of e ee, N, laſt Grand 
Maſter, having made himſelf maſter of all Pruſſia, ced · 
ed the weſtern part to the King of Poland, and was 
acknowledged Duke of the eaſtern part, but to be held 
as a 'hef: of that kingdom. The EleQor, Frederick 
Wilkam, furnamed the Great, by a treaty with Poland 
in 1656, obtained a confirmation of this of Pruf- 
ſia to him and his heits, free from vaſſalage, and in 
1664 be was — independent and ſovereign 
Teutonicks, they continued till 1702, when Fredetick, 
Jon of Frederick William the Great, and PRE 


- 


a V.$-5' 37S a 
of the late King, raiſed the dutchy of Pruſſia to a king» 


dorn, and on January 18, 1701, in a ſolemn afſembly 
of the ſtates of the empire, placed the crown with his. 


own hands upon his head ; ſoon after which he was 
acknowledged as King of Pruſſia by all the other Eu- 
ropean powers. Frederick III. died Auguſt 17, 
2786, and was ſucceeded by his e F e 
tende who was born 244. XY 
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"© fu. mites, 
Len th — North Las: 
55 — =} ba between (4 23? — 62 428 P46 Longitude, 12 4,850,008 8 


HIS is the large ſt empire in the world , extending 

from the Balfck and Sweden on. the Weſt; to 
Kamtſchafka, and the eaſtern ocean; and on the North, 
from the frozen ocean to the 44th degree of latitude. 


Diviſions.] Ruſſia is at preſent divided into 42:gov- 


ernments, Which are comprehended again under 19 


_ general governments, Vie. 

3 ; N, 30 7 - Copinals. 

Abate Waits EEE ooo 
The ſuperiority of hs European part over the 

vaſt but ere x her provinces of Aſia is ſtriking. 


The provinces acquired by the drviſton of Poland, 


are highly valuable to Ruſha, to which the acquiſition 


of Crimea is by no means comparable i in value. 
This immenſe empire comprehends upwards of 530 
I Adifferem nations, and the number of languages is ſup 
poſed not to be leſs than the number of nations. 
Wealth and Commerce.] In ſo vaſt a traft of coun- 
try as the empire of Ruſſia, ſpreading under many de- 


-grees of latitude, watered by more than rivers, which 


run through the ſpace of 2000 miles, and croſſed by 
an extenſive chain of N we may expect to 


find an infinite number of natural productions, though 
we muſt make ſome allowances the great deſerts - 


of Siberia, and the many parts, not yet thoroughly in- 


| * by 1 hiſtorians, The ſpecies of 


Plants 
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Plants peculiar to this part of the globe, which have 


already been diſcoverec, amount to many thouſands: 
The foil contains almoſt all minerals, tin, platina and 
ſome ſemi metals excepted, Ruſſia abounds with an- 
imals of almoſt all the various kinds, and has'many 
that have never been deſcribed, It has the breateſt 
variety of the fineſt furs, In 1781, there were ex 
ported from Peterſburg alone, 428, $77 ſkins of hares, 
$6,904 of grey ſquirrels, 1,354 of bears, 2,018 of er- 


mine, 5,639 of foxes, goo of wild cats, beſides thoſe 


cf wolves and of the ſuſlick (a beautiful animal of the 
rat Kind) excluſive of the exportation of the ſame ar- 
ticles from Archangel, Riga and the Caſpian fea, In 
one year there were exported from Archangel 783,000 
pud of tallow (a pud is equal to 40 lb.) 8,602 pud of 
candles, and 102 pud of butter. In 1781 from Fe- 
terſburg, 148,099 pud of red leather, 10,885 pud of 


leather for ſoles, : 30,646 pud of candles, 50,000 pud 


'of ſoap, 27,416 pud' of ox bones, 990 calve ſkins. 

Maris belonging to Ruſſia are very productive. 
The foreſts of fir trees are immenſely valuable. Oaks 
and beeches do not grow to a uſeful ſize beyond the 


Goth degree of north latitude, They export timber, 
pitch, tar and potaſh to a vaſt amount. Rye, wheat, 


tobacco, hemp, flax, ſail cloth, linſeed oil, flax feed, 


iron, ſilver, copper, ſalt, jaſper, marble, granit, &“. 


are among the produftions of Ruſſia. The whole of 


the exports of Ruſſia amounted in 178 to near 13 
millions of rubles or dollars; the imports did not much 


| exceed the ſum of 12 millions. The imports conſiſt 


chie fly of wine, ſpices, ſruits, fine cloth and other 


manufactured commodities and articles of luxury. 
There are at preſent no more than 484 manufacturers 


in the whole empire. or | 
Covern ment.] The Emperour or Autocrator of 


- Ruſſia, (the preſent Empreſs ſiyles herfelf Autocratrix) 
is abſolute. He muſt be of the Greek church by the 


ancient cuſtom of the.empire. The only written fun- 


damental law exiſting is that of Peter the firſt, by 
which the right of ſucceſſion to the throne depends 


entirely on the clicice of the reigning monarch, who 
atirel. 5 ES = 


- 


FT 


has unlimited authority over the lives, and property 


of all his ſubjects. The management of publick af- 
fairs is entruſted to ſeveral departments. . At the head 
ol all thoſe concerned in the regulation of internal ak- 
fairs (the eccleſiaſtical Synod excepted) is the ſenate, 
under the preſi dency of a C and Vice Chan- 
cellor. The {overeign nominates the members of this 
ſapreme court, which is divided into 6 chambers, 4 at 
Peterſburg and 2 at Moſcow. The provinces are rul- 
ed by Governours appointed by the ſovereigag. 
| Riligion.] The religion eſtabliſhed in the Ruſſian 
empire is the Greek. The molt eſfential point in 
which their profeſſion of faith differs from that of the 
Latin church, is the doctrine, that the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
ceeds from the Father only. Their worſhip is as 
much overloaded with ceremonies as the Roman Cath- 
olick, Saints are held in veneration, and painted im- 
ages of them, but no ſtatues, are ſuffered in the church - 
es. The church has been governed, ſince the time of 
Peter the Great, by a national council called the Hotty 
Synod.” Marriage is forbidden to the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops, but is allowed to the inferiour clergy. There 
are 479 convents for men, 74 for women, in which 
are about 70,000 perſons. Above goo, ooo pealants 
belong to the eſtates in poſſeſſion of the clergy. 


Hiſtory.] The earlieſt authentick account we have 
of Ruilia is A. D. 862, when Rurick was Grand Duke 
of Novogorod in this country. In the year 98x, 
Wolidimer was the firſt Chriſtian King. The Poles 
conquered it about 1038, but it is uncertain how long 
they kept it. Andrey I. began his reign 1158, ing 
laid the foundation of Mofecow, About 1200 of the 
Mungls Tartars conquered it, and held it ſubject to 
themtill 1540, when John Baſilowitz reſtored it to 
independency. About the middle of the fixteenth 
century, the Ruſſians diſcovered and conquered Si- 
beria. It became an empire 1721, when Peter I, aft 
ſumed the titie of Emperour of all the Ruffias, which 
was admitted by the powers of Europe to be obſerved 
in future negociations with the court of Peterſburg. 
* „„ ES f 8 © p | 
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"The reignof Elizabeth, in the courſe of the preſens 
century; is remarkable, on account of her abo iſhing 


# the uſe of torture, and governing her ſubjects for twen- 


ty years without inflicting a fingle capital puniſhment. 
The preſent Empreſs is. actually employed in found= 
ing a number of ſchools, for the education of the low- 
er claſſes of her ſubjects, throughout the beſt inhabit 
ed parts of the empire; an inftitution of the moſt ben- 
ekcicial tendency, which, if rightly executed, will en- 
title the great Catharine, more than any of her prede- 
ceſſors, to the gratitude of the Ruſſian nation. 100 
— = ===zc=x=n 
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Breath 1 — between J 70e ang 36e Eat Lag tue, = 
r North, by the Frozen ocean ; Eaſt, by 
4.9 Ruflia; South, by Denmark and the Baltick ;. 
_ Welt, by Norway. The whole kingdom of Sweden 
 eontains 104 towns, 80, 230 villages, and x200 eſtates 
« Towns. 


Die i om. Fs * | 

x Sweden Proper, J Stockholm. 5 

2 Gothland, | 1 $0,000 inhabitants. 
Nordland, _ _ -_ Lund. 

5 Lapland, f * — — 
Swediſh Pomeran. |  1co,550 BB . 


7 In the Weſt Indies, Swe btai | 
4 2785, the ifland - ye TY * 5 
Climate, Exports and Imports.] Sweden has an in- 
Hoſpitable climate, and the. — part of the ſoil is 
barren; upwards of 110, ooo ſquare miles lie unculti- 
vated. Vet the induſtry of the inhabitants in arts and 
agriculture, has raiſed it to the rank of a ſecondary 
European power. Sweden imports $00,000 tons of 
corn, and 4,535 hogſheads of ſpirituous liquors, be- 
fides hemp, flax, ſalt, wine, beef, ſilk, r, leather, 
and Eaſt and Weſt India goods. 1 = exports of 
Sweden conſiſt chiefly of wood, pitch, tar, fifh, furs, ' 
copper, iron, {ome gold and ſilver, and other minerals, 


— 


s W M D E „ "' wa 
to the amount, in the year 1768, of upwards of 13 
millions of dollars; and their imports in the ſame year” 


amounted to little more than 10 millions of dollars. 


The © Swedes trade to all parts of Europe, to the 
Levante, the Eaft 11 5 27 rr to en 1 * 
China. ; 


© Government.) Since the memorable e id 
1772, Sweden may be called a monarchy. The ſen- 

ate ſtill claim ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration, but its - 
members are choſen by the King. The King has the 

abſolute diſpoſal of the army, and has the power of 
calling and of diſſolving the aſſembly of the ſtates ; but 
he cannot impoſe any new tax, without conſulting the 
diet. The ſenate is the higheſt court or council in 
the kingdom, and is of 17 ſenators, or fu- 
preme counlellors. The provinces are under vary | 
nours, called provincial. Captains. : 


Religion.] The religion eſtabliſhed in Sweden is 
che Lutheran, which the ſovereign muſt profeſs, and 
is engaged to maintain in the kingdom. Calviniſts, 
Roman Catholicks and Jews are tolerated, - The ſu- 
periour clergy of Sweden have preſerved the dignities 
of the Roman Catholick church ; it is cy ſed of 
the 3 ay al, of 14 Biſhops, of 192 

preſidents, dition in ecclefiaſtical matters 
b in the * 0 1 e The number of the 
inferiour clergy, comprehending the miniſtüre wy _ 
iſhes, &c. amounts only to 1987. 


Hi Rory IX; We have. no account of this Fed til 
the reign of Bornio III. A. D. 714. Margaret, Queen 
of Denmark and Norway, was called to throne of 
Sweden, on the forced reſignation of Albert, their 
King, A. D. 1387. It remained united to the Daniſh 
crowrr till 152g, when the famous Guſtavus Vaſa ex- 
pelled the Danes, and ever fince it has remained inder 
pendent; but was made an abſolute n by * 
: re * in 4% %. 
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LL 4 Daniſh provinces contain 1 Saſha Comin 
FOE and, including the e Sede 
1 ha itants. 


Divifont. 8. miles. 1 ( Chief Towns, by TY WH ; 


1 Denmark Prop- N SR” | 
er, on the Bal > 13,c00 | 1,125,0c0 | COPENHAGEN, 87,00 
lick ſea, „ f SE ; 

2 Datchy of Hol- TEIN Bo ORR e 
ſtein in Gen 2,800 310, oco Fakes, I 2,433 
many, Se e 4 | 

3 Nor way, which ' FF FEAT A 
has the -, ta 00 723,141 Bergen, þ 18,Cc0. 
_ tick weſt, | 8 

4 Faroe iſlands, —— $5000 | | — _ 

5 Iceland, 46,4c0 46, 201 Skalholt. 1— 


The whole of Denmark contains 68 towr.s, 22 bor- 
oughs, 15 earldoms,. 16 baronies, 932 eſtates of the in- 
teriour nobility, 2000 villages. 

Norway contains only 18 towns, two earkdoms, and | 
27 eſtates of the other nobility. a | 
The Danes have ſettlements at Coromandeli in Tha. 
on the coaſt of Guinea and other places in Africa, 
and in Greenland, in America. G1eenland. is divid- 
ed into Eaſt and "Weſt Greenland, a very extenſive 
country, but thinly inhabited. *Crantz reckons only 
957 ſtated, and 7000 wandering inhabitants in Weſt 
Greenland. The Danes are the only nation who 

have ſettlements in Weſt Greenland; where, under 
their protection, the Moravian brethren have miſſion- 
aries, and very uſeful eſtabliſhments, -_ 
. Wealth and Commerce.] If the cold and barren king- 

dom of Norway did not require large fupplies of corn 
From Denmark, the latter could export a conſiderable 
FE 22 of it. Slefwick, Jutland, Seeland and Le- 

lands, are very rich corn countries, and abound in 
black cattle. The chief produce of Norway is w ood, 
timber, and a great variety of Na- The mines of 
Norway are very valuable, as dry as its fiſheries. 
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Oni one fourteenth part of it is fit for agriculture. 
The balance of trade is in favour of Norway; and 
againſt Denmark. © The whole of the dee of 
Denmark and FHolſtein, amounted, in 1788, to 
1,382,681 rix dollars; the imports to 1,976,800. The 
exports of Norway to 1,711, 69, and the imports to 
1,238,284 dollars. Manufattures do not ere in 
Denmark. 
Religion.] The ſaige 25 in Sweden, | - Wo 2 1 
Covernment.] Denmark is an hereditary kingdom, 
ing governed in an abſolute manner; but the Daniſte . 
Kings are legal ſovereigus, and perhaps the only legat 
ſovereigns in the world; for” the ſenators, nobility, _ 
clergy and commons, diveſted themſelves of their 
right, as well as power in the year 1661, and made 2 
formal ſurrender of their I. to the then Arte 
Frederick III. | 


Hiſtory. | Den the: ancient kingdom of the Ing 


Goths, was little known till the year 714 when Gor- 
mo was King. Chriſtian VII. is the prefent ſover- 
eign; he viſited England in 1768. His Quzen, the 
youngeſt ſiſter of George III. King of Great Britain, 
was ſuddenly ſeized, confined in a caſtle as a ſtate © 
priſoner, and afterwards banifhed the kingdom. The 
Counts Struenſee and Brandt (the firſt prime miniſter, 
and the Queen's phyſician) were ſeized at the ſame 
| es January 1772, and beheaded the ſame year. 
 Bartholinus, celebrated for his knowledge of anato- 
| my, and Tico Brache, the famous R 90040 _ 
natives of this n | 75 
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GREAT BRITAIN. AND IRELAND. 


Lie between 49 5nd 4 5 North Latitude, and 20 Faſt and 6 
| ' Weſt Longitude... 


6. ent. ** wil. 2pulation.T capital. | inhabit. 
Enos & Wales 14 112 on Mo 


Scotland, 1, 300, cc Edinburg, f So, c oh 
Ireland, | — e Dubilinz 160, c 
: Coun ties Countiess 
Fngland is divided i into 40 | Scones” 31 and 2 ſte ward ſhips. 
Wales 12 Ireland dans | 
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The Engliſh poſſeſs the fortreſs: of Gibraltar, and 

_ valuable ſettlements in Aſia, Africa and America. 
* - Wealth and Commerce.] The two diviſions of Great 
Britain, England, and Scotland, differ. widely with 
reſpect to their natural fertility, and to the wealth of 
their inhabitants. South Britain, or England, abounds. 
with all the uſeful productions of thoſe countries of 
Europe, which are in parallel latitudes, wine, ſilk, 
and ſome wild animals excepted. Agriculture, gar- 
dening, the cultivation of all thoſe plants which are 
moſt uſeful for feeding cattle, and breeding horſes and 
ſheep, are carried on in England to an aſtoniſhi 
Height, Of about 4a, oo0, oo acres, which Eng | 
contains, only 8,500,000 produce corn; the reſt is 
either covered with wood, or laid out in meadows, 
gardens, A Ec. and a confiderable part is ſtill 
Waſte land. Yet out of the crops obtained from the 
fifth part of the lands, there have been ex ported, dur- 

ing the ſpace of five years, from 1745 to 1750, quan» 
tities of corn to the value of £.7,boo,o00 ſterling. 


| Thenet produce of the Engliſh corn land is eſtimated 


at £.9,000,006 ſterling, The rents of paſture ground, 
meadows, &c. at g. 7,000,000. The number of peo- 

ple engaged in, and maintained by farming, is ſuppoſed 
to be 2, 800, 00. England abounds in excellent cat ; 
die and ſheep. In the beginning of the preſent cen - 
tury, there were ſuppoſed io be 12, 000, ooo of ſheep, 
and their number has ſince been increaſing. In the 
years 1769, 1770 and 2771, the value of the woolens, 


_ exported from England, including thoſe of Yorkſhire, 


amounted to upwards of . 13, 500, ooo ſterling. _ 
_ . Coppery tin, lead and iron are found in great abund- 
ance in Great Britain, where there is made every year 


1 ED F | 12 
g0——b0,000 tons of pig iron, and 20—go,000 tons of, 
eafure in its inexhauſtible 


iron. 


England poſſeſſes a great 


* 
» : 


. coal mines, which are worked chiefly in the northern 
counties, whence the coal is conveyed by fea, and by 
the inland canals to every part of the kingdom. e 
mines of Northumberland alone, ſend every year up- 
wards ol 600,000 chaldens of coals to London, and 
PR 44 8 | 1500 
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2500 veſſels are employed in carrying them "ang the 
eaſtern coaſt of eee 

SeoTLand's natural productions are greatly - | 
our to thoie of England, both with reſpe& to plenty 
and variety. It produces chiefly, flax, hemp, coals, 
ſome iron and much lead. The trade of this country 
_ conſiſts chiefly in linen, thread and coals ; they have 
Hy begun to err eg "_ NO. Tugary | 

8 


IIA Nn is, in mu of i its provinces, not r : ; 


in fertility to England, but ve LEP hind it in point 
of civilization _ induſtry. 2 inferio "_ NS % 
attributed to the len rance 
| — 4 its inhabitants; rack ph to the commercial 
jealouyof the Britiſh gion, from which Ireland 
has at length been emancipated. The chief articles of 
Its produce, are cattle, p, hogs and flax ; large 
antities of excellent ſalted pork, beef and butter, are 
| annually exported. 
The Iriſh wool is very fine, The princi eee 
facture of Ireland is that of linen, which, at preſent, io 
_ a very valuable article of exportation. Fi hun- 
Dubin, are employed in the filk manufattures at 
ublin. b 
8 With the increaſe of 1 and induſtry, this P 
dom will ſoon „ — king: 
which it is infitled by its fertility and fituation, + - 
The total value of the e: from Ireland to 
Great Britain, in 1779 and 2780, at an average, was 
wr oe) The balance is greatly in favour of 
rela | 
The manufafures in England are conifelledly, with 
very few exceptions, fuperiour to thoſe of other coun» 
tries, For this ſuperiority they are nearly equally in- 
debted to national character, to the ſituation of their 
country, and to their excellent conſtitution, 
The Engliſh government, favourable to liberty and 
to every exertion of genius, has provided, by wile and 
equitable laws, for the ſecure enjoyment of property _ 
lde, by ingenuity and labour, and has E 
cles to 2 by prohibiting the W ion 
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298 GREAT BRITAIN AN IRELAND. | 
of ſuch articles from abroad which could be manufac- 
. tured at home, Eres Barc OE To WOgy v1.5 ih ny 
The Britiſh iſlands, among other advantages for 
navigation, have coaſts, the ſea line of which, includ- 
ing both Great Britain and Ireland, extends nearly 
93800 miles, whereas the ſea coaſt of France has but 
1000 miles. The commerce of Great Britain is im- 
menſe, and increaſing. - In the years 1783 and 1784, 
the ſhips cleared outwards, amounting to 950,000 
tons, exceeded the number of tons of the ſhips employ- 
ed in 4760, (24 years before) by upwards of 400,000 
tons. The value of the cargoes exported in 1784, a- 
mounted to upwards of g. i;, ooo, ooo ſterling ; and 
the net cuſtoms paid for them into the exchequer were 
. upwards of g. 3, ooo, ooo ſterling ; and even this ſum 
was exceeded the following year, 1785, by upwards 
of C. 1, ooo, ooo ſterling. - The balance of trade in fa - 
vour of England is eſtimated at g. g, oo, ooo. The, 
inland trade is valued at C. 42, ooo, ooo ſterling. The 
fiſheries of Great Britain are numerous and very pro- 
duttive. The privileged trading companies, of which 
the Eaſt India Company, chartered in the reign, of 
Queen Elizabeth, is the principal, carry on the moſt 
important foreign commerce. | DREW TS 
n > Coveriment. | The government of Great Britain 
may be called a limited monarchy. It is a happy com- 
bination of a monarchical and popular government. 
The King has only the executive power; the legiſla- 
tive is ſhared by him and the parliament, or more 
; peogerly by the people. The. crown is hereditary 3 
EY th male and female deſcendents are capable of. ſuc- 
A — The King muſt profefs the Proteſtant re- 
R hog nts eee 44 * ea 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion in that part of 
Great 22 called England, is the Epiſcopal church 
of England, of which the King, without any ſpiritual 


dower, is the head. The revenues of the church f 


England are ſuppoſed to be about . 3, ooo, ooo ſterl- 
ing. All other denominations of Chriſtians, called 
Diſſenters, and Jews, are tolerated. Four fiſchs of 
me people of Ireland are Roman Catholicks, and ara 


8 conſequently 
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zone equently excluded from all places of truſt and 
profit Their clergy are numerous. The Scotch are 

reſbyterians,. and are ſtrictly Calviniſts in do&rine 
and form of eccleſiaſtical government. The other 
molt conſiderable religious ſects in England are Uni- 
tarians, Baptiſts, Quakers (Eo, ooo), Methodiſts, Rom- 
an Catholicks (60,000), 12,000 families of Jews, and 
by rench and German Lutherans and Calviniſts. 
Hiſtory.] Britain was firſt inhabited by a tribe of 
Gauls. Fifth two years before the birth of Chriſt, 
Julius Cæſar ſubjected them to the Roman empire. 
The Romans remained maſters of Britain goo years, 
till they were called home in defence of their native 
country againſt the invaſions of the Goths and Van- 
dals. The Picts, Scots and Saxons then took poſſel- 
ſion of the ifland. In 1066, William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, obtained a complete victory over Harold King 
of England, which is called the Norman Con TAR | 
Magna Charta was ſigned by John, 1216. This 
called the bulwark of Engliſh liberty. In 1483, the 
houſes of York and' Lancaſter were united in Henry 
VII. after a long and bloody conteſt. The uſürpation 
of Cromwell took place in 1647. The revolution (lo 
called on aceount of James the ſecond's abdicatin en 
throne, to whom William and. Mary ſucceeded) Tos 
re 1688. Queen Anne ſucceeded William and 

ary in 1702, in whom ended the Proteſtant line 6f 

Charles 1. George I. of the houle of "Hanover, 
aſcended the throne in 1714, and 'the' ſucceſhon has 
ſince been regular i in this line, —_ the "Hh, Ws 

| POR King. 
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1SLANDS, "SEAS, MOUNTAINS, 
| Ce. Or EUROPE. 
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H E peel lands of Europe, are, G Beit- 
ain and Ireland in the north. In the Mediter- 

| ranean ſea, are, Y vica, Majorca, and Minorca, ſubjett 
0 to — 9 ſubjett to che French. Sardinia 
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2 Viceroy under the King of Naples, to whom the 
iſland belongs. The iſlands of the Baltick, the Adri- 
aka and Ionian ſeas are not worthy of notice. 
The principal ſeas, gulfs, and bays in Europe, are 
ah Adviatic nay Man I 2 Turkey; the 
Baltick ſea, between Denmark, Poland and Sweden; 
the bay of „between France and Spain; the 
Engliſn channel, between Englaijd and France; the 
Euxine or Black ſea, between Europe and Ataz the | 
German ocean, between Germany and Britain; and 
the editerranean ſea, between Europe and Africa. 
: chief mountains im Europe; are the Alps, be- 
tween France and Italy ; the Apennine hills in ous 
tze Pyrenean hills, that divide France from b 
the Carpathian moutyains, inthe ſouth of Polan 
Peak in Derbyſhire ; the Plinlimmon in Wales; be- | 
-fides the terrible volcanoes, or burning mountains, of 
Veſuvius and Stromboli, in Naples; ge hoo 21551 
| Ind] ECT 1 in -tho us Yd we Keetand. | 
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"HIS 6 of country. 3 Fae: h 
climates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where 

- the hardy inhabitants, clothed in fur, are drawn in 
edges over the ſnow ; to the ſultry regions of India 
and Siam, where, ſeated on the huge elephants, the 
propre ſhelter themſelves from the ſcorching ſun by 


the preading be 7 
This is the quarter of the globe; for-in | 
Aſia the All Wiſe 9 the garden of Eden, 


in which Adam and Eve were formed, from whom 
the whole human race have derived their exiſtence. 
Aſia became again the nurſery of the world after the 
deluge, whence the deſcendents of Noah diſperſed 
"Their various colonies into all the other parts of the 
* here our Saviour wWwas gh _— 
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_*ompliſhed the great and merciful work of our re- 
demption, and it was hence, that the light of his glo- 
rious goſpel was carried, with amazing rapidity, into 
. all the ſurrounding nations by his diſciples and follows 
. ©: ers. This was, in ſhort, the theater of almoſt cvery 
* action recorded in the Holy Scriptures. | 12 
| - This vaſt tract of land was, in the earlieſt ages, gov- 
erned by the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians and:Greeks, 
{pon the extinction of theſe empires, the Romans 
carried their arms even beyond the Ganges, till at | 
length the Mahometans, or as they are uſually called 
'Saracens, ſpread their devaſtations-over this continent, 
deitroying all its ancient ſplendour, and rendering tige 
moſt populous and fertile ſpots of Aſia, wild and un- | 
cultivated dee oo ENT 75254 3 2 WE. 
Among the higheſt mountains of Afra are Arrarat, 
near the Caſpian ſea, on which the ark of Noah reſted, 
when the waters of the deluge ſubſided ; and Horeb 
and Sinai in Arabia. e EDS 
Aſia is bounded North, by the Frozen ocean; Weſt, 
by Europe and che Mediterranean and Red ſeas; 
South, by the Indian ocean; Eaſt, by the Pacifick 
4a. ocean; and is reckoned to be 4800 miles in length, 
and 4300 in breadtk; comprehending, beſides iſlands, 
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TO a | $2 - . Chief Tess. e miles. 

The Empire of China, „Pekin, 1505, oc 

25 The ſeveral nations of Tartary, 1 5 4,499, αοονν 

3k Porkias: © reds OE Iſpahan, $800,000 

1a4ia, or the Mogul Empire, Delhi, 135,867, 50 
Turkey, in Aſia, 15 . 8 1,112,508 4. 

Arabia, . Seca, 2 8 
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JD OUNDED North, by the Frozen ocean; Eaft, 
: by the Pacifick; South, by China, India, Perſia, 
and the Caſpian ſea; Weſt, by Ruſſia; gooo miles 
long, 2250 broad, nl We : BT 
__ The northern parts are exceſſively cold and barren, 
but the ſouthern more temperate and fertile, The 
1 25 VV count 
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country abounds with unwholeſome lakes and nit 
es, mountains and ſandy deſerts. Their commodines. 
are chiefly ſkins of ſoxes, fables, ermine, lynxes and 
other furs, alſo, flax, muſk, rhubarb and cinnamon. 
The Tartars are chiefly: Pagans, Mahometans or 
Chriſtians ; the faſt are moſt numerous. 
Mulcovite Tartary is ſubject to the Empreſs of Ruſ- 

ſia; Chineſe Tartary to the Emperour of China; other 
parts of Tartary have their own Princes, or (hams, 
and ſome are ſubject to Perſia and the great Mogul. 

The Tartars are in general ſtrong made, ſtout men; 
ſome ate honeſt and hoſpitable, others barbarous and 
live by plundering. The beauty of the Circaſſian 
women is a kind of ſtaple commodity in that country; 


for parents there make no ſcruple of ſelling their daugh - 


ters, to recruit the ſeraglio's of the great men of Turk- 
ey and Perſia. They avoid all labour as the greateſt 
flavery. Their only employment is tending their 
flocks, hunting and managing their horſes. If they 
ate angry with a perſon, the worſt they wiſh him is, 
that he may live in one fixed place and work like a 
Ruſkan.'. * - | | J ot nl Sl ie 
The firſt acknowledged ſovereign. of theſe diſmal 
territories, was the ſamous Jenghis Khan, A. D. 1206, 
His deſcendants poſſeſſed it till 2582, when Mungls 
revolted to the Manghew Tartars, who reign in China. 
The Eluths became an independent ſtate abcut 1400, 
and fo remain. | SO SES 
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n is bounded on the North, by part of Tar- 
tary ; Eaſt, by the Pacifick ocean ; South, by 
part of the Indian ocean; Weſt, by India, without 
the Ganges; 1450 miles long, 1260 broad. 
The principal rivers are, the Yamour, Argun, Yel- 
low river and the Tay; beſides a prodigious number 
of navigable canals, which are very convenient, 
_ Great numbers of the Chineſe live conſtantly on the 
waters in theſe canals. e ample 6 83 ys of 
. | f This 
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| Frhis empite is ſaid to contain 4400 walled cities; 
me chief. of which are, Pekin, the capital, Nankin aud 
Canton. Pekin is reckoned to contain 2,050,000' in- 
habitants. The city is entered by ſeven iron gates, 
within ſide of each is 2 guard houſſ me. 
The Emperour of China is abſolute“ He is, hew- 
ever, obliged, by a maxim of ſtate, to conſider his 
fubjectʒ as children, and they regard him no longer 
than while he behaves like a pareat. The Emperour 
is ſtiled, Holy Son of Heaven, Sole Governour of the Earth, 
Great: Father of his People. The prefent Emperour is 
deſcende4 from a Tartarian family; for about 150 
years ago the” Tartars overran and conquered this fine | 
country. However, 1 22 may now rather be ſaid 
to be ſubje& to China, than China to Tartary, fince all 
the wealth of the United Empire centers in China, 
and Tartary is no ſmall addition to its ſtrength, . 
Natural religion, as explained by their celebrate 
philoſopher Confucius, is the eftabliſked religion ot 
China. But the greater part of the people are groſs 
idolators, and the moſt numerous ſect are thoſe W) 
worſhip the idol Fohi, which Was brought from Tibet, 
ſoon aſter the death of oug Saviour. The Mahomet- 
ans have been tolerated in China for 6 or 700 years; 
and the Jews much longer. Chriſtianity had gained 
conſiderable fouoting in this empire, by the labours of 
the Jeſuits ; but in the year 1726, thoſe miſſionaries 
being ſuſpefed of deſigns againſt the government, 
and teaching doctrines deſtructive of it, were quite 
expelled, andi the Chriſtian churches demoliſned. 
It is ſaid that China contains 158 millions of inhab- 
itants, between 20 and 60 years of age, who pay an 
annual tax. The Chineſe in their perſons are middle 
ſized, their faces broad, their eyes black and ſmall, 
and their noſes rather ſhort. It is thought good poli- 
ey to forbid women from all trade and commerce, 
Which they, can only benefit by letting hem alone. 
The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black 
hair, regular features, and a delicate though florid 
complexion; the ſmallneſs of their feet is reckoned a 
principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing is 2 
ue | : 5 | 
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ted when they are young, to give them that accoty- 
1 fo. that when they E u. they may be 
to totter rather than to walk. 
The air of. China is generally temperaie and goods 
| though ſometimes, very hot in the ſouthern provinces, 
and very. gold in the northern. It is one of the moſt 
Ruit ful countries in the world; the mountains them- 
ſelves being cultivated-to the top, The principal pro- 
dudtions of China are ſilks, cotton, precious ſtones, 
. porcelain or China ware, quickſilver, tea, which is 
iar to this country, ginger, nee del 
works, gold, filver, copper, &c.. 

One of the greateſt curioſities of China, and per- 
haps in che world, is that ſtupendous wall, ſeparating 
China from Tartary, to prevent the incurfions of the 
Tartars. It is ſuppoſed to extend 4500 miles, and is 
carried over mountains and vallies, from 20 to 25 feet 
high, and broad enough at the top for ſix horſemen to 
travel abreaſt with eaſe. The Chineſe have upwards 
_ of 20,000 letters or characters in their language. 
This empire is reported to have been founded by 
Fohi, who is ſaid to have been the Noah mentioned 
in the Bible, about 2240 years before Chriſt. It is 
"ou overned by the Emperours of the . of 
anchew Tartars, who — it, A De 
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Be DED North, by Ts, Eaſt, by China | 
and the Chineſe ea South, by the Indian ocean; 
Weſt, by the ſame ocean and Ne 5 en e 

miles, NR ies of — Mogul ys 

The t cities 3 em re, are 

an Db: An up ga 
In the northern parts oUndxthe air 5 temperate > 
hut very hot in the ſouthern. The heats, however, 
_ are moderated by refreſhing breezes from the ſea, and 
from the rains that fall continually ſrom the end of Jaye: 

io the end of October. Some parts of India, e 
the N as provinces of the Megub's W | 
75 


IN U 1 306 
andy, mountainous and Barren; but in general the 
ſoil is fertile, producing plenty of eorn, andithe fineſt 
fruits, It is well watered with rivers, the chief are 
the Ganges and the Indus. Their commodities are 
ſilks, cottons, callicocs, muſtins, ſattins, taflties, 'car- 
pets, gold, ſilver, diamonds, pearls, porcelain; rice, | 
ginger, amber,. pepper, cinnamon and gone w 
of medicinal drugs. 

. The Great Mogul is an abſolute monarch 4 but e 
are ſome Princes in his dominions, called Rajahs, 
who maintain their independency. The other 5 
and Princes of India are likewiſe abſolute, but ſmæ 
of them.tributary, the weaker to the more powerful. 

The Moors or Moguls, who are a mixture of Dam 
tarss Perſians, Arabs, :&c. are Mahometans; but the 
natives of India, who axe by far the moſt numerous, 
are chiefly Pagans, worſhipping idols of various 
ſhapes ; many [Chriſtians are ſettled on the coaſt, 

In general the Indians are ingenious in arts, civil 
to ſtrangers, and pretty juſt in their dealings; ſome 
are of a ſwarthy complexion, ot others are black as jet. 
They marry, very young, the males before 14, females 
at 10% 11.,, A man is in the decline of life at go, and 
the beauty of the women is on the decay at 70. at 25 
they have alk the marks of old age: 

The felt c conqueror of the-whole of this avian was 
| Jenghis Khan, a; Tartarian Prince, Who died A. D. 
1226. In 1399 Timur Bek, by, conqueſt, became 
Great Mogal, The Dynaſty continued in his ſamily 
till the conqueſt of Tamerlane in the 13th century, 
whoſe deſcendants have poſſaſſeel the throne from that 
time; but Kouli Khan, the famous Sophi of Perſia, 
© conſiderably diminiſhed the power of the Moguls, 
_ earried away-immenſe treaſures from Delhi; and ſince 
that « event many of the Rajaks: and Nall, * 
e re p9vnhs ty nin 
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Dounbzp North, by the Caſpian des; Faſt, by 
India; South, by the Perſian gulf and Indian 
ocean; Weſt, by Aſiatick TRY Jes ox. 5 1456 


$37 miles ; its breadth 1250. 


The chief city and refidence of the fovereign is 16 
pahay, a fine ſpacious town. 

The north and caſt parts of Perfia are Saaeieu886s 
and cold; the provinces to the ſoutheaſt are ſandy and 
deſart; thoſe on the'foutk and weſt ate very fertile. 
Tho air in the ſouth is extremely hot in ſummer, and 
very unwholeſome. There is ſearcely any country 
that has more mountains and fewer rivers. The pro- f 
-duftions of Perſia are ſimilar to thoſe of India. 
The Perfians are a brave, polite and ingenius peo» | 
= honeſt iu their dealings and eivil to ſtrangers. 

heir great foible ſeems to be oſtentation in their 


e e Perfans i in k es Ari fires of Mz 
| homet's doctrine, differ confiderably ' from the 
Turks. There are wary Chriſtians in Perſia, and a 

| left who worſhip fire, the followers of Zoroaſter. 
Perſta is ee by an abſohue monarch, called 

Shah or King, and frequently Sophi. 'The crown is 

Hereditary, but females are excluded. 

The Perfian empire was founded by Sen alter his 


conqueſt of Media, 396 years before Chriſt. It con- 


tinued tilFir was overthrown by Alexander the Great, 
331 years before Chrift. A new empire, ftiled the 
Parthian, was formed by the Perſianis under Arbaces, 
250 years before Chriſt ; doris A. P. 2295 Artaxerxes 
reſtored it to its ancient title; and in 651, the Sera- 
cens put an end to that empire. Frem this time Per- 
da was a prey to the Tartars, and a province of Indoſ- 
tan, till Thomas Kouli Khan, once more raifed it to a 
3 OR He was aſſaſſinated i in 1747. 
ARABIA. 
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 OUNDED Month, by Turkey; A Kft. by 
Gulfs of Perſia and Ormus; Sauth, by theiStraits | 
of Babelmandel and the Indian ocean * dy the 
Red ſea. Length 4309, breadth 1 20. | 
n that part of Arabia called the Holy Land, the 
bitants Ten, re and heal ihful air, and a fer» 
N lite ſoil. e. called Arabia Deſerta, is over» 
2 5 5 e mountains, rocks and fandy deſerts. 
the ſouthern parts, defervedly called the Happy, 
although the air is hot and unwholeſome, is ble 2 
with an excellent, and very fertile foil, producing 
balm of Gilead, manria; myrrh, caſſia, aloes, frankin- 
2 ſpikenard and other valuable gums; cinnamon, 
pepper, oranges, lemons, &c. The Atabians, like 
of the Afiaticks, are of a. middling ſtaturt, thing 
* of a ſwarthy complexion, with "Black hait and 


black eyes. They are much addicted to thieving. I!; 


2750, a body of go, 000 Arabians, attacked a caravan 
of merchants and pilgrims, returning from Mecca, 
killed 60,000 perſons, and plundered them of every 
thing valuable, though eſcorted by à Turkiſh army, 
The Arabians in general are Mahometans,. though 
there are ſome Pagans. ; They have many Princes, 
ſome tributary to the Turks, others independent. The 
Arabs are deſcended from Iſhmael, of whote poſterity 
it was foretold, that they ſhould be invincible, er have 
thtir hands again man, and every man's hands 
- them. The . — Mahomet was. hang 
Merca in the 6th century. He fled to Medina, A. D. 
622, | This is called, the Hegita or Flight, from whence 
the Mahometans compute their time; Ie died 6293 
having propagated his doctrines through Arabia, Sy- 
2 Egy vol ks and Perſia, leaving two branches yo 10 
CEOS Aenne N e e 
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D OUNDED North, By the Black Sea and Circaſ- 
40 fa; Ealt,:by Perſia; South, by Arabia and the 
Levant ſea; Weſt, by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont 
and Propontis. Length 1000 miles, breadth 800. _ 
The air is naturally delightful, ſerene and ſalubrious, 

| yet the inhabitants are frequently viſited with e 
plague. Tho ſoil is calculated to produce all the nec- 

_ effaries, agreeables, and even luxuries of life. The 
Grand Sergnior is abſolute ſovereigꝶm of the Turkiſh 
empire, who appoints Baſhaws or Begleibegs to gov- 
ern the ſeveral provinces—Mahometanifm is the eſtab- 
liſhed religion of the Turkiſh dominions. The Turks, 
when young, are well made and robuſt, Their eyes 
and hair are black. The women look old at 30.— 

: Turkey in Aſia contains many large provinces, par- 
ticularly Syria, Judea, or Paleſtine, Phœnicia, &c. 
which are ſubject tothe Turks. In Paleſtine, or the 
Holy Land, and the countries adjacent, were Babylon, 
Damaſcus, Nineveh, Tyre, Sidon, Samaria, Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth, and Jeruſalem the capital, which was 
taken, pillaged, burnt, and entirely razed to the ground 
by Titus the Roman General, under Domitian, in the 
year 70, and is now a very inconſiderable place, and 
only famous for what it has been; for there Jeſus 
Chriſt preached the Chriſtian religion, and was cruci- 
fied by the Jews upon Mount Calvary. Epheſus is 
in the leſſer Aſia, famous ſor the temple of Diana; 
which Eroſtratus burnt, in order to immortalize his 
memory. Near Jeruſalem is the lake Afphalittes, or 
the Dead Sea, being the place where Sodom and Go- 
morrah ſtood. In Meſopotamia, between the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, is ſuppofed to have been the 
Garden of Eden. There are now no remains of the 
tower of Babel, or the city of Babylon, nor is the | 
place where they ſtood exactly known. Owls noms » 
dwell there, and wild beaſts and dragons in their pleaſ- | 
ant places * xiii. 20, Sc.) Nineveh too, once 
the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, is now known on- 
ly by its ruius. ASIATICX 
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Ty Japan Iflands, forming an empire governed. 
a molt deſpotick King, lie. about 130 miles 

. bins The ſoil and productions of theſe 
0 HP are much the ſame as tale of China. Tue 
Japaneſe are the groſſeſt idolaters, and irreconeileabis 
to Chriſtianity. They are of a yellow complexion 7 


narrow eyes, ſhort noſes, black: -hair. A. ſameneſs 


Areſs prevails through the whole empire, from. the 
 Emperour.to the peaſant. The firſt compliment. ack 
TE tered to a „ their houſes, is a diſh of tea, a 
a pipe of tobacco. Obedience to parents, and reſpeft 
to ſuperiours, characterize the nation. Their penal 
laws are very ſevere, but puniſhment is ſeldom inflift; 
_ _ ed. Tho inhabitants have made groat Progrels in 
commerce and agriculture. 
Formoſa, is a. fine iſland eaſt of China, abounding 
in all the neceſſaties of life. 
The Philippines, 4200 in number, lying 200 miles 
ſoutheaſt of China, belonging to Spain, are fruitful i in 
all the neceſlaries of life, and beautiful to the eye. 
They are however ſubject to earthquakes, thunder 
and lightnirig, venomous beaſts and noxious herbs, 
"whoſe poiſon kills inftantaneouſty,”” They are ſubje&*- 
to the Spaniſh . | The Sultan of 8 17 | 
is a Mahometan. 2 
Borneo, 800 miles long, 100 500 broad, is iboughs 
to be the largeſt iſland in the, world. It hies on the 
equator, and is famous for being the native country Il 
the Ouran Nenne 1 of all irratiomal er 


reſembles a m | 


Sumatra, welt of Wed, prodhces fo mack wot; Ea 
that it is thought 9 Be the: rn ment in the 
Ce n the Dutch, ads 2 to be hay | 
nature the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. The 
natives call it, with ſome ſhe w of realon, the torreſtrial 
E They are a ſober, inoffenſive people; but 
a This a is noted for the * . 
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1 -FRICA i i5 ned fouth of WAH 204 Need. 
74 ed on all ſides oy the fea, « except a narrow neck 
Of lapd abort 60 miles over, called the Iſthmus of 
Suez, which 5 ring it to Aſia at the north end of the 
Red fea. Africa is about 4300 miles in length, and 
3500 in breadth; and lies chiefly in the torrid zone, 
_ the equator running through the middle of it. Here 
Fir dwelt the Queen of Sheha, who, on paying a 
ſit to the magnificent King Solomon, cod a 0 

at his wiſd 1 ard the glory of his court. Here we 
nd a race b people quite black, ſuppoſed to be deſ- 


4 dendants of Ham. | 
Africa will be conſidered under the ſeven following 
| \ 5 5 715 4 7 | 
| 1 5 Daß; . : 
| 875 1 b zi Ethiorx rx „ 
| 5 Z.aara or the Deſert 7 The African ine. 
Eds INI. . re 
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I OUNDED Eaſt; 8 the Red ſea and the T Abs 
| » of Suez; Weſt, by Barca; North, by the Med- 
| Nerranearr ;- ' South, by Nubia and Abyſſinia; 600 f 
_ miles in length, and 7350 in Free Net Hog 
Deſeris. 5 
| Grand 5 52 the pita i is one _ the moſt populous 
cities in the world, and a place of great trade and riches. 1 

IF The air of Egypt is for the moſt part very hot and 
4 unwholeſotne ; but the ſoil is exceedingly fruiiful, oc- 
| cCaſioned by the — overflowing of the Nile, which 

leaves a fattening flime behind it. Thoſe parts not ä 

everflowed by the Nite are uncultivated, ſandy and | 

1 barren. Egypt produces corn, rice, ſugar, flax, linen, J. 

falt, ſal ren —_ and various forts of ras | 

| | : "_ i 4:43 29% LS MY Li #3 ah & + FITS BH 't - $8 
| W | Egypt 
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Egypt i is governed by a Baſhaw ſent from Conſtan · 
tinople, being a province of the Turkiſh empiye. The 
Turks and Arabs are Mahometans, - Mahometaniſm 

is the eſtabliſhed religion of Egypt; but. there are 
5 Chriſtians called MW and the Jews are uy | 
numerous. 2 | | 

Egypt is famous fan” Fl pyramids, hols Rapendous, 
Works of folly. * The Egyptians were the only people 
who were acquainted -with the art of embalming o 
prelerving dead bodies from putrefactiun. Here 18 
the river Nile, celebrated for its ertiiizing inundationsy_ 
and for the ſubtle, voracious crocodiles which inhabit 
its ſhores. | This was the theater of thoſe remarkable 
tranfactions, which make up the beautiful and affett- 


ing hiſtory of Joſeph. - Hes Pharaoh exhibited- ſcenes 


of cruelty, tyranny and oppreſſion towards the: Hrael:, 
ites in the courſe of their 409--years bondage to the 
Egyptians, Here too Moles was born, and was pre- 
ſerved in the litile ark, among the flags on the banks 
of the Nile. Hete, through the in{trumentality of 
this great man, the Egyptians were afflifted with 7 | 
grievous plagues, which induced them at laſt in 
5 25 30. Here Moſes, with his rod, divided the ed 
and Iſrael paſſed it on dry land; which the Egyp- 
lians attempting to do, were overwhelmed by the ret 
turning of the waters. To this ſcene, ſucceeded the 
| Tſraclites' memorable. 40 years march thtough the def 
; * of 2 before, they echo. 2 land of Canaan N | 
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ARBARY finchiing Bildulgerid) is bounded 
South, by Zaara; Eaſt, by Egypt; North, by 
che Mediterranean; ; Weſt, by the” Atlantick. ocean. | 
| Lepgth 2300 miles, breadth 70. 18 | 
Theſe ſtates, under the the Roman empire, were 
jultly denominated the garden of the world. The air 


is temperate and generally healthful. The ſoil is rich, 
TOE plenty ol corn, fruits and . But 


dome parts are ſandy and barren, and others are over- 
Fart with woods and moeunta ns 
The Moors, who are the original inhabitants of 
Barbary, dwell chiefly in Morocco, and are ſaid to be 
A eovetous inhoſpitable; treacherous people. Ihe 
Arabs, who are diſperſed all over this country, follow 
heir common trade of robbing travellers. 4 
Ihe women of Tunis are exceſſively handfome and 
very delicate. They improve the beauty of their eyes, 
y the uſe of the powder of lead ore, ſuppoſed to be the 
fame pigment ſhat ſezebel made uſe of (II. Kings, ix. 90.) 
10 Paint her face; the words in the original fignifying, 
thatthe ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead ore. 
Mahometaniſm, in its worſt form, prevails through - 
out the ſtates of Barbary, The Emperour of Mo oc- 
c is an arbitrary Prince, Algiers is governed by a 
Prince, called the Dey, elected by the army. The 
fovereigns of Tunis and Tripoli, called Beys, are not 
fo independent as the former, Theſe three ſtates may 
be looked upon as vepublicks of foldiers under the 
1 the Grand Seignior. Algiers belongs 
to the Spaniards, and is a neſt of wen ry On this 
coaſt food the famous city of Carthage, which was 
deſtroyed by the Romans. Among the great men 
Africa has produced,” are Tertullian, Cyprian, Julius 
Africanus, Arnobius, Lactantius and St. Auſtin, all 
Biſhops of the church. The warriours of note are 
Hamiſcar, Hannibal and Aſdtubal. Among the poets, 


are Terence and Apuleius. | 
L TT 
ZAARA, ox THE DESERT. 
— ſ(2ĩĩ—— on — 1 
Ti has Barbary North; Egypt and Nubia Eaſt ; 
4 Negroland and Guinea South; and the Atlantick 


| Weſt — 2300 miles long, and geo broad. 
| The air of this country is. very hot, but wholeſome 


8 


to the natives. The foil is generally ſandy and barren, 
inlomuch that the Caravans croſſing this country, to 
| TE Rp e are often reduced to great ex- 

The inhabitants of this country 1 wag | 


Bo 


NEGROLAND—ETHIOPIA, 36 


and ignorant. They have a number of pup Princes, 
but-for the moſt part. have few figns of any govern- 
ment at all. The Mahometan "gs is 1 


throughout the . 4 1 


N E GR OIL AN B. 


Tus country lies ſouth of Zaara; 2300 * 
long, and 700 broad. The air is very hot, but 
wholeſome. The ſoil is fertile, efpecially near the 
river Niger, which runs through the country from 


eaſt to weſt, and overflows at à certain time of the 


year, like the Nile. The commodities of this coun- 
try are gold, ſlaves, elephants' teeth, bees wax, and 
fome drugs. There is a well here, whoſe water is as 
fweet as ordinary ſugar. The Negroes are an unciv- 
ilized, ignorant, crafty, robuſt people. Their colour 
is . 5 black, their hair ſhort, like wool, flat noſes, 
thick lips, and white, even teeth. The Negroes ars 
overned by a number of abſolute Princes. The in- 
habitants are moſtly Pagans and Idolaters. 
_ - Gvinea lies ſouth of Negroland, 1800 miles ide 
600 broad. The ſoil is preſerable f to that of Negro- 
land. The 3 are more courteous and ſen- 
e ; in other. ref] — the 5 is immaterial, 
The ter part of the r Negroes in the Weſt 
Feds and e ſouthern lates, were brought from 
theſe * countries, | 


; ETHIOPIA 


U DER the general name of Ethiopia i is kde 
all the remaining part of Africa ; containing am 
extent of 3600 miles from north to ſouth, and 2000 
from eaſt to weſt. The air of this country is general- 
ly exceſſively hot, and the ſoil I though on the 
Hanks of the rivers it is fertile and produces rice, cit- 
rons, lemons, ſugar canes, &c. e-Ethiopians are 


An uncivilized, * people. Their 
Cc government 


St. IM 


M e AWH 


sooernment is ubfolute, 4 in e hands ef ag — 9 8 
number of Princes, the alen are tributary do 5 | 
greater. The Mahometan and Pa gan religions roveh 
in Ethiopia. ks 
— — 
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* . die nicuih Sf the REA "Toa, is We ian tat 
| failors, now call Socrata, famous for Its: -aloes,, 
which are eſteemed the belt in the Nod. 
2 down, ſouthward, we come to "the, iſland, X 
_ Madagaſcar, or Lawrence, aBdundirig: in cattle and. 
corn, and moſt of the neceflaries of life, but no ſuf. 
_- ficient: merchandize to induce Europeans to ſettle col- 
_ ones; it has ſeveral petty ſavage Kings of its own, 
both Arabs and. Negroes, who making war on each 
Other, fell their priſoners for faves to the ſhipping, 
Which wall here, bas cloths, we and n 
_ effaries in return, | 
Near it ave the Four" Comorts Ihen, whale: petty 
Kings ate tributary to the Portugueſe; and mear iht 
Bes the French iflarid Bourbon Fand a little higher 
Mautite, ſo dalled by whe Dutch, bo firſt touched 
Bere in 2898. It is now. in poſſeſfiorrof the French. 5 


| _ "Quittin the'eaſtern world and. the Indies aid paſſ- 
ing round the Cape of Good Hope, into 0 A*. 
Jantick ocean, the firſt iſland is the — nntin nd leaſant _ 
St. elena, at which Plate alf the Engl India 
ſhips ſtop to get Water and Frelbpr * ky gin their 

way home. Near this are Guinea 11 flands, St. 

coun vg ew,. St. Thomas 2 Sers not for fro Srom. the 
F to the Por- 
10 Theſe Wete fo nimed by the fäflors; wite 

NE 8 n 7 56 
Mane Yeffivals. n 
ae ende fete wand, Are th 
Talled {fon their verture. 
: e be e RL 
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__CENERAK REMARKS | NM 
22 north are the pleaſatit Canaries, WEE ſes | 
tn; e from whence. firſt. came Canary 
3 the beautiful ſinging birds, called; Canary 
Birds. The ancients; called them the Fortunate Iſles, 
and placed there the. Elyhan. fields, They aus ten or 
twelve in number, the chief are Tenerife, Gomera, 
Ferro and Great Canary.” The fertile ilands of Ma- 
deira lie ſtill higher north, and are famous, far, the beſt 
amen wife. They belang. en ee | 
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40 TIE em varieties among the e N th Dr. 
Percival r e Linnæus and Buffon, 
are fix. The. Galt is hy und under the . LAY 


| and comprehends the Laplanders, the Elquityzux In- 


dians, the Samoeid Tartars, the inhabitants cf Nova 
Zembla, the Borandians; the Greenlanders, and the 
people of Kamſchatka. Phe vifage of men, in theſe 
countries, is large and broad; the noſe flat and ſhort; 
the eyes of a yg Ko 
the cheek bones extremely” hien! the mouth. - 97) 3 
the lips thick, and turning © twards ;. the, . in 
and ſqueaking ; & and the ſkin a A ane grey colour, | 
people are ſhort in ſtature, the e being 407 5 
| feet high, and the talleſt not more than five; Ig- 
norance,. ſtupidity and) ſuperſtition, are the mental! 
charactariſtics of the ren oy mow 42 4066 Lo 
climates, For herg-, 1. „ 


Dose the grofs race. Nor ere: nor „e, 

Nor tenderneſs they know, ngr augbe e of- nen, 

Zexond the kindred beam that alk without: . 
"Th Tartar race, e the; Chineſe, 7 | 
the Japaneſe, forms the: ſecond:variety! in the, human | 
fſpocies. Their countenances are broad anck wrinkled, 


> 4 
5 
* 
y px 11 


even in youth; thgir-noſes ſhort anch flat ; theiveyes 
little, unk in the ſackets, and ſeverabinches aſunder ; | 


* N * their. teeth of * * 45 


wiſh: brown, inclining to. blackneſs ;. 5 
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2 GENERAL REMARKS, 
| and ſeparate from each other; their complexions are 
1 alive, and their hair black. Theſe nations, in general, 
| have no religion, no ſettled notions of morality, and 
43 no decency of behaviour, They are chiefly robbers ; 
their wealth conſiſts in horſes, and their {kill in the 
management of them „ 
Ihe third variety of mankind is that of the ſouthern 
Aflaticks, or the inhabitants of India. Theſe are of a 
fender ſhape, have long ſtraight black hair, and gen- 
erally Roman noſes. Theſe people are ſlothful, luxu- 
nous, ſubmiſſive, cowardly and effeminate. 
| — The parent Sun himſolf 
Seems oer this world of flaves to tyrannize 
And, with oppreſſi ve ray, the roſeate bloom 
of beauty blaſtintz, gives the gloomy hue, 
And features groſs : or worſe, to ruthleſs deeds, 
lad jealouſy, blind rage, and fell revenge, 
I Their fervid ſpirit-fires, Love dwells not there,. 
Ĩhbe ſoft regards, the tenderneſs of life, 
| ; _- © "The heart ſhed tear, th' ineffable delight 
| ; FA Of ſweet humanity : theſe court the beam 
1 Of milder climes; in ſelfiſh fierce defire, 
1 e And the wild fury of voluptuous ſenſe, 
F ___ _ There loſt. The very brute creation there 
| | 4 This rage partakes, and burns with horrid-fire- | 
1 The Negroes of Africa conſtitute the fourth ſtriking 
variety in the human ſpecies : But they differ widely 
| from each other; thoſe of Guinea, for inſtance, are 
E | extremely ugly, and have an inſupportably offenſive 
; [ feent ; while thoſe of Moſambique are reckoned beau- 
tiful, and are untainted with any difagreeable ſmell. 
The Negroes are, in general, of a black colour ; and 
the downy ſoftneſs of hair, which grows upon the 
| kin, gives a ſmoothneſs to it, reſembling that of vel- 
1 vet. The hair of their heads is woolly, ſhort and 
| — black; but their beards often turn grey, and ſometimes 
| white, Their noſes are flat and ſhort, their lips thick 
4 and tamid, and their teeth of an ivory whitene 5 5 
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GENERAL REMARKRKS. g 
Ide intellectual and moral powers of theſe wretchs ' 
ad people are uncultivated ; and they are ſuhjett to the” 
moſt barbarous deſpotiſm. The ſavage tyrants, who: 
rule over them, make war upon each other for kuman 
plunder | and the wretched victims, bartered for ſpirit- - 
uous liquors, are torn from their families, their friends, 
and their native land, and conſigned for life to miſery, 
toil and bondage. But how am I ſhocked to inform 
youj that this infernal commerce is carried on by ** 
Humane, the poliſhed, the Chriſtian inhabitants oF 
Europe; nay even by Engliſhmen, whoſe anceſtors - 
have bled in the cauſe of liberty, and whoſe breaſts | 
fill glow with the fame generous flame ! I cannot give k 
you a more: ſtriking proof of the ideas of thorroury 
which the captive Negroes entertain of the ' ſtate of 
fervitude they are to undergo, than by relating the fol- 
lowing incident from Dr. Goldſmith; - © 
A Guinea Captain was, by diftreſs of weather, 
driven into a certain harbour, with a lading of ſickly 
ſlaves, who took every opportunity to throw them- 
{elves over board, when 1 — upon deck for the 
benefit of freſh air. The Captain perceiving, among 
others, a female ſlave attempting to drown herſelf, 
atched upon her as a proper example for the reſt, As- 
be ſuppoſed that they did not know the terrours at- 
tending death, he ordered the woman to be tied with 
a rope under the arm pits, and let dowp into the wa- 
ter. When the poor creature was thus plunged in, 
and about half way down, ſhe was heard to give a ter- 
rible ſhriek, which at firſt was aſcribed to her fears of 
drowning ; but ſoon after, the water appeared red 
around her, ſhe was drawn up, and it was found that 
a ſhark, which had followed the ſhip, had bitten her 
off from the middle.* | $% 
The native inhabitants of America make a fifth race 
| of men. They are of a copper colour, have black, 
thick, ſtraight hair, flat noſes, high cheek bones, and 
ſmall eyes. They paint the body and face of various 
colours, and eradicate the hair of their beards and other 
parts, as a de formity. Their limbs are not ſo large and 
robuſt, as. thoſe of the Europeans. They endure hun- 
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ger, thirſt, and pain with 'aſtoniſhing firmneſs and pa- 
tience; and, though cruel to their enemies, they or 
kind and juſt to each other.. r 

The Europeans may be conſidered as the laſt vati- 


ety of the human kind. They enjoy ſingular advan- 


es from the fairneſs of their complexions. The 


des of. the African black. er of the olive; colouted 
_ Afiatick, is a very imperfe& index of the mind, and 


preſerves the ſame ſetiled ſhade in joy and ſorraw, 


confidence and ſhame, anget and deſpair, ſickneſs and 


health, The Engliſh ate ſaid to be of the faireſt of 
the Europeans; and we may therefore preſume, that 


their countenances beſt expreſs the variations of the 


paſſions and viciſſitudes of diſeaſe. But the intellet- 
val and moral characteriſticks of the different nations, 


| which compole this quarter of the globe, are of mores 
importance to be known. Theſe, however, become 
gradually leſs diſcernible, as eee * 


commerce ne more Wann | 
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© RATIFICATION 


| RATIFICATION or THE \ FEDERAL | 


| CONSTITUTION. . 4 
Derawans, De 3, 178), * . | 
Pennſylvania, Dec. 1g, 46 to 239 293 
New e Dec. 19, unanimouſly, + 
Georgia, In. 25 1188, RES . 
Connecticut, * « 128 to 40 86 
Maſſachuſetts, N 287 to 168 19 
Maryland, A wh 28, 83 to 12 81 
South Carolina, May ag, 149 to 79 76 
New Hampſhire, June 21, 7 to 465 ns 
Virginia, une a | to 79 10 
New York, July * | 30 to 25 | 
North Carolina, n 1789, 93 to . x 3 
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(gp FEDERAL. MONEY. 


N New England a Virginia, "= £5 
6 dollar is Gf. | North Car tins; | *. 
Na Tock, „South Caroling, 270 4e 

8 I Georgia, | 

lvania i 

8 5 | 79) =p 
Maryland, 1 


In 1786, Congreſs 4 that hm of 26s: 


count in the United States ſhould proceed in a 


ratio, as follows: | 
10 Mills 1. 3 Cent, 
10 Cents | = | Dime, N 
10 Dimes 1 Dollar, 
10 Dollars J (Eagle. 


So that inſtead of reckoning in farthing 85 pence, 
Thillings and pounds, as we now do, we Mall, when 
the above mentioned reſolution is carried into effect, 

reckon 1 in mills, __ youu dollars __ "Os 
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Nuk of Hovszs and. INHABITANTS ; in 
the principal Towns on the Cox Trix EN. 


1 following ſketch of the number of houſes 
and inhabitants in the principal towns in the II- 


nited States, i is as correct as can at 
and will give the reader an idea 
Where the number of inhabitants has 


populou ſneſs,* 


of 


reſent be obtained, | 
their. comparative 


not been accurately known, we have reckoned at the 
' rate of ſeven in a houſe—which; from actual enumera- 
Yon, is found to be neatly the average number: 


Towns. 


Portſmouth, 


Salem, 
Boſton, i 


Newport, 
Providence. 


* 


R-Ifand. Maſſac. N. Ham. 


WO 


Norwich, 


| Middletown, 


ork, LOI 


46 ew Vork, 
Hoden, 
Hudſon, 
Brunſwick; 
Trenton, 
Burlington, 
Philadelphia, 
Lancaſter, 4 
Carliſle, 
Pittſburg, 
Bethlehem, 


5 N. ee 


Newburyport, . 


"New Haven, | 
Hartford, FO. 


New London, 


| Weathersfield, 


OOO 


. 


45400 


vs 4,200 
* 8 6,700 3 
15,000 5 

. $2500 
4,300 
3,400 

: 5 


550 a 
Delaware. - 


The Author will be much obliged to any 6 who will 
correct this lit from actual enumeration. 
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| | ont 
„ / — ®. - | a 
£ Wilmington, o‚ͤ MO. 
] Dover, „% AO + © To 
= New Caſtle, o 420 
& (Milford, J%ͤÜ—6ĩ— 2 BN 
. 1 0 
Baltimore, A958 2 212,000 
S | Frederickſto n, 400 | 2,800 
T Alexandria, %%§ͤ;d 
I Richmond, 300 0 2, 100 
+ | Frederickſburg, 208 - (ö 185400 
2 Williamſburg, 200 15000 
2 Feterſburg ee | 2,100 |, | 
> | Norfolk, (before the 5 . 
Yorktown, o˖/f — 
N Je © un. 
5 Wilmington, 180 15,260 


; 1: Edevion, 1280 9 15000 
Ke 2 Hillſporough, ; 80 | | TR 


| | — 9,600 Whites 
1 em 1600 J. 400 Negroes } 161999 


8 Beaufort, „ 200 
2 f Savannah, _ 227 1 830 
54 Auguſta, e 800 
8 Sunbury, _ OO + 1 300 


Intereſting CALCULATIONS # on the Popu- 
LAT1ON of the UniTtD STaTEs, and of 
. _ +. obe WORLD. | 


DMITTING the preſent population of the 

United States to be four millions, which, confider- 

ing the immigrations ſince the peace, the general health 

that has prevailed, and the imperfection of oureſtimates, 

is probably not far from the truth, and calculating our 

progreſſive increaſe to continue doubling once in 20 

years, as has hitherto been the caſe, at the end of 100 
ny years 
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PER will be 1 280. milfions of fouls in United 4 * 

2 which is almoſt as many as there are at pref- 

ent in all Europe. And when we conſider the, * | 
able acquiſition of people by foreign immigrations, and 


imat the interiour and unſettled parts of America are 
amply ſufficient to provide for this number, the pre- 
dſumption is ſtrong that; this eſtimate wall not d fer 
— from the event 
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